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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transitkm  m 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  foil 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  fer 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  eaniest  Christians,  severs  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  prepanng  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundaticHL  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
Wof Id  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  ^the 
desUned  leaven  for  aU  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relaticHis  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  grat^^ying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
MOuHTOcK  and  Blum bxtbal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma^  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — ^that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  earthly  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  v^ritnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Ev^ry  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy  ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious -of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow- 
ing tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised  I 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  mark^  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  Ufe-qvestions 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  Men,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  that  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  Grerman  mind,  which  has  de- 
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Teloped  new  intellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
troth  belicTingly,  may  take  offence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  wuth  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed*  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offencCt  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  tlie  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Nor  would  I,  orf  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gosi)eli  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  m 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  Wher€  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty/* 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

*  Not,  it  if  to  be  hoped,  a  one-iided.  partisan  tendency,  aa  ii  Jiif  tly  remarked  by  Profoiior 
PoKTSB,  wboae  article  on  "  CoUridge  and  his  American  DiscipUs,"  in  the  Bibliotbecm 
Bwra  far  Febraaiy,  1847, 1  liaTe  read  with  great  intereat. 
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irom  the  profound  Colbeidoe,  who  (like  Sobi/VTEkmacher  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A.  Nbandbe. 

Btrlm,  Novtmber  4,  1847. 
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The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Eh*.  Neander  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  writing  a  *•  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,"  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
"Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  **  signs  of  the  times^ 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1885,  of  Stbaubs'b  "Life  of  Christ,"t  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sab- 
ered records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers ;   and  their  blows  were 

*  Dm  Leben  Jesa  Ckriiti,  m  seiaem  geichichtiichen  ZaimnmwihMige  ond  leiiMr  gt« 
■chichtlicben  Entwickclung  dargestellt  von  Dr.  August  Neandeb,  vierte  and  verbemerta 
Aaflage,  Hamburg,  bei  Friedrich  PerthcB,  1845. 

t  Dm  Leben  Jeea,  Krititdi  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  David  Fbixdrich  8tiuu80.  9  Bde« 
Tobii«ai,  1835^  i^  Aofl.,  1840. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbijttel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un- 
known before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
freedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  oflScial  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  difTusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracleSf  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  ^.,  when  Christ  *' healed  the 
sick,'*  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  "  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  ^subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  *'  coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.    For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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fiir,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this 
passage  was  doubtfiil,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  ^criticism,''  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothings  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
from  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  ti^tion 
bad  invested  it.  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  .of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  tha^  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesteh  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra- 
tionalism, though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  mytho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archaeologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mythis  omnis  pris- 
corum  hominum  cum  historia  tum  philosophia  procedit^  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  **  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 

*  StraiiM,  in  f  S- 
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Eiehbom,  Gabler,  Vater,  &c^  had  made  use  of  it  His  claim  is 
lo  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation, which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
liv^ ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as- 
cribes DO  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
'^Sttch  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
Ittm."  ^  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
ipng  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
tes had  promised  (Deut,  xviii.,  15)  *  a  prophet  like  unto  himself/ 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  viUf 
37).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32) ;  and  there* 
fore  he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  viL,  4£ ;  Matt,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  ?  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).  These  ex- 
presKons,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,  xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  viL,  21,  sqq,) ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appeaarance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respectii^  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  exist* 
ed  ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings."* 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Straoss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt,  i.,  22 :  ^  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophets 
saying,'**  &c.  ^  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth.''  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii.,  10;  Isa.,  Ix.,  l-6,f  &c. 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  28 ;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deut,  ix.,  9,^  &c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  29-35.§    So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a-won- 
derful  sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre* 
vailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
'  jected  to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  (rermany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture  are  nowhere  more  effectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb- 
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rard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here  7  We  cannot  help  it  Strauss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England  ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1 847, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of*'  unbelief  or  illumination" 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  firom  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
80  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the/ac/5  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  differs 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it    The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
iias  preface  must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  wliile  we  lament  the  *^  dimness**  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

* 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himself. 

Jamiary  5, 1648. 
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In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  publication  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work.' 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter !  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Cbrist!  "Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  JoAn,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?"*  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  "  to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?     The  artist,  in- 

*  "/  write  Uie  life  of  Christ — If  Never.  The  Evangclisti  have  written  it  aa  it  can 
and  oaght  to  be  written.  Let  ut,  however,  not  write  it,  bat  become  it  7"  (Beitriige  znr  na- 
heren  Kenntnias  Lavater's,  von  Ulrich  Hcgener:  Leipi.,  1834>.)  May  the  good  Zariohcrs, 
who  have  lately  shown  tbemaelvea  to  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resistance  to  revolution- 
ary violence  and  their  cntlinsiasm  for  the  faith  {dogma  Christianum  dogma  populare.  An- 
gostin.  opas  imperf.  c.  Jolian,  ii..  2),  erect  a  Christian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  aa 
complete  as  possible,  of  Lavater's  correspondence. 

t  Cf  Reinhard.  Plan  Jcsn,  1  ;  Heubner's  Anm. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  ^heir  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  different  nations 
may  be  applied  to  different  periods  of  time,  viz.,  "  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  different  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared  ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Our  age  belongs 
.  to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  !* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ?  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed ;  a 
far  diflferent  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Moft  keenly  doe«  the  author  feel  (m  did  hu  late  friend,  B.  Jacobi,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  bleised  and  honoured  memory)  that  hia  work  bean  the  markf  of  its  production  in  an 
age  of  criaii,  of  iflolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throea. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mjrthical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
"Apostolic  Age;**  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewae,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new^  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old  ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,!  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wherever  I  have  not  sure  groonds  for  decUion,  I  say  "perhapM  :"  nor  am  I  ashamed 
of  it,  anfashionable  aa  "  perhaps"  is,  nowadays,  in  matters  of  science.  Woold  that  oar 
yoong  votaries  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  tho  excellent  words  of  Nixbuhr,  on  the  de« 
grees  of  confidence,  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten,"  ii,  208. 

t  Bat  the  theologian  mast  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aims :  be 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tentaiio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
oratio  and  meditatio^  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

Gk>d  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  ^tM-revealing^  seU-concealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;t  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  tieart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

BerUn,  July  16,  1837. 

needs  a  f  piiitaal  mind,  a  deep  acqaaintance  with  divine  things ;  and  he  must  stody  the 
fieriptares  with  his  heart  as  well  as  hetxd,  unless  he  wishes  his  theology  to  be  robbed  of  its 
salt  by  his  criticism. 

*  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  notched. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  tix>aght  of  Pascal  (the  sage  for  all  centaries)  in  his  Pensees, 
thoogfa  blended  with  many  errors  of  Catholicism  and  absolute  Predestination.  Great 
thanks  are  dae  to  Faugere  for  the  edition  of  this  work  (1844)  in  its  original  form. 
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TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  1  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Sciiulz 
has  appeared  in  the  AUgemeine  Darmst'ddtische  Kirchenzeitung, 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions;  and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system. 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  "  Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  "  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reviewer  has  been  able  to  point  oat  bat  one  overaigbt— certainly  no  proof  of  care- 
lets  baste  in  a  work  on  sacb  a  sabject.  The  mistake  was  one  which  might  have  happened 
to  any  one  in  an  anlacky  sKunent,  which  coald  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  noticed  by  myself  as  soon  as  I  glanced  again  at  the  passage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are— whether  they  agree 
with  their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

"  What,"  inquires  Schulz  several  times,  "  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  I  am  indifferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truths  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  "  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz's  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  aflSnity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature);  and 

*  The  Holy  Bpirit  going  oak  from  fitith  ia  Christ,  who  wm  crucified  for  the  siiu  of  men. 
who  troly  ro«o  finom  the  dead  and  aaceoded  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  haa  proved 
itMlf  the  aame  aince  the  firat  Chriatian  Pentecoet,  at  all  times,  among  all  people,  learned 
or  nnloamod ;  not  the  changeful  apirit  of  the  times,  which  correspooda  more  nearly  to  what 
ia  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  whose  manifostations  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  "which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  which,  on  this  heisis^ protests  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  **  natural  reason''  and  *'  self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well- 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamental 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  offshoot  of  a  "new  Evangelicar 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
''enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hase  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrhucher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kri' 
tik ;  but  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afford 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jesuitum  (which  is  by  no  meaus  confioed  to  one  form,  bat  often  assames 
the  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reason  or  understanding)  to  protest  (in /arm)  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  joamal  called  the  EvangclUche  Kirdtenzeitung,  while,  xnfact,  the  protest  is 
not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies — ^not  against  anticjaatcd  dogmas — bat  against 
the  unchangeable  fundamental  truths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  troths  which  can  appear  to 
be  antiquated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  superficial  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  as 
contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  onc-sided- 
ness,  the  exaggerations  and  multiform  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  sine  ira  et  studio,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
sincere  and  earnest  zeal,  and  tiie  true  Christian  endeavours  and  results  of  those  tenden* 
dea  which  find  an  organ  in  the  Kirchenzeitung. 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facts^  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  ezinanitionis  ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  that 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  a  faith — to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted' above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life — my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturzeitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  diflferences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LiicKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed  to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*  Truth  before  ill  things .  I  would  not  ieem  to  be  what  I  em  not  Thif  book,  which  coald 
only  have  arifen  in  thia  age  of  itrife  and  diioord,  ii  itaelf  a  mimnr  of  the  progress  of  my 
joaaitd* 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves mu9t  reject.  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  Strauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  difierences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  difierences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  difierences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
sitory {das  Bleibende  und  Verg'dngliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world-  and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought.     Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmatum  semina^  quce  longe  graviora  tumul" 
tus  aliquando  ezcitatura  fuerantj  nisi  Lutherus  exortus  esset  ac  stU' 
dia  hominum  alio  traxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  tom.  i.,  f.  1083). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  X\iQ principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modern  mi^-culture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  *'The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modem  philoso- 
phers and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity, without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy^  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  of 
possessing  any  system  of  religion.***  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
^world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
he  beard  of  many  ! 

BerUM,MAy6,  1839. 

*  Lebem  SieMtr's,  ThL  ii,  344.    We  cmnoot  be  too  gntefal  to  the  pobliihen  for  pat- 
^  faitfa  diu  trea^re  of  eoaiid  feeling  and  profoand  troth. 
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I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve,  as  far  as  I 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  ^rd  iv 
lieoio  dfAtporipG^dev  KTelvercu,*^ 

A.  Neander. 

Berli*,  3d  Augutt,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  IDEA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CUKIST  IN  GSXEK4L. 

§1.   Tke  Imdiffertmet  <f  (Mticism  rtjecied. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  due  inquiry,  we  most  take  moA- 
ingfar  gramUd.^  Of  late  this  statement  has  been  reiterated  anew, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the  loft  of  Ckrut,  At  die 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meetsoch  a  demand.  To  compfy  with 
it  is  impracticable ;  the  Tery  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  camnot  entirely  finee  oarsehres  from  iHesuppositions,  which 
are  bom  with  oar  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  prog- 
ress in  which  we  ourseWes  are  inTohred.  They  control  our  oonsdoos- 
ness,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
in  £actj  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  fiir  another.  Some  of 
these  prepossessions,  springing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  uniTerse,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  lawst  of  the 
Creator,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  must  not  free  ourBclves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usurpation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  it8el£  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  efibrts  to  bring  the  biunan  mind  again  into  bondage  to  the 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and, 

*  [VarauM$etz%ntrsIo$igkeii :  "fireedom  from  presappositknu/'j 
t  Of  which,  tmyi  Sophocles,  beaatifoUy, 

rari^  fupof,  ohii  riv  ^vari 
fiwtf  M^ttv  htKTtPt  Mi 
fdw  vorx  XiSa  KormmiiSni 
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on  the  other,  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  run- 
ning into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
ought  to  rule  our  spiritual  being,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  true 
freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science  1  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos- 
sessions, and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  ]  Far  from  it. 
From  nothing  nothing  comes;  the  Father  of  spirits,  alone  is  a  Creator, 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source — ^the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  God,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  science  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inward  necessity  consti-ains  us 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  which  light  from 
heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
in  regard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  show 
that  our  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

§  2.  The  Truth,  that  Christ  is  God-Man,  presujfposcd. 
What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  ap- 
proach the  contemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  ?     It  is  one  on  which 
hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciousness.t     It  is 

*  It  is  one  of  Pascal's  best  thoaght<t,  that  "  On  se  fait  one  iddlo  dc  la  v^rit^  m^mc  :  car 
la  v^rit6  hors  de  la  charit6  u'cst  pas  Dica ;  c'est  son  image,  et  nne  idolc,  qa'il  ne  fact  point 
aimer,  ni  adorer,  ct  encore  moins  faatil  aimer  on  adorer  son  contrairc.  qui  est  le  men- 
■ongc." 

t  It  waa  one  of  the  epoch-making  indications  of  Schleiermacher's  inflaence  upon  thcol* 
ogy  that  he  succeeded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Christian  consciousness)  as  current,  with 
the  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in  an  age  which  (although  some  men,  blind  to  the  les- 
■oni  of  history,  look  back  upon  it  longingly  as  tlie  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  guided 
only  by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  faith  and  of  truo  historical  insight. 
He  used  it  to  denote  Christiani^  as  an  undeniable,  self-revealing  power,  entering  into  the 
life  of  humanity ;  an  immediate,  internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  thought  which  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  that  formalism  of  thought  which  is  so 
hostile  to  every  thing  immediate,  and  wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  human  race,  as  well  as  againat  that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
(impertinently  obtrusive  a«  it  haa  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above  those  which 
build  rail-ways  and  set  steam-engines  agoing.  Aa  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  God  in- 
dicates to  the  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omnipresent  power,  and  the  self-revelnticm  of 
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One  at  whose  toach  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprang  np 
in  all  the  vigoar  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave  btith  to  all  that  culture  (the 
modem  as  distinguished  from  the  amdemi)  from  which  die  Germanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod* 
em  civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesut  Christ  is  the  S<m  of  (rod  m 
a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  human  heing, — the  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  i^peared  ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realized. 

S  3.  This  presupposed  Truth  and  the  Historical  Accounts  mutually  con* 
firm  and  illustrate  each  other. 
But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
essential  also  to  the  general  consciousness  of  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos- 
sessions of  human  nature ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadowing its  own  fulfilment;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  of 
Christ's  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propa* 
gated  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  God, 
so  the  image  of  CnaisT,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
nprung  from  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 

a  personal  Deity,  so  doei  thii  **  Christian  conacioosnesB"  testify  tbat  Christ  lived,  and  that 
he  continaes,  by  his  Spirit,  to  operate  apon  mankind.  The  works  of  creation  only  reveal 
God  to  him  who  already  has  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  for  he  who  has  not 
Qod  within  can  find  him  nowhere.  So  it  is  only  he  who  has  a  "  Christian  consciousness" 
that  can  recognixe  Christ  in  the  fragments  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  history. 
or  that  can  oompreheod  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
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these  fragments,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  tbem  one  complete 
whole.*  It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  t# 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  necessarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the  full-flowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  the  Life  itself.t     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

*  Stuauss,  in  his  "  Lebeo  Jesii"  (part  ii.,  p.  719),  ha«  drawn  a  juat  distinction  between 
the  abstract  idea  of  homan  perfection  which  is  involved  in  our  conscionsuess  of  sinfuhiess, 
and  seems  inseparable  from  onr  natural  tendency  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  **  actaal  (con- 
Crete)  working  oat  of  the  pictare,  with  the  traits  of  individual  reality/'  In  relation  to  this 
last  he  says,  "  Bach  a  faalUess  pictare  coald  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinfal  man  in  a  sinful 
age;  but,"  adds  he,  "such  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these  defects,  would  not  be  conscious 
of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  sketched,  and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may, 
even  in  a  later  and  more  clear-sighted  age,  willing  to  afford  favorable  illustrations,  be  re 
garded  as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  pictare  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  tliat  age,  but  a  far 
higlier  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regen- 
erating influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  hu- 
man perfection,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  contradiction 
to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
as  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  such  a  pic- 
ture (a  picture  which  the  ago  itself  could  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  age  could 
only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  contemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  rare  of  tliat  and  following  ages  to  a  new  developcment  of  spiritual 
life  ?  The  study  of  this  pictare  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  theory  of  morals :  all  which 
vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  oar  gaze  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  etliicit, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  featares  of  the  pictare  broken  firom  their  connexion 
witli  the  whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves  up  with 
the  Christian  conscioosncss,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  the  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cats  itscif 
loose,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  his- 
torical relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  firom  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 
the  consciousness  of  man. 

So  mach  for  what  Strauss,  1.  c,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  aaid  against  Sckleier- 
muu^ker. 

t  Tu(  ivoditfCif  «vfoi>firvoi  o\tK  ipx^^i*  ^^^  r$  Ivrt  hmOieui,  olov  hiBdoui  rt  KaX  hpftdf,  88  Plato 
gtya,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic. 
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which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief 
element  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  linng  manifestation  {L  e., 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  from  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if  the  results 
of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal.  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  iti  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  th^  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  in  their  connexion  with  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
presuppose  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature.  This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
with  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  Ho  him- 
self may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
us  how  to  distinguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creatine  from  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
SOURCES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 

§  4.   Traditional  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels, 

IN  using  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselves  and  vrith  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detail. 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case, . 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  ori^nate  in  any 
design  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.*  The  objections  of  Weisse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.t  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count vmtten  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5,  Genuineness  of  John's  Gospel, 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
from  none  other  than  that  "  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformities! 

*  See  my  Aposua.  GetchidUe,  3d  edit.,  p.  13L  t  Lake,  i..  1,  8. 
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How  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  thtU  age,  coald  produce 
from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  thist  And  this  man, 
too,  in  a  period  aknost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circtda- 
tiont 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
Grospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fables,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Gospel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr.  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  bis  inventions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

§  6.  Results  of  Criticism. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
faith  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them  ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith; 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.     But  this  only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith— 
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a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our  sci- 
entific views  may  be  defective  in  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  will  find  all  that 
is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Christ  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
the  archetype  of  holiness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

§  7.  Scantiness  of  our  htformation  in  regard  to  this  Period  of  Christ's 
Life. — Nothing  further  really  essential  to  the  Interests  of  Religion. 

IN  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  developed  and  his 
world-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek  for  the  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Life  which 
far  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  kept  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  on  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  we 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhibit  these  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itself.  It  belongs  to  science  to  give  a  pragmatico- 
genetical  developement  of  the  history;  religious yat'M  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  immediate  facts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
faith  require  it. 

§  8.  Fundamentally  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts. 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  subjective  fonn  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts ;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  minate  reiearchei  which  are  necessary  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
ChDSt'f  birth. 
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it!^  being  composed  of  detached  narratiTes.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  alt  the  different  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  developement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  trudi  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  (tod  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ante-hittorical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  for  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  thcM^ries,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supernatural  ism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supcmatural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmu 
ny  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  from  a  view 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  his 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  tlie  individual  features  of  the  his- 
tory, it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  ac- 
counts themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
<»f  the  events  which  diey  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  arose. 
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CHAPTER  U. 
THE  MIRACULOCS  COXCEPTION. 

§  9.  T%e  MiraadouM  Camceptum  demanded  4  priori,  amd  omjinmed 
a  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  hare  been  a  super- 
natural communication  of  the  IHTine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle^  this  conception  itself^  apart  from  anv  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events — nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history,  not  as  part  of  its 
offspring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  Wliatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
natural  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  roust 
share  in  the  sinfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Divine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre- 
sent the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testif^'ing 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  essential  facts  which  are  so  important  to  tlic  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefiiUy  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

§  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miractdous  Conception. — No  trace  of  it  in  the 
'  Narrative. — No  such  Mythus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews, 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
ordinary  lawB  of  human  generation.     They  who  deny  this  must  make 
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one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  that  all  the  accounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception.  ' 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraordi- 
nary character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic stylo  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;*  and  the  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  haimony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  just  notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  itt  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.} 

Nor  would  such  a  mytlius  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
•  dencics.  Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  Gon 
and  the  world ;  dieir  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwcddcd  life;  and,  above  all,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Mcssiahship,  all  conspired  to 

*  We  cannot  bclicvo,  notwithstanding  wltat  StrauM  layi  on  tbii  point  in  hii  3d  edition 
that  a  fablo  could  originally  be  presented  in  so  prosaic  a  garb  as  that  of  Matthew.  Cases 
are  not  wanting,  however,  ui  which  the  substance  of  a  m>'thas,  after  it  had  come  to  be  re- 
ceived as  history,  has  been  given  oat  in  a  prosaic  form. 

t  They  woald  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  the  histoiy  of  tlie 
miraculous  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsus  first  made  use  of. — Orig.,  i.,  32. 
Had  any  such  legends  been  in  circulation  before,  we  slK>uld  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  who  do  not  conceal  tlie  accusations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

t  Schlciermacker,  wlioso  reverence  for  sacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  two  suppositions,  while  his  conscientious  love  of  trutli  compelled  him  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Critical  Inquiriett 
p.  47).  "  We  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicious  indofiniteneu  in 
which  it  is  expressed  ;  while  the  traditional  basis  of  the  poetical  announcement  in  Luke  re- 
bukes those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift"  But,  in  sober  truth, 
DO  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  the  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miracukiaa 
conception,  without  falling  into  the  very  conclusion  which  Schloiennacher  rejects  with  locb 
pious  indignation. 


TOE  JmLACULOrS  CX>XC£PnON\ 


^^8ber  iZhucnCje  ihe  Hetonr  Dodon  of  d>e  blessiuc  of  trail fuhK>i«i :  «nU 
itt  Asm  all  ikp  DiTiBe  pov«r  was  shown,  doc  in  excjudinir  U>e  bmIo,  hut 
b  ic  iMJi  ■  tiig  ife  loD^4«i7«9i  iema}^  mikfu].  cv-^ntriTT  tn  all  human  o^- 
pectarifm  Tbe  cc«iorpdc<i  of  Chris:  w^Mild  hav^  hoen  anaKM^>u«  so 
these,  kad  Mavy,  a&er  Icmg  barrenness  K^rne  a  ^w^  or  ha«i  J  i^^^h 
beem  too  old  to  cxped  a£pnnsr  ftt  the  time.* 

It  was  cxB  tiiis  Terr  accoanu  via.,  because  the  miianikMis  ooncepikm 
was  ibmen  to  die  pzvrailing  Jevrish  modes  of  thouje^t^f  thai  one  Msn 
of  the  EhioBirrs  who  coahi  not  free  themselves  fnuu  their  oUl  pivju- 
dices,  rdbaed  to  admit  the  doctrine ;  and  the  ^ecliiHi  which  coi\t:»in!t 
the  arronnr  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  iho  Cii%s|vl  to 
the  Uefaiews,  which  arose  fixxn  the  same  source  as  our  Malihew.  As 
for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  viL,  it  could  hanily  have  given 

*  E.  f,  in  ifae  apocfyphal  Gospel  of  Jaanes.  ch.  ix^  it  »  ctatML  tb«t  wK««n  tlw  y^ncH 
was  ako^  Sd  ore  Uarj  u  «  wife  to  tbe  •$«*!  Joseplv  tbe  Utter  s«i<L  "  I  Imvt  vivm  «ikI 
im  oUL  whOe  the  it  yet  yaoBf: ;  shall  I  not  then  becvmM  a  nhvkon'  Rvr  Ui<»  s^w*  ^^  l«niol  *" 

t  Profaaaur  Wastt,  in  his  woi^  ''Die  ETsnwIlsche  G«*i^ichto"  (Tbo  tlt^ivl  Hi»hM^\ 
niticaBv  and  phikaophkaDy  treated,  Leipa^  1$3S>.  admiu  that  the  Jewa  c«hiM  m4  havo  m- 
Tcatad  this  myiktu,  bat  aaeribea  lo  it  a  keatMcn  origin.  How,  in  %'iow  of  th<»  ivlatU^kS  thot 
w^sifft^  between eariy  Christianii^  and  heathenism,  tlio  painui  mjftkm*  of  tho  s^mw  of  tho  c\>iUi 
cuold  ao  soon  have  been  transfbrmed  into  a  Christian  ono :  and  how  tht'  lanor  c«mUl  hsT«» 
fiMmd  Its  way  into  St.  Uattfaew'i  Gospel  which  anqaetli^«ah)y  ha*)  a  Jc«ri«hi'hri«ti«ui 
arim,  are  wmaug  the  inoompcehensibilities  which  abixind  in  PiuC  W/t  Yory  intrlii«tilUo 
work.  He  says,  p.  178,  that  "  as  Paul  &Mind  himself  involuntarily  comiH^IItvl.  in  adtln^ssiitff 
the  Athenians,  to  quote  Greek  poetiy  (For  mr  arc  also  hi*  ojff/nrim^r*  Acts,  xvii.,  «P».  m\  it 
IB  possible  that  the  aposdes  to  the  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pajran  mi/tkmt  of  tho  sons 
of  the  gods,  in  aider  to  make  known  to  them  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  Uu>  t^ui  i»f  ihul,  in  a 
lonn  BuitBd  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  figurative  lam^airo,  Utornlly  uthlt«r«tiHHl. 
farmad  the  starting-point  for  such  a  mythtit.**  Thinurs  very  lictentgonoous  an*  throw ii  in 
gether  in  this  passage.  What  religious  scruples  need  have  hiudcnxl  Paul  frum  alhidiiiit  lo 
the  conscioasness  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  UuMnsrlvm 
had  expressed,  and  to  the  vague  idea  which  they  entortainetl  of  an  unknown  ihn\  f  Ni»r 
was  such  an  aDusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man.  imbuod  with  Jowish 
feelings  in  regard  to  tlic  heathen  mythology  (feelings  which  his  conversion  to  (?liristiaiuty 
would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birtl)  of  the  Holy  One— of  the  Moisinlt-^with 
those  psgin  fables,  whose  impurity  could  inspire  him  with  notliing  but  dinguiit  1  Woimno 
has  transferred  his  own  mode  of  contemplating  tlie  heathen  niytlii  to  a  pottplo  tlint  would 
have  revolted  from  it 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Wuisse  adduces  the  oompariaons  in  which  tliti  rarly  Clirii 
tian  apok^:ists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  woro  actMivtonitMl  to 
the  aUegorical  interpretations  of  the  mytholog>',  and  it  was  natural  for  thoni  to  si*(«k  sn«l  im* 
capy  a  position  intermediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  viowt.  Hut.  so  far  from  thrso 
comparisons  having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  rouooption,  it  was  thn 
latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  sliow  to  tho  honthon  thnt  this  miraculous 
event  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  own  religions  idoas,  while  tlioy  carefully  gnnnled 
against  the  sensuous  forms  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  they  (X)uld  prfMup/Hmtt 
this  event,  they  hlUl  a  right  to  empby  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  thuse  |M)etical  ef- 
fusions of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly -distorted  caricatures)  tho  g^oat  truth 
of  Christianity,  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature  was  brought  about  liy 
a  ereatiTe  set  of  Omnipotence.  The  eariy  apobgisti  expressed  tliia  hi  tlieir  own  way  ; 
*  Satan  invented  ihuefabkt  by  imitating  Ike  truth." 
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rise  to  such  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  unques- 
tionably, Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

§  11.  Ohjectums  to  the  Narrative  drawn  from  the  ntbsequent  Dupoti- 
tions  of  Christ's  Relatives^  answered  {l)Jrom  the  nature  of  the  case; 
(2)  from  the  name  Jesus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofly  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  miracle 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptist.  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri- 
king, OS  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 
birth  of  Christ.* 

^  (a)  John's  silence  in  rec^ard  to  the  miracalotu  conception  is  no  proof  that  he  was  either 
ignorant  of  the  accounts  of  that  event  or  disbelieved  them.  His  object  was  to  testify  to 
what  ho  had  himself  seen  and  hoard,  and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten 
had  been  onveiled  to  him  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.  Bat  that  be 
recognized  the  miracolons  conception  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  declarations  (in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  tlio  Messiah),  that  the  Divine  and  the  human  were 
originally  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Logos  itself  became  flesh  in  him ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  avers  that  "  that  which  it  horn  oftheJie$h  isJUsh."  No  man 
oonld  hold  these  two  ideas  together  without  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
the  generation  of  Christ,  {b)  The  objection  that  Jesas  was  known  among  the  Jews  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  addaced  against  his  claims,  has  been 
snfBciently  met  in  the  text ;  hot  it  has  been  urged  farther  that  Christ  himself  when  this 
objection  was  broaght  against  him  (Matt.,  xiii.,  55),  did  not  allade  to  the  muracaloas  ooii< 
ception.  As  to  this,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  far  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jeaos 
sliould  call  men's  attention  to  the  proofs  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before  dieir  eyea  in  bis 
daily«acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  causes  of  their  disbelief  lay  in  themselres, 
rather  than  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  tho 
proof  of  which  had  to  rest  apon  tho  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (c)  Nor  is  Paul's  sileDoe  on 
this  point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  only  shows  that,  for  his  reUgioas  sense, 
the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and  support  of  the  Christian  uytlem, 
stood  out  more  prominently  than  the  miraculous  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Christ's  origin,  be  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  treat  of  this  subject ;  e.  g., 
in  Rom.,  is..  5,  "  Whou  are  thefathert,  and  of  whom,  at  eoncemimg  theJUtkt  Chritt  came, 
who  M  ovtrail,  Ood  Netted  forever  j"  and  in  EonL,L,  4,  where  he  brings  out  prominently  the 
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The  name  Jksds  ilielf  aifiBrds  addidonal  pnMif  tbat  hb  pereals  were 
led  by  some  eztraordinaiy  dicmiiitaBoes  to  expect  diet  be  would  be 
tbe  Messiah.  Sach  names  as  TkeoiMfnu^  Tkndant^  D&rmikau^  among 
the  Greekfl,  were  nsually  bestowed  becanse  tbe  paienta  bad  obcaiDed 
a  son  after  loi^  desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  giren 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancj,  and  as  tbe  name 
Jsaus  betokens  *'Hi]f  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salTation;" 
and,  xnoreoTer,  as  tbe  Measiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salTatian,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  most  certainly  appear  probable  to  os 
that  the  name  was  giren  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that 
doe  conclusion  neceason/jf  fbUows,  becanse  tbe  name  Jenu^  Jo$kma^ 
was  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  tbe  accounts, 
it  certainly  aflRitds  confirmatory  eridence. 

§  12.  Asudifgieal  Mta»  amamg  dke  Heaikem. 

MoreoTer,  inferences  in  fataur  of  the  accounts  of  tbe  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  tbe  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gVi  mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  tbe  Jews,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  tbe  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  fuUmral  religion  and  historical  re- 
vealed  religion ;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaTed  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization ;  and  the  idea,  grounded  in 
truth,  and  developiug  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  conscioitfuess. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the  bottom  of 
these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
oonmiunion  with  God,  for  participation  in  tbe  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
Ufi»-^ts  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the  €rod-de- 
rived  soul  from  its  original — ^its  wi^,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
cure that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
which  Christianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(iflibodytng  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  tbe  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 

tVD-fiiU  maaiibfttotiaii  of  Chriat,  u  the  Son  of  Dmvid  and  m  tbe  8on  of  God.  rmised  above 
■n  Imiaaa  and  national  relationibipi,  aa  be  revealed  bimaelf  after  tbe  reanrrection.  If  we 
eoald  nrfer  from  toch  pauagea  Panra  diabeKef  in  tbe  miracle,  we  can  draw  preciae{y  tbe 
tirr***^*^  aMKloaioD  from  OaU  iv.,  4 ;  ahhoogb,  aa  tbe  caae  ia,  we  do  not  lay  mocfa  atreaa 
eppa  tbe  ezpceaakm.  **  bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Paul  conld  repreaent  Jeaoa  aa  the  Son 
of  Ood  fipom  heaven,  aa  being  withoat  ain  in  tbe  fleab  {aifi),  in  which  aiu  befiire  had  reign- 
ed, gvbile  at  the  aame  time  he  tangfat  the  propagation  of  ainfolneaa,  finom  Adam  down,  it  ia 
Uktify  that  the  a;aperoatnral  generation  of  Jeaoa  waa  ao  firmly  eatabliahed  in  the  connexiim 
«£hii  own  tboagfata,  that  he  felt  the  leaa  neceaaity  to  give  it  individaal  prominence.  We 
ahsn  hare  occaaion  to  make  a  aimilar  remark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omiaaion  of  tbe  ac* 
coot  of  Chriat'a  aacenaion  aa  an  individnal  event. 
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member  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  developement, 
as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  Gtod 
to  find  their  full  accomplishment  in  Christ.  But  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  those  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gkwpel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  oppositiop, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  will  be  done  away 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point :  that  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately^  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes;  while,  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  do\>'n  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  explained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pn^- 
cisely  as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  Uiat  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

§  13.  The  Birth  of  Christ  in  its  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy, 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  natural  developement  of  the  heatJien  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst.     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  Baumgarien^Crwtiut  hat  noticed  tliia  diftinction  in  hii  Biblical  Theol(^,  p.  397 ;  bat 
Strauu  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  exprcssion^tdf  OtoO  in  Lake  i.,  35,  is  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely  in  a  physical  sense.  There  is  no  sach  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicate!  tiie 
terms  '*  the  holy  one,"  "  the  Son  of  Ood,"  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  Ho  who  was  conceived  nnder  sach  an  agency  mutt  stand 
in  a  special  relation  to  Ood.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  on  Uie  snbjeot,  bat 
also  the  fact  that  Jcsas  is  designated  both  as  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  Gon.  ex- 
dade  tlie  physical  interpretation. 
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of  m  chain  of  sepftrmte,  bat  (uxvcicaU J  rminfctrJ  lewlatioe^  il!  tesd" 
ing  toward  the  loll  lerelatioD  in  Him,  whuae  whole  life  wn*  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  pecnliar  fitness  in  Cbxist*s  bein^  bora  among  the  Jewiaif 
people.  His  life  revealed  the  iimrdmm  ff  Gmiy  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  aH  men,  and  it  pn^>eTlT  commenced  in  a  nadon  whose  polk- 
ical  life,  always  developed  in  a  theocntic  fonn,  was  a  oondnoal  type 
o£  that  kingdom.  Ha  was  the  cdminatioe  point  of  this  derelopement ; 
in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer  Hmited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  design,  and,  unfettered  br  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
dcolar  typifies  the  unirerBal ;  the  eaithly,  the  celestial ;  so  David,  the 
mooarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  display  its  glonr.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.  T%e  Miraemlams  EremU  that  aceampamied  ike  BirtJk  of  Ckritt, 
The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providential  forewamings 
to  his  parents ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  Bowerer  tiw  dtacrepaiiciea  \n  tfie  two  geoealt^et  of  Christ  may  be  explained,  hit  de- 
■eeot  from  ifae  race  of  DaT&d  waa  admitted  firom  the  begioniiig.  and  the  evaiifeUsta  took  it 
lor  granted  aa  indispotable.  How  Wtiue  Bboold  deoy  tlua,  a«  be  doea  (p.  169),  ia  onar- 
oooDtable.  Hia  arsumeota  can  oonrince  no  one  endowed  with  the  aligbtcat  powers  of  ob- 
aetvatiaa^  and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  aD  pUosible  ia  that  lunnded  on 
MaA,  zH,  35 ;  and  that  depends  apon  the  qaestion  whether  Mark  ases  these  words  in  tlieir 
ori§;inal  appIkatioB;  a  qoeation  which  we  ahaU  hereafter  hare  occaaioa  to  examine.  Cer* 
tainlj,  if  tbi^y  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  aqy  other  sooner  tbaa 
that  which  cornea  into  conflict  with  Paul  who  assumed  Christ's  descent  firom  David  as  cer- 
tain. Could  the  apoatles  hare  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  himself  had  denoauec«( 
as  an  inrention  of  the  scribes  T  There  was  nothiiig  in  Psal's  torn  of  feeling  or  tbooght  Ui 
incline  him  towards  it,  had  it  not  been  established  on  other  grounds ;  on  the  coutrar\*,  tlio 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  noi  the  Son  of  Darid,  hot  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  David, 
would  have  alRitded  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against  Judaism.  Although  Lake'n 
geneakigy  is  not  directly  stated  as  (bUowing  the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  so»  and 
bare  oiUy  been  improperiy  placed  where  it  is.  Justin  Maityr  (Dial.  c.  Trypb.,  f.  3S7)  wa.<i 
aeqoaioted  with  such  a  gtnealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke.  i..  3d-33.  seems  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  Darid's  race.  Her  relationship  to  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptiat»  does 
not  prore  the  contrary ;  for  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  inter 
surriage  with  odier  tribea ;  and  Elisabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  lather's  aide,  and 
hanelf  the  wile  of  a  priest,  might  rery  well  bare  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Jodab  on  the 
ttotlMff'tmde. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  fall  moeoant  of 
those  extraordinary  maoifestatioDs  of  which,  natarally  enough,  Ifiiy 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  mythuij  destitule  of  hiitorical  trodii 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  tmth,  is  a  very  diffineot  tUng 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  hiUary  may  be  in- 
parted  in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  ioree; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impait  their  higher  toM 
to  the  languagre  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  caae,  we 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  onr  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  fiist  the  substan- 
tial fticts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  described  ia 
Matt.,  L,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  When  Mary  infanned 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  hei; 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  wai 
prepared  for  it.  A  strug^gle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and  then  oecnrred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision.t 

§  15.  The  Taxing,— Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethldkem. 

By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  however, 
with  the  coarse  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  prophet 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  d  David  had  its  origin ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  wore  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roowa 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources^  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation.§  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 
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*  ICtry  ooald  only  have  been  taught  to  expect  the  Savioor  is  a  way  haimunUiny  with 
her  views  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Meiiiah,  vis.,  tlitt  At 
Messiah  should  come  of  the  line  of  David,  to  establish  an  eveilasting  kinfdooi  i 
Jews.  Bat  this  was  only  a  covering  for  the  higher  idea  of  the  RedeenMr*  ti 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

t  We  need  be  the  leas  afraid  of  a  five,  mditeral  interpretatioD  when  we  ftid  a  < 
in  the  sahjcctive  oonceptioo  of  these  events  by  even  the  evangoHsta  tbemselvM,  Matthew 
speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Luke  of  objective  pheooaseaa,  vie  tlie  appeT 
anoe  of  angels. 

X  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  pronnetUt  bat  eztaodod  also  to  the  SoewL — ^Tanit, 
Ann.,  L,  xL 

%  Cassiodor.,  L,  iii.,  ep.  59 :  Aufpitti  temporibui  arUt  Remmnmt  mgrit  <2vMSfifl  esassfw 
ieteripttu, tU potBeuio  mi  nuUi  kabereiHr  imeerta,  qumm  pro  iiikmimmm  gnaeiperwt  fmmwii- 
tatibui  •olfMninm,  (Ckmf.  Savigny'i  dissertation  in  the  "Zeitadnift  ftr  die  gMcUchtL 
Rechtswissenschaft,  Bd.  vi.,  H.  3.)  This  language  of  the  learned  ■tateemaa  ahoara  tint 
be  fbOowed  older  acoounta  rather  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  ftoin  Lake;  and  the  ex* 
preasion  of  Tacitus  oonfirms  this  oondosion.  There  ia  no  graond,  tiieieiire,  Ibrtke  i 
started  by  8irau$$,  3d  ed.,  p.  257. 
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itato  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secare  similar  statisticB  of  that 
eoantry,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
tliU  doty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewiidi  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-bom  inftmt  had  to 
be  laid  in  a  manger.t 

§  16.  Tke  Announcement  to  the  Shepherde. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  desigpned  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susc^^ble 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 
preceded  by  unconscious  or  conscious  prophecy.     This  may  seem 

*  Lake's  •eooaot  of  the  nuitter  is  lo  prosaic  and  stndghtforward,  that  none  hat  a  prcija- 
diead  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  mytkieal  in  it  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Gotpelt,  waA 
yoa  win  see  the  difference  between  hiitoiy  and  fable.  And  eren  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  censQS  was  faioorreot,  and  that  the  gpathering  at  Bethlehem  was  due  to  some  other 
caose,  BO  sospicioa  would  thereby  be  cast  npoo  the  entire  narration ;  die  only  reasonable 
ooDclosion  would  be,  that  Lake,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  copied,  had  fallen  into  an 
anachronism,  or  an  erroneoos  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  the  censns  as  the  eanse  of 
Ihe  gathering.  Bach  an  error  ooold  not  affect  in  any  way  the  mterests  of  religion.  More- 
vrer,  what  right  hare  we  to  demand  of  Lake  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
tiases,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  parpose  7  Bach  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent,  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  Bat  the  accoant  itself  contains  no  marks  of 
faBprobability.  The  emperor  woold  naturally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  reoogniaed  as 
king,  to  take  die  oensas,  and  Herod  as  naturally  foUowed  the  Jewish  nsage  in  doing  it 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
lore  he  woold  naturally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repognant  such  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephns's  account  of  the  tumults  that 
arose  on  aooonnt  of  the  census  under  Quirintit,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
0Bne  too  iar  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  or,  perhaps,  in  stating  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole  empire  as  a  timuUantovt 
•oe.  Pwhapa  he  mistook  this  assessment  fi)r  the  census  which  occurred  twelve  years 
later,  and  on  that  aocoant  erroneously  mentioned  Quirinut,  Nevertheless,  dairinus  may 
hav«  been  actually  present  at  this  assessment  not  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  but 
•s  imperial  commissioner;  ibr  Josephus  expressly  says  that  he  had  held  many  other  offices 
befcre  he  was  Governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state- 
ment agree  exactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  unphilological , 
while  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
far  the  object  which  ho  had  in  view. 

^  The  tradition  in  JuUin  MaHyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  they  found  shelter  in  a 
cave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  (^  vnikaiiif  nri  oivKyrvi 
iM  foipaif),  may  be  true,  although  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  prophecy  in  IsaL,  xxxiii.,  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  venion),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  arose,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
types  of  Christ  whether  warranted  by  the  connexion  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  speci- 
fy Boek  a  cave  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  nor,  indeed,  does  the 
paasage  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
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strange  to  Buch  as  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity,  a  GrOD  of 
eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and  listens  willingly  to  the 
secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  Being 
to  foreshadow  great  world-historical  epochs -by  responding  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
historical  phenomena ;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
people  of  Judea,  guided  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
yearned  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  (locks,  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account  does  not  say  that 
the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah.  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
by  communion  with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
lime  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  bom.* 


*  Jostly  and  bcantifully  gays  SMeiermacktr,  **  There  ii  something  remarkable,  i 
thing  divine,  in  the  satisfaction  not  seldom  afforded  in  extraordinary  timet  eTeo  Ui 
iudividaol  longings."  We  agree  with  this  great  teacher  in  thinking  that  this  aocoant 
came  indirectly  from  the  shepherds  tlicmsolves,  as  it  recites  so  particnlariy  what  occurred 
to  themselves  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  facts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows:  The  faithfol  were 
anxioos  to  preserve  the  minate  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  (We  cannot  be  persasded 
by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  this  feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every 
day  how  anxiously  men  look  for  individual  traits  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  Especial- 
ly would  any  one  who  had  the  opportunity  prosecute  such  researches  in  the  remaikable 
place  where  Christ  was  bom.  Perliaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of  the  shep- 
herds who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them  was  vividly  recalled 
alter  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  such  a  man  would  give  with 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard ;  but,  taking  tliem  as  they  stand,  it  is  aatooisb- 
ing  how  free  they  are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  expression,  and 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  treat. 
Whether  we  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the  same 
thought  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  shephcnis,  viz.,  that  "  God  is  gk>rified  in  the 
Messiah,  who  brings  peace  and  Joy  to  the  ear^,  and  restores  man  again  to  the  Divine 
favour.** 
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§  17.  The  Sacrifice  of  Purificaiion,  and  the  Ransom  of  the  First-horn; 
their  Weight  as  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory, 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened  by 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-bom.*  This  appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here :  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  the  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  mythus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
As  the  above  1  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  ft-om  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  un- 
worthy of  its  dignity ;  or  the  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  Ezod.,  xiii.,  3,  13 ;  Nam.,  iiL,  45 ;  xviii.,  15 ;  Lcvit,  xii.,  3. 

t  The  remark*  of  Straasa,  L  c,  p.  326,  do  oot  at  all  weaken  what  ia  here  laid.  He  ad- 
duces, alio,  the  fact  that  Lake  (iii.,  31)  states  the  haptism  withoat  mentioning  John's  pre- 
▼iooi  refasal  (Matt,  iii.,  14) ;  bat  all  the  force  of  this  lies  in  his  presupposition  that  Lake's 
narratire  ia  also  mytliical,  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.,  iv.,  4,  we  o(  coarse  believe  that 
Christ  strictly  fal611ed  the  Mosaic  law ;  bat  this  fact,  on  Jewish  principles,  is  no  parallel  to 
the  other,  viz.,  that  Mary,  ander  the  circamstanccs  of  the  miracabas  birth,  needed  parifica- 
tioo,  and  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  station  in  the  Theocracy, 
mrrffrf  a  nmaom  from  die  obligation  to  the  priesthood. 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re* 
duced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  this  took  place ; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  two  faithful  souls. 

§  18.  Simeon's  Prophetic  Discourse. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divme  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly  vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
just  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  in&nt  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  qfallpeople^  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Jsrael,**\  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  **  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel^  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against  ;l  and  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed" 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
JeWj  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
^  over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  We  have  do  reaaon  to  sappose  him  to  be  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  father  of  Qamaliel,  aa 
00  dUtiDgaiBbing  mark  of  emineoce  is  axiigned  to  him. 

t  It  ia  aaid  in  Luke,  ii.,  33,  that  "Joseph  and  Mary  marvelled^'  at  the  words  of  Simeon. 
Now  it  if  Btratige  that  what  he  aaid  ihonld  appear  marrelloafl  to  the  pafeuts,  who  were 
ahready  cognisant  of  so  many  wonderfbl  eventi  in  the  history  of  the  cliild.  Bat  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Ckispels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  bat  compilations 
of  separate  memoirs ;  and,  again,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  so  imbned  with 
wonder  at  the  eitraordtnary  whoU,  as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  his  expression  in  detailing 
the  separate  parU,  again  and  again.  The  narrative  woald  have  worn  a  very  different  as- 
pect had  Luke  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjust- 
ed, instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

t  The  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their  own  spiritual  dis- 
positions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destrnction  for  the  unbeliever.  Aroand  his  banner 
the  hosts  of  the  faithful  gather ;  bot  infidels  reject  and  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas ;  all  world-historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 

$  The  accurate  report  of  this  discourse  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  ac- 
count  came  indirectly  from  Anna :  not  only  the  discoame,  but  the  whole  occurrence,  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind. 
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U  ilhnnine  tbem  also.  Nor  does  he  conceiye  Messiah's  kingdom  as 
umphing  at  once  by  displayB  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  dc- 
loping  itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
adual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
pt  part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
I  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suflfering  to  Mary,  so 
lefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  oi  post  factum  invention.  But 
e  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
e  sufierings  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  corrupt 
tople  vrith  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liii. 
The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
vealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 

8  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

19.   The  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour, —  The  Star  of  the 

Wise  Men. 
Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  from  a  far-distant 
od,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
d  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
iHar  mode  of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
i6ti  as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a 
eitiour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.t  We  have  before  remarked, 
ist  the  natural  developoment  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  same 
rection  as  the  movement  o£  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
ire  the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
1  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
id  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
I  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
9tached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
:tMe  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
ider  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
ition  was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
hat  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
tider  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
^velation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

•  We  agree  with  Sckteiermaeher  in  thinking  it  probahle  that  tlie  narrative  came  indi- 
ctly  from  Anna.  She  is  far  more  minutely  deacribed  in  it  than  Simeon,  altboagh  the 
tier  and  hia  diacoorae  conatitate  the  moat  important  port  of  the  account,  while  her  worda 

9  not  reported  at  all. 

t  If  thia  narrative  is  to  bo  considered  aa  mythical,  we  muKt  yet  aacribe  ita  origin  to  the 
jne  aoarce  which  produced  the  Hebrew  Ooapcl,  tit.,  the  JcwishChriatian  congregatioiia 
Ptleatine — a  likely  origin,  indeed,  for  a  myth  aacribmg  ao  great  intereat  and  importance 
ancireomciaed  heathen !  An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occurrence  waa  aub' 
iqaently  made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  reccnaiona  of  the  Hebrew  Goapel 
gnat,  Epiat.  ad  Ephea.,  $  19) :  "  The  atar  aparkled  brilliantly  beyond  all  other  atara :  it 
aa  a  atrange  and  wonderful  aigfat  The  other  atara,  with  the  aun  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
tmnd  it,  bat  ita  blaze  outahone  them  all" 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  dieir 
intercourse  with  different  nations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  religious  sense  of  men ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  of 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course-  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  tokonf  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  b  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if  thereby  He 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-socking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  g^atest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  iiuist  apon  Tacit.,  Hiit,  5, 13,  and  Sueton,,  Veflpasian,  4,  who  ipeak  of  a 
rumoor  apread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approachug  appeanmce  of  the  great  King,  as  it 
if  yet  doabtfal  whether  theie  paaaagei  are  not  imitated  from  Joaephoa. 

t  It  if  neceeaary  to  distinguiih  what  if  objectively  real  in  the  narrative  from  what  ariaea 
from  tbe  aabjective  stand-point  of  the  author  of  onr  Matthew'a  Ck)spel  who  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  account  from  an  eye-witnesa.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  but  also 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  thii ;  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronounced 
arbitrary,  because  it  does  not  either  aflSnn  or  reject  the  objective  reality  of  enery  thing  in 
the  aooonut,  then  must  all  historical  criticiam  be  pronounced  arbitrary  also,  for  it  has  no 
other  mode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

X  Gon£  Biahop  MunUi't  treatise  on  the  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  Idder't  Chronol- 
ogy, ii.,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  aagea  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  theory 
of  tiieir  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

^  Hamann  strikingly  says,  "  How  often  has  God  condescended,  not  merely  to  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices !  But  this  very 
condescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  every 
where  in  ^e  Bible,  afforda  aobjecta  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  God  for  displaya  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle  curioaity,  or 
for  the  spirit  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect."—  Warki,  i.,  58. 
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rial  umveiBe,  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden  from  our 
▼iew. 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  the  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
— no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Rcdecmer^cau 
fail  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sagos  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode, 
they  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  T%e  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  families  ;*  whose  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  ; 
whose  viafe,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death ; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  him,  "  Herodis  mallem  jwrctis  esse,  quam  JiliusV\  It  was 
that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

•  Joseph.,  Archaeol,  xv.,  viii.,  $  4. 

t  Theae  words  were  applied,  in  the  fifth  centary,  by  an  anachroDism  of  the  pagan  writer 
Macrohiui,  to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. — Saiumal^  vl,  4. 
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God  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jewv,  ineteatdis 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless-  "" 
ings,  commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  thofC^is 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  thej  should  all^E^ 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to-^^ 
weep  for  his  death  !t  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few  ^^ 
children  to  his  rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 
monster? 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrant's 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  fiight  into  Egypt.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings  ;  the  power  of 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all 
dangers,  the  hand  of  Goo  guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious^ 

§  21.   The  Return  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee. 

*  It  wa«  nev^er  executed. 

t  JosephoM  (ArchaeoL,  xvii.,  6,  S)  gayi  of  him  :  "  }/H>i(uva  xoX^  ahrbv  ^/>ri  hA  vSaiv  iltiYptm- 
Ivovau.**  EroD  Seklottcr  admits  (View  of  Ancient  Hiitory  and  CiviHxatioo,  iii^  1,  p.  96t 
that  the  aoooant  of  the  maMacre  of  the  infanta,  riewed  in  thii  connexioo,  oflen  no  im 
probability. 

X  Inatead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  might,  with  the  idealistic 
ghost-seers,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that  **  the  idea  wron^it  itself  into  history  in 
the  popular  traditions"  (whose  origin,  by-the-way,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians/'  In  that  case  we  mast  consider  every  thing  remarkable, 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as  absolatoly  fabaloas.  This 
were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  aiheize  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  sach  is  the  necessary 
tendency  of  that  criticism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  inflaenco. 

$  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Matthew  and  Luke  contradicted  each  other  here.  Luke 
states  that  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethle- 
hem for  a  special  purpose  (the  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perform  the  necessary 
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I  22.  Broiken  and  Sitters  ofjtiut;  the  Mention  of  them  in  the  Gotpd 
Narrative^  Proof  of  its  historical  Character. 
VarioQS  scattered  etatements  in  the  Evangeliits  lead  us  to  conclude 
rfaat  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religrious  princi- 
ples of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this ;  it  hannoniEes 
iMrell  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock  ;  nor  is  diere 
any  thing  at  rariance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical,  the  idea  of  later- 
bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
Buch  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhorrent 
to  some  minds ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Sariour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
i  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
(James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  toas  without  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.  True,  this  daily  con- 
ceremonies  after  the  birth  of  ^e  child,  and  then  rctamed  home.  According  to  Matthew, 
Betklekem  appears  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  wore  only  induced, 
by  ap^cial  considerations,  to  betake  themselves  to  Naxarcth  after  their  retom  from  E^pt. 
TW  ifpvtmt  ooDtradiccion  vanishes  wben  we  consider  that  the  menxrirs  were  collected 
and  written  independently  of  each  other. 

Lake  may  have  received  the  account  of  the  joamey  of  Christ's  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
witboat  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  child,  or  the  cause  tlist  led 
them  to  obange  that  intention ;  while  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  may  have 
adhered  to  the  separate  statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  tlie  special 
cause  of  the  joamey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  may  be  equally  true,  and  harmonise 
well  with  each  other,  althoagh  those  who  put  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  perceive 
the  argument  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (ziii,  54)  we  find  Nasareth  named  as  Christ's 
"own  countiy."  There  is  no  improbabili^  in  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  io- 
doced,  by  the  remarkable  events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  his  destiny  diat  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  ^eir  residence  at  the  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City;  but  that  fear  of  Archclaus,  who  enra- 
latod  Us  father's  cruelty  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  led  them  to  change  tliis  pnrpuse. 
lliis  much  is  certain,  that  Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grew  out  of 
Archelaus's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  history  in 
reganl  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused  before  Augustus  of 
▼arioos  crimes,  and  exiled  to  Vienna. — Joseph.,  xvii.,  xiii.,  3. 

*  The  word  htt,  in  Matt.,  i.,  95,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  Msry's 
first-bom,  leads  us  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge  of  children  subsequently  bora  to  her  (conf. 
J)e  WeiU  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  conclude,  as  the  same  Evangelist 
jnentknH  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother.— See  Matt. 
xiiL,  95.  This  view  is  the  noost  natural  in  such  passages  as  name  them  together,  e.  g., 
Luke.  viiL,  21 ;  Mark,  iii.,  31 ;  John,  ii.,  12 ;  vii..  3.  It  wouM  be  forced  work  indeed  to  sup- 
pose that  in  all  these  passages  iStX^i  is  placed  for  ivnfH9l. 
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tact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  GrOD  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
senses  day  afler  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  afler  such  long-continued 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23.  Consciousness  of  Messiahship  in  the  Mind  of  Jesus, — Jesus  among 

the  Doctors, 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also, 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship.  True,  this  develope- 
ment, far  from  admitting  of  mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive  oc- 
casions. The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  from  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  wo  have  only  a  single  incident ;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
among  die  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were 
accustomedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together|  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son ;  this,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in 

*  WeuM  maintains  (I  cannot  tee  on  what  grounds)  that  this  view  degrades  the  Bivice 
element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  medianical  result  of  circumstances,  p.  264. 

t  Luke  (ii,  42)  says,  "  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  thefeati  of  the  Pass- 
aver."  TUs  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  fcmst  hut  this,  which 
would  imply  tiiat  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Oalilee  to  attend  the  three  chief  feasts 
at  Jenatitm,  or  that  Mary  used  to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  cither  case,  it 
proves  the  peculiar  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

t  Mttry  Moompanied  her  husband,  although  tiie  Jewish  law  did  not  demmd  it. 
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:he  company,**  at  the  erening  bait  of  tbe  cararaiL  Duappointed  in 
Ilia  expectation,  the j  returned  the  neiEt  morning  to  Jerosalem,  and  on 
:he  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
:he  priesta,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  couTenation  on 
points  of  faith.*  His  pazents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
[lad  caused  them,  and  he  replied,  "  my  did  yarn  setk  me  t  Did  yarn. 
%ot  kmow  that  I  must  he  about  my  Faiker^s  bmnness  T'  Now  these 
worda  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,t  of 
:he  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  developement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth. 
die  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness from  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofty  l>e- 
yond  all  human  comparison,  whoso  creative  thoughts  aro  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  tbe  mytkieal  there  is  io  thii  may  be  lecD  from  tbe  ctae  of  Jotcphas,  who 
statefl  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  foarteen  years  old  the  priests  of  the  cit>'  met  with  him 
to  ptit  qaestioDS  to  him  about  the  law. 

t  Tbe  addition  of  extravagant  and  fabaloas  coloaringi  to  historical  elements  may  be  seen 
in  snch  instances  as  the  following  from  IrensBOS,  on  the  childhood  of  Jesas,  taken  out  of  au 
Apocryphal  Gospel  originating  in  Palestine :  "  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronoance 
AUpkf  he  did  sa  Bat  when  he  told  him  to  say  Brth,  the  child  replied. '  Tell  me  the  metai- 
iog  of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  tell  yoo  what  Beth  is'  "  (an  allusion  to  the  mystical  unport  of 
the  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  was  any  nomber  of  such  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels, as  Ixeueas  says. 
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the  spiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whooe  creatiye  power 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave 
birth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  tx>nsciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  life,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child* s  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  comip- 
tion  of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  devel- 
opemont.  The  child  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  Gtod  : 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  their 
afler  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  the  completely  manifested  Christ,  especially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  GrospeL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  Id  the  early  progp^ss  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc- 
casions were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self- activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  tlie 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffused 
around  him. 

§  24.  T/ie  Pharisees. 
In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pharisaism, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  vrith 
the  same  sense'  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.   The  Saddvcees. 
The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still. more  rugged  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.     Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing  but  denying; 
their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  againsf 
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whom  they  strove  to  re-establiflh  the  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  aathoritj 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  principle  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  its 
necessary  inward  union  with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  wished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developcment  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which,  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  the  higher  religious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism was  to  be  gradually  developed.*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreign  and  false,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab* 
iM)lute  and  perpetual  ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  But  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  ho  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Anti- Eudttmonism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

*  Seo  below  for  tho  way  in  which  Christ  iUustrated  ^ii  to  the  Sadducees.  As  to  tbe 
Canon,  it  cannot  be  actaally  proved  that  the  Saddacees  held  it  differently  fitno  other 
Jews.  It  is  trae,  Joscphos  says  (Archeol.  xiii.,  x.,  6)  diat  they  rejected  every  thing  baft 
the  Mosaic  law — Snip  oIk  avaYtf^amoi  iv  ro}s  Muwimi  vSpieis.  Bat  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  ben 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Canon,  but  to  oral  traditions  ;  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  Mosaic  law  alone,  or  in  connexion  widi  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  beld  as  authority  Ibr 
religious  usages.  The  remaining  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispute,  aa  bb 
religions  usages  at  all  wore  derived  ihun  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Saddoceea 
went  so  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines  that  could  not  be 
shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the 
chief,  source  of  religions  truth.  As  we  find  such  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewiib- 
Christian  sects  (Cf  the  Clementines),  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  existed  among 
the  Jews.  They  would  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resurrection,  if  they  bad 
beld  the  Prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateuch ;  although  it  is  possible 
that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  general  tenna 
in  which  Josepbus  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c  Apioo,  | 
8)  do  not  suflBce  to  prove  that  there  were  no  differences  in  this  respect  in  the  differaik 
secti. 
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nameljy  tliat  man  imift  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu- 
ceenm  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudsemonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeisra 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  conk- 
mon  source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli- 
ness,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  ia  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritaal  impoft.t 

§26.  The  Esienet, 
The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  EMenes  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religioiis  spiril  groimd  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Chnstianity.!  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity nnd  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
the  sdr  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
taticm.  Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doetrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ; 
hot  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  dierefore  affi)rd  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmadic  tradition  in  Pirkt  Abolh,  l,  3,  according  to 
wtiicli  tiie  principle  tiiaa  perverted  to  tiie  denial  of  a  fataro  life  came  from  Antigonui  Igh 
Sodio^or  £Qmeon  the  Jnit  The  prevalent  orthodoxy  was  alwayi  inclined  to  ascribe  error 
to  tba  perrenion  of  some  orthodox  doctrine. 

t  Dr.  von  Colin  arrives  at  the  cooclasion  that  "  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Sadducees 
was  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  becaose  the  New  Testament  docs  not  attack  their 
BMwal  pffinciplea,  bat  only  their  denial  of  the  Resorrection." — (Bibl.  ThcoL,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
■ot  admit  die  inference.  Tbii  silence  of  the  New  Testament  can  bo  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  Sadduceeism  had  few  points  iu  common  with  Christianity ;  and  while  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  men  frequently  against  Pharisaic  abuses  of  great  tmtlis  (e.  f(.,  of 
the  fnA  that  morality  and  religion  are  inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Sadduccebm  mode 
sndi  special  controversy  with  its  teachers  unnecessary. 

X  First  aDuded  to  in  an  anpoblished  treatise  of  J.  O.  Wackier,  De  Primordii*  Chriatt' 
mmm  RtHgionii,  Ubri  dno.  See,  especially,  Eeinhard's  Versucfa  iiber  den  Plan  Jesu 
(Renterd's  PUtak  tftke  Founder  of  CkntUamty,  translated  by  A.  Kaofman,  Andover]. 
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tbenu  A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  simOaridat 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Hem 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  tlie  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolute 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uncon- 
ditionally binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery y  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  tlie  image  of  GroD,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject. 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  eflfcct  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  the  g^ifb  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down  the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;•  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostlos  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.t  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental|  theosophy,  manifested  a 

*  Joseph., B.  J.,ii..  viii.,  6:  hBn  [i.e.,  from  old  writing!)  aimXi  vpot  ^rpamtai  vad&r,  //Ut 
rt  ilXs^ir^pioi  Kttl  XiOw  i6t6nirtt  AvtptvvQrrat. 
t  Ct  what  is  said  further  on,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Miracles  of  Clirist." 
X  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  Essenism  from  Alexandrian  Platouism  trans- 
planted into  Palestine,  hut  I  can  find  no  proof  that  their  view  explains  the  general  charactor 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic.*  How  strong  a  contrast  does 
sach  a  system  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex- 
haustless  treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27.  Supposed  InflueTice  of  the  Aleocandrian-Jetouh  Doctrines. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Galilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  was  educated*  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  Affinity  of  Christianity,  as  absolute  Trutfi^for  the  various  opposing 
Religious  Systems. 
On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  afiinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  error ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent 
fragments* 

§  29.  Christ's  Teaching  revealed //'om  within,  not  received  from  without. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 

might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from  abroad.    But  his 

or  die  indiTiduft]  featores  of  Esseninn  as  well  aa  that  in  the  text  Moreover,  I  remain  of 
the  opimon  that  the  doctrines  of  the  TherapeuUe  and  the  Enenei  were  allied,  but  inde- 
pendent religioat  tendencies. 

*  1  can  give  no  other  translation  than  the  following  to  the  passage  in  Josephns  (ArcheoLt 
ZTiii.,  1,  5)  which  speaks  of  the  Essenes.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take  the  word  d^iiMw, 
not  in  the  pastive,  bat  in  tiie  middle  sense.  **  They  send,  it  is  trae,  their  offerings  to  the 
tempie,  but  they  bring  no  sacrifices,  becaose  they  so  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  themselTCS ;  and,  for  fear  o{  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  they  keep  away  from  the  common  sanctoary,  and  make  their  sacrifice*  apart, 
soiroanded  only  l^  the  initiated." 

t  Cf.  my  Kirchengeschichte,  2d  edit,  Part  L,  for  the  relatioo  between  the  Alezaodriaa 
theokgy  and  Christianity. 
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power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  manifestation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate God  produced ;  and  tkii  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
without.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  coosista  in  its 
relation  to  himself  as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  hia  un- 
originated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

§  30.   The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Christ's  Connexion  with  the 

Schools. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminariee,t  hia  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
np  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupiL  But,  on  the  eontra- 
rj,  we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  vii., 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.t  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materiala  from 
those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt.,  vii.,  29). 

*  We  recall  here  the  profoond  sentiment  of  s  prophetic  German  mind :  "  The  pewl  of 
Christianity  is  a  life  hidden  in  God,  a  tnath  in  Ohrist  the  Mediator,  a  power  whieh  coMriflU 
neither  in  words  and  forms,  nor  in  dogmas  and  outward  acts ;  it  cannot,  thereibre,  be  val- 
ued by  the  common  standards  of  logic  or  ethics/' — Hamann,  iv.,  iffiS. 

t  Dr.  Paulus  supposes  that  Christ,  because  ho  was  caDed  RabH,  not  only  by  his  diaei> 
pies,  bnt  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Nicodemus,  and  even  by  his  enemies  (John,  ri.,  95)» 
obtained  that  title  in  the  way  usual  among  tho  Jews ;  and  he  intimates  that  Christ  studied 
with  the  rabbis  of  the  Essenes,  and  perhaps  obtained  the  degree  from  them  (Life  of  Christ, 
i.,  1, 123).  But  when  we  remember  that  ho  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  reoogiussd 
his  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  othcre,  who  did  not  recognize  it,  would  yet  call 
him  tkeir  master,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  xvii.,  34 ;  h  SiidoKoXos  lnHv.  Nioodemus,  however,  did  reaDj 
acknowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher ;  nor  were  those  who  addressed  him  as  Rabbi  in 
John,  vi.,  25,  by  any  means  his  enemies.  This  8t>'le  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply 
his  possession  of  a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribunal,  bnt  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  ibIUywsrs 
that  be  gathered  around  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  created 
rabbUt  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  if  tliey  did,  such  titles  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nised by  tho  prevailing  party,  the  Pharisees. 

X  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a  tradition  in  prim- 
itive Christian  times  to  that  effect;  so  Justin  Mart}T  (Dialog.^  c.  Tryph^t  316)  sayi:  rmbra 
Ttl  TtKTwtKi  ipya  itpydliro  iv  AvBpwroiS  &¥,  trol  fyrya,  6ta  rointv  Kat  ra  r^c  iiKaiocvvrfi  «vfi&}>a  iilir 
cKuv  Kat  ivipyn  Piov.  It  may  be  that  tliis.  and  the  tradition,  also,  that  Christ  was  destitute 
of  personal  beauty,  were  rather  ideal  than  historical  conceptions,  framed  to  confonn  with 
his  humble  condition  "  in  the  form  of  a  servant."  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  high 
position,  but  finom  a  lowly  workshop ;  as,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Celsus,  his  first  (hi* 
Kiwers  were  mechanics.  But  the  report  may  have  been  true,  and  was,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  correct  Against  this  has  been  adduced  the  following  passage  in  Orig^ 
eemi.  Cds.,  vi.,  36,  viz. :  Sri  iviuiuSi  rwv  hf  raif  iKK^ffoltuf  ^tpoiUvtav  ihayytXiw  rUrtav  ahr^  h  *Iir 
c«6f  avar^pairrai.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Oigea,  (h>m  a  false  pride  that  took  offence  at  Christ's  working  as  a  common  mechanic, 
and  a  foolish  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagans,  who  reproached  Christians  with  this  feature 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CODBSB  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

§  31.  Graunng  Consciousness  of  His  Messidhship  in  Christ, 

ALTHOUGH  80  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
acurity,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  reg^ds  as  the 
task  of  his  life,  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his 
previous  yeaxs  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
fimner  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tkms  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  clearness,  and  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  sin^ 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.     He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  tiw  life  of  their  founder.  Fritztche  fonnds  an  ineffectaal  argament  on  the  following  in- 
ternal groond,  viz.:  "  Christ's  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  ap- 
pearing as  a  pablic  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  artisans,  and  even  the  scribes 
•ometimei  supported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  True,  the  terihes  might  occasion- 
ally work  at  trades  witliout  reproach,  but  to  be  merely  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  was 
quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  How  comes  this  carpenter  to  $et  vp 
at  our  teaeker  7"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  docs  not  follow  because, 
afterward,  only  designations  of  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designation  was  fixed  upon  him  only  as  "  the  son  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "be  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple," hang  well  together.  They  could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  "  he  is  a  car- 
penter, like  the  others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  living,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  necessarily  flow- 
ing from  it),  that  the  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Redeemer  thus 
ennobled  human  labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
fidim99ov  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  civfl  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  which  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
day  totbii. 
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pravity  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  although  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  might  have  been  fully  developed  in 
his  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
God  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God— by  John  the  Baptist^  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex' 
amine.t 

*  The  age  at  which  the  Levites  entered  on  their  office.— Namh.,  W. 

t  A  promising  young  theologian  of  Liibeck,  L.  von  Rokden,  haa  lately  put  finth  an  excel- 
lent treatiBe  on  thia  sabject,  well  adapted  for  general  circulation,  entitled  "Johannw  der 
Tftafcr,  in  seinem  Leben  and  Wirken  dargeitellt." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 
^  32.  How  far  the  Baptist  remved  the  Expectation  of  a  Messiah, 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  Groo's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Hm  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  ex- 
isted in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  Pkilo  proves  this. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  tlio  idea 
of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
Ao  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degprading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

*  So  SMeiermaeher  (ChrUtlkhe  Sittenlehre,  p.  19}  itatM  that  John's  work  wai  "to  re- 
rive  the  forgotten  idea  of  the  Messiah.*' 
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the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was  due  to  the  efibrts  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  laboura  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  Causes  of  Obscurity  in  tJie  Accounts  left  us  of  the  Baptist. — Sources: 
The  Evangelists,  Josephus, 
The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiar 
stand -point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self-con- 
sciousness, and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itself.  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new ;  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
given  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Josephus^]  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  aims. 

*  Matt.,  xi.,  12.    We  shftll  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  thia  passage  hereafter, 
t  ArcheoL,  xiz.,  1. 
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-As  to  the  fim,  it  is  very  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under* 
^Uiod  in  the  light  of  Chrifltianity  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
^KUssion.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
^letter  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be> 
fore  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  fix)m  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  difibrenccs  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep- 
resented as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
smcerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  fulfil- 
ment, it  would  be  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  aflbcted  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration. 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convoy 
his  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  practical  religion 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  genetic  developement  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  those  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  scientijlc  history  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
former,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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riew  the  fact  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  re- 
ligious wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  set 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel  • 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  Groo  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  diat  the  accoum 
of  Josephus,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  events 
that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
ligious stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  worid 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  developement  in  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  by  an  intuitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  vras  desti- 
tute. Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  religious  events  is  concerned ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in  their  gen- 
eral features.  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Ho  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts afford. 

§  34.  The  Baptist's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  the  Desert, 
We  learn  from  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retired,  like  the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots, 

*  An  example  u  afforded  in  the  caae  of  Banut,  of  whom  Joaephas,  who  waa  hia  diaciple, 
givea  an  accoont  in  hia  aatobiog^raphy,  $  S :  **  MHin  flh  iw^  iMpw  xpiificMv,  r^o^i^  ii  r^ 
mhriitiTus  ^fihniv  tp^oftfituvnHrhxf^  ^  Umn  r^  MN^  «ai  r^  vtfmi  aiiXAictf  Ara^CMr  v^ 
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and  there,  becoming  teachers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples 
around  them.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by 
a  sigp  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  ngid  and  ascetic 
life  from  his  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
to  g^ide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  differed  from  the  other 
teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  they  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
them  in  their  solitude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for 
their  vices  and  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false 
aecurity  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  prominently ;  while 
he  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours lefl  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  with 
his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  his  people.  Like  his  type, 
Elias,  he  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as 
food,  and  wild  honey .t 

§  35.  John  as  Baptist  and  Preacher  of  Repentance. 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  prepare 
their  soub  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,^  gathered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  him,  and  announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  Ho  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sifl  his  people,  and  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
descent  and  the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

•  Arcbeol^  xviii.,  v.  2. 

t  In  the  Ebkmitifh  recension  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John  described  aa  p(^i 
irptwt  tl  if  r<S»f  (  ^y  nS  iidwa,  utt  irtpis  iv  Aalta  {•*  it  had  the  taite  of  manna,  aa  a  cake  baked 
in  oil." — Num.,  zi.»  8).  The  simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and 
even  falsified.  The  ixpUtf  (kwnsts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  onworthy  for  John,  and  he 
makes  iY'P*^^  (cakes)  ont  of  them,  and  thus  gets  a  chance  of  comparing  John's  food  witli 

t  We  follow  the  statement  of  Lnke  (iiL,  2),  which  hai  the  advantage  in  distinguishing 
from  eadi  other  the  periods  in  John's  manifestatkm. 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  exhorted  all  to 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi.,  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  followers ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  (Isai.,  xL,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  all. 

§  36.  Relations  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  Baptist, 
We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period  ]  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufficiency  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vii.,  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  •'  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that "  many  Pharisees  and  Satl- 
ducees  came  to  John*s  baptism,'*  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omission 
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which  could  hardly  have  occarred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  far  departec 
from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching .•  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
liave  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  toward^  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been 
favoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fiilly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
fwlfiah  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
€jf  suspicion,  there  were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  Tlie  severe  sermont  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
•'  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  **  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  1  Would 
you  really  escape  it  ?  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  •  Abraham  is  our  father  ;^  for  I  tell  you  that 

*  We  cannot  rapport  the  expreuion  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of  Joaephoa  (xviii., 
I.,  4),  that  the  Sadduceef  were  accustomed  to  accommodate  their  own  oonvictions  to  the 
principlei  of  the  Pharisees,  on  acooant  of  the  strong  bold  which  the  latter  had  npon  the 
people.  In  tfiii  case,  at  least,  no  such  accommodation  was  reqaired,  from  the  repute  in 
which  John  was  held  among  the  Pharisees. 

t  Lnke,  iiL,  7 ;  Matt,  iii.,  7.  Lake  report!  it  as  addressed  to  the  people ;  Matthew  to 
the  Phftriseei  and  Saddocees. 
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the  deyelopeinent  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham; naj,  from  these  yery  stones  that  lie  upon  the  river  bank,  God 
can  raise  up  his  children/' 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his  kingdom  from  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if'  thoy  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  Relations  of  John  to  the  People,  and  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his 

own  Disciples. 
True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  two 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  ofiice,  but  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

§  38.  John*s  Demands  upon  the  People  compared  with  those  qf  Christ. 
— His  humble  Opinion  of  his  own  Calling. 
But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  affections !  This  difference  arose  natural- 
ly, however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accom- 
plbhed  by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ;  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  moraJs  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  God-like  feature  of 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  lo  found  the  new  crea- 

*  Matt,  zxL,  32. 
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tion,  bat  only  to  proclaim  h :  nor  did  liir  tknAeinf  oi  eager  duousaitdm 
to  hang  upon  his  lips,  nor  the  CBCfaitii»dc  jore  oc  iik  own  immediaie 
followers,  ever  readj  to  gioriiy  dieir  master,  in  the  leaeit  deeree  blind 
his  perceptioDs  of  dotr,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling-  CoimDced  &at 
be  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepaze,  and  not  to  czeaiev  be  nerer  pre- 
tended to  work  mincles,  nor  did  his  dixiplea,  atnmglj  as  be  i 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  poiieis  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IL 

BELATIOX  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

$  39.  Jakm's  Explamaliom  ofkU  Rdatiom  to  the  JItstiaA.     Tkt  Eap- 
tism  by  Water  amd  by  Fire. 

CAREFULLY,  howerer,  as  John  avoided  exciting  frlse  expecta- 
tions, they  could  hardly  £ul  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of  fore- 
boding and  hope  for  the  coining  of  Messiah,  after  time  enongfa  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future.*  Many 
of  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deeply  mored  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestire  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  afkerward  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  mem  mmsed  t»  tkeir  kearU  wketker  he 
icere  the  Christ  or  mo,j  he  resolved  to  define  hu  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di* 
vine  power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself^  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  performiog  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  amd  withjire  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  his  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  iraroerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offireX     Those  who  re- 

*  Panl'i  wordf  (Acti,  xiii.,  25)  letd  us  to  infer  that  thii  took  pltce  first  towtrda  the  end 
of  Joha'fl  career.  t  Lake,  iiL,  15. 

t  Some  think  the  "  fire"  if  oted  aa  a  tymbol  of  the  Holy  Gboa^  inaanrach  aa  it  ii  em- 
stayed  in  other  placea  in  Scriptare  to  denote  Dirine  inflaencea.    In  thia  riew  of  the  paa- 
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fused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting"  by  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  ap- 
pearing with  his  ''  fan*'  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  of 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  JohrCi  Conception  of  Messiah^ i  Kingdom. 
'  Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  tlie  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  ho  sets  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spirit-baptism ;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  fiSTavoia,  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  King ; 
so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  bo 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of  the 
Theocratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enemies  aiid  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  univeraal 
corruption ;  and,  afler  the  strife  has  separated  tlio  wicked  members  of 

sage,  M  the  baptum  by  lealer  lymbolizei  preparatory  repentance,  to  that  by /re  ijTnbol- 
ices  the  tranafigoring  and  parifying  power  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opiniun  im,  howev- 
er, that  aa  jadgment  by  fire  it  ipoken  of  bat  a  few  venei  after  (Lake,  iii.,  17),  it  moat  be 
taken  in  the  same  aenae  here ;  and  the  baptism  byjirt  referred  to  the  aiding  pn)ceaa  im- 
mediately mentioned.  Thoa  the  fire  ia  the  a>-mbol  of  the  power  which  conaomea  eveiy 
thing  impare,  in  the  aame  aeoae  in  which  Ood  ia  aaid  to  be  **  a  conaaming  fire." 
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the  Theocratic  nadon  from  the  good,  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  purified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  John's  Recognitiam  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

(\.)  Import  of  his  Baptum  of  Jeron.— (2.)  The  Contiiiiiance  of  his  Ministry. — (3.) 
Possible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — (4.)  His  Mesnge 
from  Prison. — (5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  e\il,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  Gt)D,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  he- 
stow  it  upon  others.  From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  office  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
of  h\B  person.  So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visihle 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  hy  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
hy  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  horder-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
"  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  power — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
he  will  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one ;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "  to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shall 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  idea,  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
his  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
But  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course  of  events 
— to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different  from  his  own  ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  thejact  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messi^, 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  nnconditional  credi- 
bility of  the  (xospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Grospel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot- 
ing, by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  ?  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  ?  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  secti  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37 ; 
xiii.,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  ?  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ipxofievog 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  ?  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transfen*ed  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  afler  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  afforded  some  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If 
the  above-mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  short 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-witness.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

•  John,  i,7, 15;  iii.,32;  T,33. 
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(1.)  Import  of  the  BaptiBm  of  Jesas  by  John. 

We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even  the  fact  of  this 
baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless  skepticism ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  accounts,  however  else  they  may  differ,  presuppose  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  tradition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it ;  the  very  ap- 
plication of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mind,  which  a  peculiar  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find  no  possible  connecting  link 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification'  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousnesis 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  unoriginated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  BaptiBt's  continuance  in  his  Ministry  of  Preparation. 
We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  as 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  would  bring  about  the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  o£hii  testimony.  This  ex- 
pectation would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  not  to  anticipate  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  by  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  bad  to  continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel- 
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opement,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until  their  termination,  a  termina — 
tion  which  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  about.*     As,,^ 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid  _ 
before  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon    . 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proofs  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to.t 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  John's  Conviction  of  the  Messuihship  of  Jesus. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship— 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  ?  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty!  Can  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopement  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge— of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  ?  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  religious  truths.  These  do  not  grow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  Goo's  light, 
penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  investigators  of  Biblical 
literatare,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  fully  carried  out  See 
his  "  Biblisches  Realworterbach/'  i.,  693,  2d  ed. 

t  Acts,  X.,  37  ;  xiiL,  25.  Paul  had  much  more  occasion  to  quote  John's  testimony  when 
preaching  to  his  disciples  at  £phesus  (Acts,  xix.,  1-5).  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
positively  that  he  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he 
did ;  for  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  words  tdvt*  iouv,  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Pawl 
to  the  ipxif^^of  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baptist 
What  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts,  xviii.,  25 :  he  teas  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  kmovinff 
only  the  baptitm  ofJohv)  rpnnnt  be  understood  nakedly  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahship. 
This  could  only  be  the  case  if  Hot  rod  xvplm  (v.  25)  were  equivalent  to  e»5  S6ov  (v.  26).  and 
signified  merely  the  vay  revealed  by  God,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  Bat  this 
cannot  be.  The  word  Kvpios  must  be  taken  in  its  specific,  Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  follows,  viz. :  ?ie  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Ijord,  which  cannot  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Ood,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jeans  as 
Messiah.  But  if  it  could  be  fully  proved  that  all  these  disciples  of  ZcAm  knew  as  yet  no- 
thing of  Jesus  as  the  ipxofttvoi  announced  by  the  Baptist,  it  would  not  affect  our  assertiaia 
at  all ;  for  we  have  ah-oady  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  fbUowers  to 
Christ  as  Messiah. 
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birth ;  only  so  far  as  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine. 
So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  life,  when  no 
vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision,  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  religious  truths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
times  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
the  fluctuations  and  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  affords  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  fi:om  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objective  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itself.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  greater 
than  John ;  words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less supematuralism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological developement ;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by 
a  higher  light 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it.  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.     The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.    Is  it,  there- 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
doubt  arose  within  him  1 

(4.)  The  Message  fix)m  Prison. 

The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  shows  that 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  superiority  of  Christ,  but  to  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Messiahship  itself, 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Chiist,  thsLt  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
favour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  the  Ipxofievog.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed  or  offended  because  his  groimd- 
less  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the  dawning  convic- 
tion. The  warning  against  OKavdaki^eaSod.  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed :  they  were,  as  we 
ihall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  from  them 
hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  *'  him  that  was  to 
come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an 

*  Matt,  xi.,  %  3. 
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attitude  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  full  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  oifacty  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
when  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itself. 

§  42.   The  PhenomcTia  at  the  BaptiMm,  and  their  Import, 

(I.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision. — (2.)  The  Ebionitish  View  and  its  Opposite. — (3.)  Devel- 
opement  of  the  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament — (4.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ 
not  a  Rite  of  Porificatiou. — (5.)  But  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign. — 
(6.)  John's  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ. — (7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. — 
(8.)  The  Vision  and  the  Voice ;  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concurrent  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
ipxofievog  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this :  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person  of 
Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter 1  And  did  Jesus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianic  mission  ]  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectively,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  1 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision  to  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  na 
objective  supernatural yac^.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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themselves  and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

(2.)  Ebionitish  Views  of  the  Miracle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ebitmites,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement ;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  clement  of  superiority,  viz.,  that  be  was 
endowed  with  the  Julness  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be- 
come what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon  Christ  fi*om 
without;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the. old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if«  instead  of  consideriiig  a  Divine  communication  from  with- 
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out  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos 
in  assuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal  state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  Different  Steps  in  the  New  Testament  Notion  of  the  Baptism,  up  to  that  of 
John  the  Evangelist. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Christian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel* 
opement,  tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  or 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  for 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimacy 
with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understand 
profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too, 
we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John's  Gospel:  "And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  tJu  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  uj}on  him.  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  hut  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me^ 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him^ 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  I  saw  and  hare 
record  that  this  is  tJie  Son  of  GoD."t]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 

*  As  in  Luther  we  see  freqaent  references  to  the  light  which  first  broke  upon  his  mind 
during  his  monastic  life  at  Erforth,  an  epoch  of  the  utmost  moment  to  his  after  career  as  a 
reformer.  t  John,  i.,  3S-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  outward  and  material  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  call  to 
the  Messiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developement,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Rite  of  Purification. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purification  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.t 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  or- 
ganism, always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  sin|  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
before  the  fall — even  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whotever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  admit  a  doimant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
way.§  There  is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  before  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 


*  Dc  WcHc,  on  Matt,  iii.,  16.  Conf.  his  SUteidehre,  $  49, 50 ;  and  Sfraua,  too,  after  he  had 
seen  that  Uic  view  formerly  expressed  by  him  was  untenable  (I.  c.,  43:2,  433). 

t  Matt,  xix.,  17. 

t  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  old  controversy  whether  Christ's  iinlessneis  is  to 
be  recjanled  as  a  po«ge  non  peccarc  or  a  non  pottse  peccare. 

$  We  cannot  enter  further  into  Uiis  subject  here,  bat  take  pleasure  in  referring  oar  read> 
ers  to  the  late  excellent  work  of  J.  AfAller,  y'lz.,  "  Die  Lehro  von  der  Sflnde,"  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  with  remarkable  depth  and  clearness.  The  new  elocidatioiis  in  the  Sd 
edition,  especially,  evince  a  foondness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent 
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(5.)  The  Baptism  of  Chrut  a  Rite  of  Consecration  to  lus  Theocratic  Beign. 

All  difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  conBidering  John's  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Sov- 
ereign. The  repentance  and  the  sense  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substajitial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  without  through  communications  from  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  bestowing  those 
precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previoos  Acquaintance  with  Christ? 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  fidled,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divimty  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap,  i.)  of  the  relationshipt  between  the  two  families,  that 

*  Tlie  Apocryphal  Goapoli  contaio  many  fablei  in  regard  to  Mary's  descent  from  a 
priestly  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest 
and  king.  (So  in  the  second  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
^  7  :  intoTi^att  npiot  ix  rwv  Acvi  apxupka  Ka\  U  tUv  lo6ia  (iaetXia,  both  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah.) There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Lnke's  acooant  of  the  relationship  between  Mar}* 
and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  beinp^  of  priestly  lineage,  which  is  only  given  en  passani ;  the 
■tress  is  laid  npon  the  descent  from  David^t  line. 

t  Matlbew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship  and  to  give  any  reason  fiir  John's  re- 
luctance to  baptize  Clirist,  only  proves  his  narrative  to  be  more  artless,  and  tfierefiiro  more 
credible.  The  Ebionitish  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  shows  far  greater  marks  oC  design,  and. 
indcetl,  of  an  alteration  for  a  set  purpose.  It  represents  the  miracnloos  appearances  as 
preceding  and  caosing  John's  conduct. — When  John  hears  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  sees 
the  miracnloos  light,  he  inquires,  Yf^o  art  thou  ?  A  second  voice  is  heard  to  reply,  Tki$ 
if  my  Moved  Son,  in,  ichom  I  am  veil  pleased.  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  his  feet  and 
crj*.  Baptize  thorn  me.  Christ,  refusing  him,  says,  Suffer  t/.— Here  not  only  are  tlie  phe- 
nomena exaggerated,  but  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebiouitiflh  views,  which  denied 
the  miraculous  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sudden  change  by  which  be 
was  called  and  fitted  fur  the  Mcssiahship  st  the  mometit  of  baptism  should  be  made  prom* 
inent  by  contrast  with  aU  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  that  hejirtf 
received  the  Holy  Gliost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  the  fnrm  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
that  period  he  was  eudowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer  new  manifestations.  H'S 
divine  character  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden,  magical  way  :  and  the  two  periods  of  his 
life,  before  and  after  that  event,  were  brought  into  clear  and  sharp  contrast:  every  thinir 
that  oocorred  at  the  baptism  was  deemed  miraculous,  while  all  the  wonden  of  his  previons 
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he  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  The  Saviour  "prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke,  iii.,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselves  his  countenance,  full  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  the  early  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  of  Grod— all  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism — should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  qft/iee,  and  earnest  thou  to  me  /" 

(7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized  Christ  with 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  it 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  iron, 
heaven  ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  the  rite  in  the  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  his  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  "  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I 
come  baptizing  with  water. ^^     John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 

life  were  rejected;  in  short,  his  Divine  and  hnman  natore  were  rudely  torn  asonder.  We 
see  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  theory  in  obscnring  history,  and  detect  in  it  also  the 
f^erm  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way  from  Judaism  to  Onosticism.  8o  it  was  with  the 
doctrines  of  Cerinthns  and  Basilides  on  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ 
possessed,  as  man,  the  huapTnTmiv  of  human  nature  (although  it  never  became  actual  sin 
iu  him);  and  the  lledceraer  was  not  Chriif,  but  the  heavenly  Spirit  that  descended  upon 
him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  object  of  John's  baptism  (viz^ 
purification  and  forgiveness)  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
may  be  seen  in  the  Qospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  account 
runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  his  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  them  to  John,  in 
order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  replied,  quid  peccavi.  vt  vadam  et  hapti- 
zer  ab  eo,  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi  ignorantia  e»t  ("unless  I,  who  hare  not  sinned, 
carry  the  germ  of  sin  unconsciously  within  me").  (Hicron.,  b.  iii..  Dialog,  adv.  Pelag.,  ad 
init).  It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  iu  the  K^pvytta  Ilhpov,  according  to  which  Christ  made 
his  confession  of  sin  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after  it  Thus  we  see  two  op- 
posite tendencies  conspiring  to  falsify  history  in  the  life  of  Christ  The  one  sought  falsely 
to  glorify  bis  early  life,  and  embellished  his  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  odier 
sought  to  degrade  his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  after> 
ward  became  from  bis  Messianic  inauguration.  The  relation  of  our  Gospels  to  both  these 
false  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Schntckenburger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Gcistlichkeit  WUrtemburgs,  Bd.  iv.,  s.  12S),  that 
Matthew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  narrative, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  false  colouring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Utteri  and  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit,  Bd.  ii..  s.  440.  and  1833,  s.  436).  that  the  diabgue  be- 
tween John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  Ebionitish  version,  took  place  during  tba 
baptism,  is  inaccurately  placed  by  Matthew  before  it 
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necessarily  involve  (as  we  have  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  previous  expectations, 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  biith, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  testimony  inmie- 
diately  vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(8.)  The  ViBion  at  the  BaptLBm,  and  the  Voice,  intended  exclasively  for  the  Baptist. 

When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en- 
couraged him,  saying,  "  For  the  preient,^  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  from  his  own  stand-pomt)  to  fulfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Gtod's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
reverence  with  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  pro- 
phetic inspiration ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ.  In  this 
he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus ;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  also  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
lietokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  sciziure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that 

*  It  was  the  main  object  of  John  the  Evangelist  to  bring  out  prominently  the  Divine  tes- 
timony given  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  the  latter  pointed  the  former  originally  to  Christ) ; 
the  knowledge  which  the  latter  had  derived  from  human  sources  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. In  fact*  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  any  thing  about  it,  and  hence  his  woids  may ' 
imply  that  the  Baptist  bad  no  previous  acquaintaince  at  all  with  Christ ;  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  them  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
'  Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and  their  accounts  will  present  vari- 
eties and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each  of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point, 
and  leaves  the  rest  comparatively  in  the  back-ground.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  historical 
accuracy,  and  we  must  distinguish  them.  In  this  case,  the  one  ceriain  fact,  involved  in  all 
the  narratives,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Baptist  was  led,  by  a 
revelation  made  to  him  at  the  time,  to  consecrate  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism. 
This  fact  must  remain,  even  if  the  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.  We  always 
consider  a  thing  stated  in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  prob- 
ably historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  tins  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but  momentary,  and 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  very  different  one.  De  HlUte's  remarks  (Comm.,  2d  ed.)  seem  to 
me  not  very  cogent  "  Christ  describes  his  baptism  as  npixov,  and  hence  this  view  cannot 
be  correct"  But  what  made  it  nphrov  was  the  fact  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  prepara- 
tory to  die  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  his  gkiry.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to  the  now, 
mi  only  to  the  now.    The  ipu  implies  the  contrast,  which  is  not  expressed. 
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he  could  impart  k  to  others  and  fill  them  completely  with  it,  not  as  a 
prophet,  but  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,*  as  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  in  Christ,  which  formed  the  substance  symbolized 
by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  distinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the 
voice  from  heavcn,t  saying,  **  This  is  my  beloved  San^  in  whom  I  am 
well  jpleasedr  Words  that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  full 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect 
union  of  God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a  holy 
God  tc  he  well  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  voice ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  evangelist 
does  not  relate  the  baptism  (John,  i.,  29,  33),  but  cites  John  Baptist  as 
referring  to  it  at  some  later  period.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  recorded  (''  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  San  of 
God^**  V.  34),  presupposes  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that 
Sonship.  At  all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the 
import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  exj>ression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spint,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist^ 

*  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  meana,  that  John  comprehended  this  in  the  foil  lense 
which  we,  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  are  able  to  give  to  it 

t  Altbongfa  the  words  of  the  voice,  ai  given  in  onr  Gospels,  contain  at  most  only  an  al- 
lusion to  Psahn  ii.,  7,  wo  find  that  passage  fuUjf  quoted  in  the  Ebionitish  Evang,  gd  He- 
braos.  Tlio  words  are  still  better  pat  together  in  the  Nazarcan  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
osed  by  Jerome :  Factum  est  autem  quum  ascendisset  Domiuus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons 
omnia  Spiritus  Bancti  et  requievit  super  earn,  et  dixit  illi ;  Fill  mi,  in  omnibos  prof^etis 
expectabam  te,  nt  venires  et  rcquiesccrcm  in  te.  Tu  es  enim  requies  mca,  ta  es  filius 
meus  primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempitemnm  (Hieron.,  1.  iv.,  in  Esaiam,  c.  xi.,  ed.  VaU 
larsi,  t.  iv.,  p.  1,  t  156).  Here  a  profound  Christian  sense  is  expressed :  Christ  is  the  aim 
of  the  whole  Theocratic  devclopcment,  and  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity ;  in  him  the  Holy  Ghoat  finds  a 
permanent  abode  in  humanity,  a  resting-place  for  which  it  strove  in  all  its  wanderings 
through  these  isolated,  fragmentary  revelations ;  he  is  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  far 
as  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  concentrated  in  him.  But  although  a  Christian  sense 
is  given,  tiie  historical  facts  are  obvioosly  coloured. 

X  We  follow  here  especially  the  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  tiie  Baptist  testi- 
fied only  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  If  this  statement  be  presupposed  as  the  original 
one,  the  rest  could  easily  be  derived  from  it.  What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  fact  for 
himself  would  readily  assume  an  objective  form  when  related  by  others.  This  original  ap« 
prehension  of  the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.,  16),  both  ftom  the  heavenly 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  ^it  to  a^r^ ;  although 
the  expression  is  not  perfectly  clear  (conf.  Dleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1833,  s.  433.  and'l^  WeHe. 
in  loc.).  A  confirmation  of  the  originality  of  Matthew's  account  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Ebionitish  Gospel.  In  this,  first,  the  words  are  directly  address- 
ed to  Christ,  and  Psalm  ii.,  7,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  sudden  light  illuminates  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeats  anew,  in  an  altogether  objective  way,  the  words  that  had  been  directed 
to  Christ  In  comparing  our  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospel, 
we  see  bow  the  simple  historical  statement  passed,  by  various  interpolations,  into  die 
Ebionitish  form ;  and  how  a  material  alteniti(m  of  the  facta  arose  fiftnn  a  change  of  torm. 
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to  convince  him  thoroughly  that  He  whoso  coming  he  had  proclaimed, 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallibly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  tlie  vision  was  not 
intended;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  subjective  prepara- 
tion for  his  public  labours. 

throogfa  the  addition  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic  element.  Theie  eocoants  form 
the  baaia,  alao,  of  the  view  held  by  the  sect  called  MatuUeatu  {Zabii,  diaciplea  of  John),  who 
combined  the  elements  of  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnostic 
elements.  Bat  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  than  Clirist,  they  further 
distorted  and  disfigared  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  The  Spirit,  caUed  the  Metten- 
ger  cf  Life,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  still 
more  extraordinary  phenomena,  submits  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jesus  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John,  in 
order  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctrine  and  baptism."  (See  Norberg's 
Rdigiontbueh  of  this  sect) 

*  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
tfaoogfa  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  forty  days"  are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  only  as  a 
round  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  chnmo- 
logical  connexion  (John,  i.,  19,  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  there  is 
DO  difficulty  in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Christ  The  words  in  John,  i.,  29,  may  have  been  the  greeting  of  the  Bap- 
tist on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  reappearance.  Nor  does  the  retirement  of  Christ 
throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  as  matter  of  fact.  It  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  mythical  theory ;  for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  tnytkus)  any 
of  the  ideas  of  the  peoplo  among  whom  Christianity  originated ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  displays 
a  wisdom  and  circumspection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  timo. 
As  St  John's  object  was  only  to  state  those  facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  an  eye-witness,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  easily  accounted  for. 


PART   II. 
SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.     THE  TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
IMPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

WHILE,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  indiyidual 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  be  literally  ta- 
ken, the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran« 
sition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  form.* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  wo  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  his  whole 
Messianic  calling — principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah. 

§  43.  The  Hunger. 
The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fasted  for  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread."    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  assign  a  s^inbolical  character  to  the  Temptation,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
fasting,  which  formed  a  ground-work  for  it,  was  not  symbolical  also.  Bat  the  fasting  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  obviously  historical  fact  of  Christ's  retirement  We  con- 
ceive it  thus:  Christ,  musing  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  forgot  the  wants  of  the  body. 
(Cf.  John,  iv.,  34.)  The  mastery  (and  this  we  must  presuppose)  which  his  spirit  had  over 
the  body  prevented  tliose  wants  from  asserting  their  power  for  a  long  time ;  but  when  the.v 
did,  it  was  only  the  more  powerfully.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  self-denial  of  Christ 
through  his  wlu>le  life,  that,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
he  combined  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  humanity.  These  affected  the  lesser  pow- 
ers of  his  soul,  although  they  could  never  move  his  unchangingly  holy  will,  and  torn  him 
to  any  lelfish  strivings.  t  Matt,  iv.,  2-A, 
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**Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetli 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Gtod"  (what  is  produced  by  God's  creative  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (viii.,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  God  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  differ- 
ent food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  intei-pret 
bis  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  God  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miracle  for  that  purpose.  He  would  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  veill ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
His  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  com  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  was  hit? 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  '*  If  he 
he  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  /**;»."t 

§  44.  Hie  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  bo  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  thou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  frr^m  God  ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angels  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,**  But  Christ  arrays 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former:  "  77iou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Deut.,  vi.,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  said,  *'  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
God's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (i.  e,,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

*  MaU.,  xxvi.,  53.  t  lb.,  zxvil,  42. 
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These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means  which  God  affords 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divino  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with  adequate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on 
this  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  peril ;  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
[**  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  JcwwA."]* 

§  45.  Dominion, 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  following  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's  king- 
dom as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 

*  Matt,  xii.,  39. 
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worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power,  without  foreign 
aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  tlie  worship  rendered  to  Hi3i 
alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people, 
to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last  demand  of  die  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  tlio  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  God's  earthly  reign ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  sub- 
mission to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 


CHAPTER  II. 
IMPORT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  46.  Fundamental  Idea. 

THE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea ;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pure, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  tlie 
central  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  tliis 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  hb  life- 
long struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level ;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
worldly and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47.   The  Temptation  ret  an  inward  one^  hyt  the  Work  of  Satan. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  facts  of  the  temptation  the  expression  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self-determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  in  him  a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast  ten- 
dency of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a  decision 
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which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  common  with  human- 
ity that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfishness,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible — such  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fore he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  lemjf Cation  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward  ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thus 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
within  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  ho  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  worlJ^  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  tr/M- 
out;  from  the  beghming  this  tendency  threatened  to  coiTupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministry 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objective 
mode  of  action ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

•  We  must  hereafter  inquire  whether  this  is  Christ's  doctrine,  and  only  make  here  a 
preliminary  remark  or  two.  The  argnments  of  the  rationalists  against  the  doctrine  which 
teachof  the  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  against  a  false  and  arbitrary  conception 
of  that  doctrine,  or  else  go  upon  die  presupposition  that  evil  could  only  have  originated  un- 
der conditions  such  as  those  under  which  human  existence  has  developed  itself;  that  it  hss 
ita  ground  in  the  organum  of  human  nature,  e.  g.,  in  the  opposition  between  reason  and  the 
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intelligence  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present  history  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  factors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Evil  which  he  first  brought  into  reality  ;  if,  further,  it 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  all  evil ;  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan— continued  afterward  through  his  whole 
life,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  was 
announced,  ^*lt  isjinithed**  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated til  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

,  Christ  lefl  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  productions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

propemitiei ;  tiiat  human  developement  mait  Deccsiarily  pass  throag:h  it ;  bat  that  we  can 
not  ooDceive  of  a  steadfast  tendoDcy  td  evil  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  spir- 
itoal  powers.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  view  of  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppose,  as 
directly  ocmtradictory  to  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico-ethical  view  of  the 
world ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  fsst,  as  the  only  doctrine  which  meets  man's  moral 
and  religions  interests,  diat  doctrine  which  is  the  ground  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and 
•ccording  to  which  evil  is  represented  as  the  rebeUion  of  a  created  will  against  tiie  Divine 
Uw,  as  an  act  of  free-will  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  as  determined 
by  the  wilL  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  in  few  words  by  an  eminent 
divine  of  our  own  time,  Dr.  NUzich,  in  his  excellent  System  der  Chrutlicken  Lthre,  2d  ed., 
p.  153.  They  are  further  developed  by  TSoetten,  in  his  Dogmatik.  The  same  fundamental 
idea  is  given  in  the  work  o(  Julius  Mnller,  already  mentioned  (Lehre  von  der  S^nde). 

*  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  Nitzsch's  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Pali 
{ChrislL  Lehre,  $  106,  s.  144,  anm.  I,  ^•-  Aufl.) :  "  The  history  of  the  temptation,  in  this  form, 
is  not  a  reo/,  but  a  true  history." 
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THE    PLAN  OF   CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  L 

A.  THB  PLAX  or  CHRISTY  MlMsTKl  K  GENERJLl. 
§  43.  Had  Okrut  m,  comaciom  Plam  f 

IT  is  most  natural  for  as,  in  treating  of  Chkut*s  pabfic  ministrT,  to 
speak  first  6[  the  plam  wfaicfa  laj  at  the  fimndatioD  of  IL  First  of 
all,  howerer,  the  question  comes  op,  whether  he  had  way  soch  plan  at 
alLt 

The  greatest  achierements  oT  great  men  in  behalf  of  homanity  hare 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  preTioosl  j  arranged  and  digested ;  on 
the  contrary,  sach  men  hare  generally  been  onconscions  instruments^ 
working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  hare  become  obrious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  God's  proridence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  unfiiequently  has  a  false 
historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  after  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  higher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.     So  was  it  with  Luther, 

*  To  pramotc  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  beat,  especially  u  mach  of  the  dunoolocical  order 
XQfut  remaio  ODcertalo,  to  treat  and  divide  Chrijt's  pobtic  miiiistr}%^r»/,  acoording  to  its 
f  ubstaotial  ccmuexion,  aod,  secondly,  aooording  to  its  cfarooolo^cal  connexioa. 

t  We  use  the  phraie  "  plan  of  Jesat,"  inasmoch  as  we  compare  his  mode  of  actioD 
with  that  of  other  woridhistorical  men,  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  wiU  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
remarks  of  my  worthy  friend.  Dr.  UUmann,  made  in  his  beaatiful  treatise  on  the  *'  Skmde*' 
Itntgkeit  JetH*  (Sinlcssness  of  Jesos),  p.  71,  and  that  bis  censures  there  of  those  who  use 
the  above-mentioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  translated  by 
Edwards  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  Qerman  Literature."! 
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when  be  kincHed  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  m  a  blaze,  and  com- 
menced the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  cre- 
ations wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  tliat  he  was  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequences  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
and  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God*s  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  Hfe  of  Christ 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man^s  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  xhe  future  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
tlie  pait^  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  progress  of 
his  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whoso  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resemblotl 
them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God  for  the 
developement  of  humanity ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  He 
understood  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own ;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
his  consciousness  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his 
temptation,  rightly  understood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism ;  and  those  which  represent  his  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradict* 
ed  his  first  expectations  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  fur- 
ther refuted  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 
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§  49.  Connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy. 
The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  to  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  aflcr  a 
plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially; 
in  the  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  un- 
derstand the  plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  God,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  could  not  he  founded  from  without.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial; and  this  could  not  be  found  in  human  nature,  estranged  from 
God  by  sin.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him. 

§  50.   Christ*s  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  Messiahship. 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  beginning, 
from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  from  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.     They  all  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus  spoke 
and  acted  frx>m  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship ;  and 
'  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
F 
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also  that,  as  circumstances  domanded,  be  was  sometinies  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silentt  aboat  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  pnycfaologica] 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude :  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of  his  Messiahthip. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt,  xii.,  28 ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  wore  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

§  51.  No  alterations  of  Chrut's  Plan. 
It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  conscious, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  fit>m  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  fixjm  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  Gx)D,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

*  John,  viiL,  25 ;  x.,  24. 

t  JobD,  viL,  40;  Matt.,  xri.,  14 ;  John,  vii.,  12.  The  leu  bottile  portioB  of  the  people 
agreed,  at  first,  oxily  in  believing  that  Chriit  had  good  intentioDa  and  was  no  ledncer  of  the 
people. 
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fikd,  what  an  incakolable  iiAjgie  r^gtt  i  iKa».  •anDermrtlj  ^szJtntd 
with  the  ^rit  of  ChiisdaErj  aai  ilncncw  C^ratsuxr  a  aZ  si  re- 
lations, exeit  toward  the  aoni  igy.je.-iCjai  tt  'K  me  c^  ^rtkinrt ! 
A  light  indeed  wovld  it  be.  »3C  xai  T&fer  a  -nitteL  r*i£  t!ig--»»jg  ies 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  svrrmaczbr  ^5xrkse»:  Tx  icar  tzai  :he 
leaden,  trol j,  of  all  wmiA-;^^  As£  k»^*»  *  3.  fkt.  asK!?:  ^ae  Cbnst 
cherished  these  hopes  wbm  2«  ir«  icc»?«r»<  ix  pn':5e-  H^noe.  sar 
die  J,  the  joyoos  feefof  with  vrach  mt  ^sh^meuvA  ait  *  aerepcaUe  jear^ 
in  the  synagogue  at  Xazaredt  r  seace  zii  vmr^jt^.  irnn^^r^  ia  the 
SermoD  on  the  Moot,  to  Eire  20  the  p^r^cu*-  s<'«r  Ts^trj^m/c^  scaztfes  19 
aocoidance  with  hii  lugher  sczad-prisrc :  •>?ciir«  bv  rr^/aamt  to  the 
apostles  diat  they  shoojd  sTyvern.  «=>aer  V^  u^  sirw  Thgixittic  e>-jfa- 
monity ;{  hence,  too,  his  last  Vi?nmfir»va  CT«r  J«r2«a>cB.  that  be  had 
so  often  tried  to  sare  the  &atKo  w^--  ^ozi:  v^  b&re  FahnMod  to  bis 
guidance.  AH  which,  ther  sar.  prs«7T:cKi>es  a  ><:£ef  oq  bis  part  that 
die  resahs  might  hare  b«en  dif«yue  Lid  ^^  peo^T-e  Batetied  to  bis 
voice,  and  that  he  erpected  aope  ot^^^in  ztj  Bsctb  v>  hisz :  tL%t  die  aim 
of  his  minisby  was  altered  when  he-  tjiTzA  the  FeBucasoe  vorm  «nbbom 
and  general  than  he  had  snpposad :  a&i  thai,  frrca  tLe  corzrae  fJf^rerttM 
themselres,  he  learned,  in  the  ligb:  of  the  IHrioe  Spcit.  that  th*^  plan 
for  the  establisfament  of  die  kingdnnc  rjf  Gob  wiich  tbe  Drrzne  oor^cwelf 
had  formed,  was  «iich.  that  be  himM:!f  muse  r^bmit  to  the  power  of  bis 
enemies,  and  rise  rictorioas  &osn  Im  saSErringf  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  d^rzre^s,  and  aft^er  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Tet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  spedoos,  not  solid.  Eren 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  supporL  It  is  true,  there  i§  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  fi>r  a  Dirine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  dHficnkies,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  rictory.  Such,  bowerer,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Chust  for  his  Dirine  work ;  oq  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  be  most  en- 
counter from  the  prerailing  opinions  and  feelings  (4^  the  timeiL  He  was 
far  from  trusting  to  the  momentary  iix3pul5es  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  soug^it  to  join  themselres  to  him.  He 
reacUly  disdnguisbed,  with  that  searcbisg  glance  tbat  pierced  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inwaid  consciousness  rjf  Gon,  from  those  who  sought  him 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  be  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  be  rebuked  the  false 
self-oonfidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extraTagance  in  his  demands  upon 


*  De  WttU  nd  Ham.    PmJmM,  alio,  witk  mm 

t  Luke,  IT^  17,  leq.  IMatt,  ziz^  tS. 
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men ;  nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  where 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  passed  over  from 
him  to  the  AiK)stles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  handful 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity ;  yet,  brilliaDt  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  God,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  {uture,  who  knew 
80  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
suddenly  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  \  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
sorrow.* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assigning,  in 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptbt,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz., 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.     And, 

*  Matt,  ix.,  15.  Ha$e  says,  indeed,  that  these  words  do  not  imply  necessarily  an  approach- 
ing violent  death,  but  might  be  uttered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Bat,  in  the  firat 
place,  JcsQS,  if  he  applied  to  himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Mcssiali,  could  not  belieye 
tliat  he  would  be  torn  by  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  community  which  he  should 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  thus  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others;  but  must  expect  (if  be 
hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (This 
applies,  also,  to  what  Hate  says  (2d  edit,  of  his  Lehtn  Jesu,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  pre* 
vionsly  expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  language  as 
the  following :  "  Now  is  your  time  for  festal  joy ;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removed,  it 
will  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  whole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
sus did  not  expect  to  part  from  them  under  happy  circamstances,  but  amid  many  oooflicti 
and  iofferiDgi. 
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agaiD,  in  reference  to  John  he  said,  ''  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not 
he  offended  in  me;"  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament 
views  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era;  a  presupposition  which  re- 
fers to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  new  de- 
velopement  of  that  kingdom. 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric  ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  wc  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  *^  nei- 
ther do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  skins^  else  the  skins  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out."  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
fect kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  lose  their  import  when  their 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  feelings  to  be  in  any  wise  admitted. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  yeai*,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  tlie  blessed  contents  o^ 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commenced  his  laboon ;  the  sabitance 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiiL,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nadon, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  T  heocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offisred  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  voice. 

§  52.  Tvxhfold  hearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward^  spiritiul 
Potoer^  and  a  world-renewing  Power. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  GU>d,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  Ring.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  salt^  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  hb 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world-dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianiry 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world -governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
as  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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wliiq)i  Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answering 
to  its  idea ;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his  organs  ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations,  to 
describe  himself  as  Ring,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke  of  his 
KINGDOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he  was  to  build  up  this 
kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to« 
himself  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  pix)gres8  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
lock  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  trkole  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  afler  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.} 

*  Some  luppote  that  every  thing  hi  Christ'f  diBCOonet,  a«  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Loke,  m  reference  to  thiii  real  Theocratic  element,  is  to  be  aicribed  to  the  Jewiah  Tiews 
that  obacored  the  truth  as  ottered  by  Christ,  and  caascd  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  thia  if  not  the  caie  \m  obviooa  from  Paul's  plain  references  to  such  expressions  of 
Chriafs,  e.g.,  I  Cor.,  vi.,  2. 

f  W^e  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  this  when  we  oome  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which 
Christ  trained  his  apostles. 

t  Con£  what  Schleiermaeher  says  (Hermeneotik,  s.  20)  of  "historical  interpretation," 
mnd  alao  (s.  82)  of  the  "Analogy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PLAX  OF  CUBIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAJIEST 
IDEA  OF  THE  KLNGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relatioD  the  new  fonn  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testameflt 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  the  inti- 
mations afforded  bv  Christ  himsel£  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within ;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53.  ChrUCg  Observance  ofOtt  Jew'uh  Wonhip  and  Law. 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ*s  intention  to  extend  his  kmgdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations;  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  afterward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived  i^-ithout  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
view,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  tJic  law^'  and  that "  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declaratioiu 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;•  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  G)  in  proof  of  this ;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  iL  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  obse^^'ance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Sach  as  Matt.,  xv.,  11;  Mark,  vii.,  15. 

t  Even  Philo,  from  the  stand-poiot  of  his  religions  idealism,  held  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  ritual  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  understanding  of  the  tpMhuA 
sense  of  the  law.  He  asserted  this  against  the  idealists,  who  adhered  absolately  to  the 
letter,  in  his  treatise  "i>e  Migratums  Abraami." 
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on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
iog  his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  from  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  regard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer. 
Every  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure ;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  fully  and 
necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisefes  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly ayid  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  His  Manifestation  greater  than  the  "  Temple.** 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt,,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.  **  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  bredk  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues, "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Templey\  In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ^s  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation was  something  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

•  Mfttt,  xxiii.  t  GaL,  ir.,  4. 

X  I  prefer  LacKmanrCi  reading  {fuT^v)  both  on  internal  and  external  groonda.  I  cannot, 
bowerer,  believe,  with  De  WeUe,  that  the  passage  refers  to  Chrisf  s  Messianic  calling  alone; 
bat  rather  to  his  tohoU  manifetUUion,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  part  Sim^^ 
ilar  expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  his  whole  appearance,  e.  g.,  Matt,  xii.,  8,  speaks  of  his 
penoH.    Cool  Lake,  xL,  30. 

t  Jastly  says  Dr.  von  Colin  (Ideen  ilb.  d.  inneren  Zosammenhang^er  Glaabensoinigong 
and  Glaabensreinigang  in  dcr  evangeL  Kirche,  Ltipi.,  1834,  s.  10) :  "  Every  religions  ita- 
dent  of  die  Scriptares,  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  he  has  obtained 
from  them  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
ttie  simplest  words  of  the  Savioor  contain  a  depth  and  folness  of  meaning  which  he  can 
never  boast  of  having  mastered."  These  holy  words,  containing  the  germ  of  an  unending 
dflvelopement,  ooald  only  be  understood  in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  diey  who 
had  not  received  this  Spirit,  like  the  Jndaisen,  who  adhered  to  the  letter,  coald  not  bot 
■isunderftaiid  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  glory  ci  Grod,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to 
which  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  **  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  from 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  nmch  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple !  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  com  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  commimion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,**  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  veas  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light**  (Matt, 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Ph^sees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
words.* 

§  55.  The  Conversation  with  the  Samaritan  Woman, 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  ^ven 

*  SchlcierMocher  (in  his  Hcrmeneutik,  ■.  82)  very  aptly  applies  the  oft-abased  compari- 
son between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  apostolic  doctrines, 
especially  those  of  Paul,  and  the  immediate  teachings  of  Christ.  He  jostly  remarks,  that 
while  there  was  a  timUarity  in  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bnt  transmitted  through  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  witli  their  own 
individuality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  ground-colours,  the  substantial  differ- 
ence lay  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  tlie  (bllowers  of  Soc- 
rates, "  because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
acted  so  powerfully  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  peculiari- 
ties, that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ  Although  Paul  first 
brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect  clearness  before  the 
Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than  that  of  Christ  Had  not  the  idea  been 
contained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  other  Apostles  would  not  have  recognized  Paul  as  a  Chris> 
tian,  much  less  an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  important 
doctrines. 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  aroiding  John,  because  the  credibility 
of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav- 
ing shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Gospels  aUme^  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fiu^t,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
ant vrith  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — ^'^  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
greater  than  the  Temple;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbat?i** — was  his  an« 
swer  to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Dirine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiring 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  bo  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple ; 
for  the  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  than  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.  The  *' Destroying*'  and  "Fulfilling*'  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy^  but  to  fuLjil***  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  whoLe^  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "  destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  *'  destroying"  which  excludes  "  ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
general  positive  clause,  "Jaw  com^  to  fulfil^  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  "  1  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets;**  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking 

•  Matt,  r^  17. 
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an  object  for  it  Id  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
proposition,  "I am  come  tojulfil^**  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  bat 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
BO  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  isJulfiUing  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy* 
ing  of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  fornv  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to 
present  the  true  Succuoavvri  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying j  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
(ind  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iii.,  31 ; 
viii.,  3,  4. 

^  57.  The  Interpolation  in  Luke^  vi.,  4.  (Cod.  Cant.) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  ^*  Happy 
art  thou  if  thou  hnoujest  what  thou  art  doing  ;  but  if  thou  dost  not  know, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law"  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

*  Wc  ihall  seo  hereafter  how  this  intcrpretatioD  of  Christ's  words  is  verified  in  the  whole 
train  of  thoaght  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

t  In  the  Cod.  Cant.  (CotL  Bex«),  this  passage  immediately  fbUows  Luke,  vi,  4:  "if 
ahril  ht»if9  ^raat(fi(W(  rcva  ipyaX4^svov  n^  ffoCSatM  drtv  air^ '  Mp^vs,  d  pth  olSaf  rl  VMCcf,  /uuci 
f co{  d'  d6in^ •lUu  inKmripant  Kmi  'mpMrifi  d  ro9  vd^Mv." 
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tbe  canonica]  Goepels  were  banded  down  bj  tradition,*  so  it  is  potaible 
tbat  an  event  of  the  cbaracter  bere  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  {e.g^  an  apocrypbal  Gospel  or 
some  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  vl^  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context  there.     There  is  nothing  in  tbe 
words  themselves  which  Christ  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  tbe  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  **  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  coo- 
viction  that  God  mnst  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  tbe  Ol<l 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.     But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  th»t 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
bis  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  hi;»  own 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narrative  does 
not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  tbe  sperificrd 
circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.     First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  lab^rar  on  the 
Sabbath.     Again,  it  is  hard  to  beliere  tbat  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  tbe 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.     Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  oth^r. 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  tKf:  law.     H^ 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordain^  p^rt  of  ih^ 
developemcnt  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  nece^^arr,  ^nt:!  th^ 
period  when  tbe  new  form  of  tbat  kingdom  should  fr*  irito  op^rr %*...":. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  dhTfj^^l'iti  'jf  tlv:  !%vi-  vj 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Chri-? :  ^t,c  \'.*:u, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  a:>:  -r.v.  •'--i 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  exair-pl*:  '/fa  r'.'.r'.l''^ 
tious  observance  of  the  law.    He  opposed  the  Phari^^^  trv.  v.t«rf ,  -./I't/J, 
bat  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  rxX  ':?:  :r%  •;/  '  ♦   %ryi 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.     He  ir.v;*;  >.  %  •".'.';.•-.'-'>•'  '*i 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  sprin?  h-^mi  t/:^0'  ^•-'^   '""  ^  •.*•''.! 
it  was  obedience  to  the  law.     He  gave  therffor'.-.  '^t  vi':  :-<  '*'  ■-*'■'■'    '*- 
timations  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  ir.f:  -%w  a\k  v.   >^  <-  'V; 
away;  intimations,  moreover,  which  couM  */a.y  f^:  '-v;*  f"*v'''  "fryf. 
his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth  vi'%»  ^*j:.*r.     if*rr-'>.  .•>;  "  ?- 
tainly  could  have  pronounced  no  action   jf'y^i    '"   -^'-^'^  t'*v.  f    /•    - 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  ^/nier,  ^y*j:-<)'  ^•-  v,-/-^,.  /•.!.•.'-•/? 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  whi<;h  mi^fbt  i^vc  ;':^  .iv/ut,v  %.«f^.';  >..^ 
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the  religious  convictions  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contrary 
rule  in  1  Cor.,  viii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  internal 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Rom.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  aiTords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  bo  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  ful- 
filment, the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  fix>m  its  perish- 
able  shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.  77/ c  Namet  Son  op  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developcment.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically : 
they  contain  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  16 ; 
xxvi.,  63 ;  John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  thco 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  *'  Son  of  God'* 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  hest  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  Ring.  The  name  *'  Son 
rf  Man*'  inTolves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Dan.,  vii.  (fflhher  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  tlie 
higrfa.priests,  Matt,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deedy  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  Ohhausen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ite  and  riyid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  59.  Import  of  the  Tide  Son  of  Man,  a*  used  hy  Christ  himself. — 
Refection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies. 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
in  obrioas  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.!  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  '*  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  for 
hunmn  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  ho  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity^ 

*  John,  ziL,  34. 

t  I  nmgt  diflPer  h«re  from  SdkoUen,  lAcke,  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  I>ogm.,  iL,  16),  tnd  Strauss 
4  L«b«B  Jem) ;  tnd  agree  with  Sddtiermacker,  Tltoluck,  Oithnuen,  and  Kling  (Stad.  a. 
Krit ,  1636,  L,  137).  Justly  saya  Sckiaermadter  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man/'  "  Chriat  woald 
mC  hftTO  adopted  it  had  ho  not  been  oonacions  of  a  complete  participation  in  human  nature. 
Ita  applicataon  would  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inappli- 
cable to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  differences  be- 
tween him  and  them"  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  ed).  Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  often- 
repeated  ezpreasions,  sayings,  and  proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  die  impression  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  tohia 
hand  by  hia  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  great  man  whoso  words  we 
have  Joat  quoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many  ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  the- 
ology. The  aaclean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  endeavouring,  with  seven  otbera 
worse  than  himielC  to  take  posaesaion  of  this  age,  in  which  endeavonr,  please  Gk>d,  he  will 
BOCaocoeed. 

X  Conf.  Matt,  xii.,  6;  John,  L,  53;  ill,  13 ;  v.,  87 ;  vi.,  53.  The  force  of  the  first  passage 
in  John  (i^  58)  ia,  that  Chriat  would  gkMrify  humanity  bj  raatoring  ita  feUowahip  with  celea 
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We  certainly  caDnot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
Logos,  of  PhiUi*8  distinction  between  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  elements, 'formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Chnstianity ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  **  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  fact 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loftier  and  more  profi>und  signifi- 
cance from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Max.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  he 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  others, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (ill.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  m  human  nsr 
tare,  and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  third  (v.,  27),  that  as  man  ho  will  jadgo  the  homan 
race.  The  rourtli  (vi.,  53),  that  we  most  thoroughly  take  to  ourselves  and  be  penetrated  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  (t.  c.^  the  pare  humanity,  the  form  of  which  he  assumed  to  reveal  the 
Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt,  see  p.  89.)  In 
Matt.,  ix.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Christ, 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  the  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  Jolm,  following  the  prevalent  opinion, 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  tlie  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  human 
nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  nsed  tlus 
title  so  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  liis  preference 
for  the  expression  be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kmd  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  this 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  expressions,  especially 
Buch  aa  relate  to  the  penoo  of  Christ 
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for  tboee  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwel- 
ling within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e,  g,,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
his  mind;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself  Now  Matt.,  xi.,  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father^  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  jSoti,"  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  **  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ?  whose  Son  is 
he  V*  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  5),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  (rom  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewsf)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
Gospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  by  Paul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  PavTs  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  be 

^  The  whole  accoant  bean  the  inimitable  atamp  of  historical  truth. 
T  Luke,  XL,  27 ;  zviii.,  19. 
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explained;  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  atatementB  corraqponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.  So,  too,  the  varioas  theological  ten- 
dencies that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Mat- 
thew, and  that  of  Paul.  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  oc- 
cupied by  John.* 

*  Liicke  bu  jostly  remarked  apon  the  difference  between  the  cUuic,  cremtire  tenden- 
cies of  the  apottolic  times,  and  the  later  imitations  of  them.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  is  distinctly  marked.  The  later  developement  of  Christian  doctrine 
presupposes  the  different  apostolic  tsrpes  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  John.  It  is, 
therefore,  utterly  unhistorical  to  seek  the  origin  of  such  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later  Chnrdi 
developements  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  ntteriy  destitute  of  die  hannonloos 
unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  tiiat  distinguishes  tiie  fonner. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
§  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher. 

AS  the  kiDgdom  which  Christ  canio  to  establish  was  a  spiiitual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate,*  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  King  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
set  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "  I  am  the  Truth'' 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap* 
peared  first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
such  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Divine 
Teacher,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground- work  of  his 
reign  among  men. 

S  62.  Different  Theatres  of  Christ's  Labours  as  Teacher. 
Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  That 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Paulf  with  the  Greek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali- 
lee or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  thoir  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  under  the  general 
conception  of  *lovdaloi.X 

*  John,  xviii.,  33-38.  t  1  Cor.,  i.,  02.  X  See  John'i  Gknipel,  passim. 
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Yet  as  the  people  of  Galilee,  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try;  no§was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop 
olis  of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  be  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  Apostles  to  he  subordinate  TearJiers,  • 
Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [the  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  very  imperfect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  tnith,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctiine  to  all  aflcr  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfecty^nw. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  God  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  bo  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  "  It  it 

•  John,  iv.,  44,  45. 
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the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  prqfiteth  nothing"*  and  his  em- 
phatic rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  die  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  after  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  the  form  which  is  so  fatal  a  bar  against  all  recog- 
nition of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  1 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  image  of 
himself  and  his  teaching.  Such  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  II. 
CHRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORM. 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stand-point  of  his  Hearers. 

WE  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Gi>D,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  every  scribe 
tcho  is  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder,  who 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
lu  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  parabolic 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 
*  John,  ri.,  63.  t  Lake,  xi,  37. 
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portant  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  he  made  of  figaiea  and  si- 
militudes. It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  truths 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  illustratioos  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  his 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New ; 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accamtnodatian  to  forms  finds 
its  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  jyresented  Seeds  and  Stimtdants  of  ThoughL 
Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  his 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  "Son  of 
God"  and  **  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  i-eserved  for  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  this  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within^  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grrow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  Schleiermaeher  sayi  beautifiilly  (Christlicbe  Sittenlehre,  p.  79)»  that  til  oor  progren  [ia 
Divine  knowledge]  muft  consist  solely  in  more  correctly  ondentanding  and  more  complete- 
ly appropriating  to  oonelYea  that  which  is  in  Christ 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  liviDg 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  Its  RuuUi  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearers. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  otherM  besides  the  twelve  apostles 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  understood  nothing ; 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  "hard  sayings*'*  which  were  to  some  the 
"  words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable  "  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.  X)n  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  bad 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  its 
interpretation.!     He  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to 

*  John,  vi.,  60.  t  Luke,  riii.,  10;  Mark,  ir.,  U. 
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learn  the  true  sense  of  his  words,  and  said :  *'  Unto  you  it  is  given*  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  hut  to  others  in  parables 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  GrOD,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  "  draw- 
ing" is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  whole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parable.t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  tlu 
others"  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  ** those  tliat  are  without"  The  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  is  the  same.f 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom, 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  has 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oc- 

*  /.  e.,  they  followed  the  inward  "  drawing  of  God  (John,  vi^  44,  45),  and  tfaenoe  became 
susceptible  of  Divine  impressions. 

t  According  to  Mark  and  Lake,  the  disciples  asked  of  Christ  the  meaning  of  lihe  para- 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii.,  10),  they  inquired  tcky  he  spoke  to  the  maltitnde  in  para- 
bles. In  Luke  there  is  only  an  allusion  to  Isai.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  tlic  passage  is  cited  in 
full.  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Luke  sterns  to  be  the  more  simple  and 
original.  The  apostles  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  find 
out  Christ's  motive  for  uttering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  mouve,  it  was 
perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  full  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  a  natu- 
ral change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Mat- 
thew, and  the  difference  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  the  authw  of  Matthew  simply  worked  oat  Maik's 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  naturally  thus :  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  that  it  was  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  rett 
ton,  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
sentence,  that  "on  account  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary'  procedure  attributed  to  Christ;  for.  in 
fact,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well  as  to  reveal;  and  tlioy  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ac 
cording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expression  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  fact 
that  Luke  speaks  of  "mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark  of  "mystery"  in  the  singular, 
contributes,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ :  this  passage  cootaios  Paal's 
whole  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e.  /r- 
1  Cor.,  ii.,  14. 
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casioB,  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upon  them  the  general  les- 
son that  every  thing  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  iL) 
The  truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind  (y.  22 ;  cf.  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  **  hearing  ears**  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed,  therefore^  tohat  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word) ; 
and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  ha^ — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  ho  has  heard,  to  him 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not."t  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proofs  that  have  been  offeredf  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
true  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
his  small  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  hcaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
sessions. Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
possession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
who  holds  property,  as  his  oicn,  will  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani- 
fold relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little ;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  Mark,  iv.,  25  ;  Lake,  viii.,  18 ;  Matt.,  xiii.,  12. 

t  I  most  hold  8  hoxCi  6c»v  to  be  the  trae  reading  of  Lake,  viii.,  18,  io  spite  of  what  Vt 
Wdte  lays  to  the  contrary.  \  Conf.  WeMtin  on  Matt,  xiii.,  12. 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  Chneral  Law  of 

Developement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
It  was,  then,  according  to  ChriBt's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made  of  what  was  given. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  for 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law,  that  choice 
must  be  made,  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  God  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  Gt)D),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  tlie  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total. .  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.^  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divine 
"  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  Ctod)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  hinL§  The  Jorm  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import,  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  from  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing strange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Patcal  (Art  de  Penaader),  "  qa'il  faat  aimer  lea  cboieB  divines,  poar  lea  ooimaitre. ' 
BoaatiibUy  aaid.  t  Matt.  Ti.,  SI. 

t  Luke,  xii.,  34 ;  Matt,  vi.,  22.  $  John,  vi,  44. 

H  John,  viii.,  33,  44.  In  v.  43,  \a\ia  expreues  the  mode  of  speaking.  The  raAateiMt  ii 
expressed  by  A^of .    See  Lsteke't  excellent  remaiks  on  the  passage. 
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B.  GIIBISrS  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

68.  Id^  of  the  ParaUe. — Distinction  between  Parable,  Fahle,  and 

Mytkus. 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
cree determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
le  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one 
-eaaan  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
reedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
jurpoees  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
Fewa.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
t  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
tptly  has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
^ooraes  to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
tenting,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
ruths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
if  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
¥oM  of  mankind.  A  g^eneral  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
i  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  tho 
ower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
erior  animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
icher,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para- 
llel which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  grround- 
)d  on  the  typical  relations  that  existf  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  So, 
n  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
limaelf  and  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
ind  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the  /able  be  so  dofin^  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
>1e,  as  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
sties.  The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  ^sop,  so  far  forth 
IS  both  differ  from  the  Mythui  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  employ- 
ng  statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cciver- 
ngs  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
inguished  from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  Ai^n  Kmi  &  Kbptt  oIk  dv  Kocitiiciti,  wi  KovpmM  ^  kvOp^avi  JfXBtv.     Strom.,  vi.,  677. 

t  '^  It  can  readily  be  showo  that  the  parablei,  as  lued  by  Christ,  had  the  significaoce  of 
iieir  type*.  Nature,  aa  she  hai  diidoaed  henelf  to  the  mind  of  man,  moit  in  them  bear 
vitneaa  of  Spirit"  Stffferu  (ReligionapbikMophie,  L,  146).  And  ao  SAdling,  on  the  relation 
letween  Natore  and  Hiatoiy,  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."  (Phi 
ot.  Scliriften,  1809,  457.) 
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a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  {t.g.j  those  of  meu 
to  brutes) ;  while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  j,. 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  3 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e.  g.,  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men ;  but  ^ 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  remind  the 
hearer  of  events  and  phenomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes,  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance ;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  already  been  remarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not  made 
use^pf,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tweed  man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations  of  the  foimer  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Christ  em- 
ploys the  connexion  o£  sheep  and  the  shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  image  of 
the  relations  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  gi-ound  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  xkiQform  and  in  the  substance.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in- 
tends that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  them  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points 
of  likeness  in  the  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen- 
ei*al,  for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofty  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  be  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ling  it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualities. 

§  69.  Order  in  which  the  Parables  were  Delivered, —  Their  Perfection,-^ 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew,  xiii. ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  same 
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truth,  or  several  closely  related  truths,  in  different  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
such  various  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered  a  succession  of  parables  different  both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if 
somewhat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  own  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
the  parables  correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  refer  all 
the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  (e.  ^.,  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  sower) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  from  the  proper 
point  of  comparison,  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  complete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  one 
truth  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  must  thus  frustrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedure  would  open  a  wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  connexions  ic 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 

§  70.  Chrut^s  Teaching  not  confined  to  Parables,  hut  conveyed  also 
in  longer  Discourses. 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  also 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  he  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  bo  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withslanding  their  separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
the  historian  find  the  difficulty  of  placing  these  in  their  proper  relations 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  ffluct  that  the  accounts  of  the  first  three 
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Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  different  connexions  of  thought. 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  by  this ;  it  onlj  establishes  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehen- 
sion and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  g^round  for  tlie  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  (mly  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  sappo- 
sition,  in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  cirdes 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  them- 
selves about  his  person ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  John's  Goipd  contains  chiefly  connected  andprofimnd  Dw- 
courset;  and  Why? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions  as  given  by  theflrst  three  Evangelbts,  and  as  recorded  by 
Jolm.  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Christ  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them»  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev- 
eiy  thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  idx>unds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  jud^ng  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  the 
other  Grospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching?  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diyersely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 


*  We  sbonld  believe  this  even  if  we  were  to  admit  WeiMti^t  view,  Tix.,  that  the  1 
of  this  GkMpel  was  a  collection  of  the  ^oyta  roC  Kvptov  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wnmglit 
by  another  hand  into  the  form  of  a  historical  narratire.  But  VTeiase's  critical  ptooeasas 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitrary.    John's  Gospel  is  aHogethOT  (with  the  exoapckm  of  s 
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in  Him  whose  self-revelation  was  the  origin  of  Christianity  itselC 
Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e.  g.,  "  Let  the 
dead  bmry  their  dead,'^  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
alone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  oWsDce  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Chiist  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel,purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
Bome  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  banded  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  with,  and  vivid 
apprehension  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

§  72.  7%e  Parable  of  the  Shepherd,  in  John,  compared  with  the 

Parahlee  in  the  other  GoepeU. 
Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  ptMMgei  which  are  suspicioiiB  both  on  external  and  internal  groonds)  a  work  of  one 
textare,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not  only  internal  signs,  bat 
also  historical  traditions,  when  considered  without  prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  on- 
fpaal  and  fundamental  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  author  in  whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Easeb.,  iii,  39)  makes 
mention  of  no  such  thing  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known  the  fact,  had 
it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce  Papias's  silence  about  John's 
Gospel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ;  but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  in- 
formation in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  whereas  John's  Gk>spel  was  fresh  in  every  (me's  memory  there. 

*  Had  this  expression  occurred  in  John,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a  specimen  of  "  Alex- 
mndrian  mysticism." 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
three  Grospels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  tbe 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Grospel.  The 
illustration  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
mau,  the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  tbe 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strauss  has  remark 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  commofdy  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  iw- 
ture,  the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  con^ 
inonly  takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  learen 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  name  parables  (as  a  distinct  form  of  similitades)  restricted  to  represen- 
tations  of  tiiis  class,  sach  a  distinction  would  not  destroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  dii* 
coorses  in  John  and  those  in  the  other  Gospels,  founded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  sant# 
mode  of  vividly  exhibiting  spiritaal  troths. 
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C.  CHRIST'S  USB  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 
§  73.  Necessity  of  Accommodation. 

We  must  mention  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  instruction  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  instruction.  The  teacher  must  begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  his 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  As  the  true  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seize  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumber- 
ing false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by  making  use  of  its  childish  con- 
ceptions as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  GrOD,  having 
for  its  object  the  training  of  mankind  for  the  Divine  life  (and  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
accommodation^  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ 
by  DO  means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them ;  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para- 
bles, in  which  the  familiar  affairs  of  every-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  *'  a 
householder,  who  hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old" 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  wo 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  But,  just  as  the  **form  of  a  servant" 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
assumed. 

H 
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§  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  the  former  inadmissible. 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation ;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  Jbrm 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  even  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  morality  do  not  admit  that  *'  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means  ;'*  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth  ;  no  man  will  trust 
him,  and  he  can  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  finom  the 
falsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Trutb  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  sxid  formal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  use; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life  ;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre- 
hend and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  be 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  tbe 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
fi-om  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement 
This  he  could  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  mateiial  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
Bpiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless ;  it 
was  only  fix>m  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selfish, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  time,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.  In  such  cases  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con- 
nexion was  such  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  ChritVs  Application  of  PaMMagesfrom  the  Old  Testament. 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  germ 
of  tmths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  develope.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fun- 
ilamental  import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimiteil 
fulness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  all  the; 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in- 
timations and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  tho 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  difierent  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  pointing,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

•  See  p.  86  and  87. 

t  We  sball  have  occasion  to  speak  of  thiA  passage  more  folly  in  another  connexion. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

CHBISrS  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§  T6.  ChrisVs  Relation  to  the   Twdve. — Significtmce  of  the  Number 
Twelve. — The  Name  Apostle, 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
training  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.      Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.*     Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
ill  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,t  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  hi:^ 
destruction.     It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ- 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Aj^ostles  upon  these  men  especial  ^ 
ly,  that  others,  {e.g.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  ^t^ 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the^ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  the  Apostles  ;  but^ 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hercafler  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  ar^ 
passages}  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve ;  and^ 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made- 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them^  as  his  own  peculiar  organs  ; 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  owim 

*  See  the  argumonta  for  this  view  in  Sehleiermacher  on  Luke,  p.  88. 
f  Celflns  thonght  to  disparage  Christ  by  telling  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disci' 
pies.    (Orig.,  c.  Cels.,  ii.,  $  12.)  t  Luke,  vL,  13 ;  Maik,  iiL,  13, 14. 
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accord,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Master 
and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twelve  destitute  of  significance.  Without  seeking 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  Brst  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  personal  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Chiist  (John, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christ.! 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painful  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  dnoaroXoi  (yrs^ht)  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gt>spel  were  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
*  laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation.1  Although  Paid  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
bis  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  he  had  received  from  Christ.|| 

§  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles. — 0/ Judas  hcariot. 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attach- 
ing to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con* 
chide  that  the  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,  xiz.,  28 ;  Lake,  zxiL,  30.  Ye  alto  thaU  sit  upon  iwehs  tkronet,  judging  tke 
twdve  tribet  of  Itrad.  t  Acti,  i.,  21. 

X  The  queitioDi  whether  Chriat  cboie  twelve  men  u  bis  gpecial  organs,  and  whether  he 
biinself  gave  them  the  name  ApotUett  are  entirely  distinct  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doobt  die  latter.  $  1  Cor.,  xt.,  7.  ||  1  Cor.,  is.,  1}  xv.,  a. 
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pended,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attention.  Althougli  wn 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  iu- 
significant  germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
tlieir  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  chsui^cter,  gd 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  knew  him  from  the  beginnings  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  iu  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  infiuencc  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  effects 
of  his  personal  intercourse  ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  free  nlf  determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affection 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things. 
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thoag^  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may  have  induced  him  to  strive 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  impending  ruin.* 

§  78.  The  ApoiOes  Uneducated  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divine  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  office ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  bis  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  *^  I  thank  thee^  O  Father^  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things ;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
surmountable obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  law,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the 
chosen  organ  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration 
*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  character  and  fate  of  Jadaa. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed  strug- 
gle betwen  Revelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  years 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  a^d 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Gt>D  in 
all  ages,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
such  predictions. 

§  79.  Two  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  tJie  Apostles  upon  Christ, 
From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  disting^uish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  was 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoroughly  undei-stood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  God  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  thb  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  sufibring  in  order  to  establish 
the  Divine  kingdom :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  Jar  the  ser^ 
vant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth :  hut  I  have  called  you  friends  ; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  btU  Ihave  chosen  you^  and  ordained  yoUy 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re^ 
main  ;  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  may 
give  it  you***  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  his 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  tlie  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

•  John,  XV.,  15, 16.  So,  v.  14,  "  Ye  are  my  friend*,  if  ye  do  vkaUoever  I  command  you.'* 
Their  efibrti  to  perform  hii  will  perfectly  proved  that  they  had  made  it  their  own. 
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§  80.  Christ's  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles, 
The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Matt.,  ix.,  14*  throw 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  "  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves;  no  out- 
ward command  would  then  be  needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  ''  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  g^rowth  in  the 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  on  these  pauages  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connexion  in  the  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 

§  81.  Founding  of  the  Cliwrch. — lU  Objects. 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  that  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church  ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  unite 
it  with  its  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
comparison  with  what  wo  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 
obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  Atm#^^laid  its 
foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life ;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powers.  This 
involved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na« 
ture  to  God.  The  spint  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-worW 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developement,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
ficlf-conseiousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
net  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleiermacher  has  done  this  in  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,''  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  morals.    And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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id  Dot  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progrress,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zeno,*  the 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
^*  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon law/'t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeuo  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"|  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  1  Such  a  communion  could  only  bo 
brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  orgaui 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Aloxander's§  conquests, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  fireed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Chubch. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
wtts  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  after  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 
brace. 

§  82.  Name  of  the  Church. — TU  Form  traced  back  to  Christ  himself. 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Churchy 
the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

*  In  his  work,  '»tp\  wohreias. 

t  'Iva  itit  Kard  v^ciS,  ftrfdi  Kara  i^fiovi  oIk&ihv,  lSi6ti  Uaeroi  fnaptofiivoi  fixaioti,  iXXA  rimf 
^t^pvjrmS  ^Y^h^**  fvfiiSrai  xai  rroMraf,  tU  6i  (ilof  f  ni2  K6ciioi  ucittp  iyi^ni  avvvinov  vo^^  miiv 
mvvTpt^oiihnK.    Plat,  in  Alex.,  i.,  c.  vi. 

I  TotTo  Ziiviitv  iih  lypaJl*iv  Sump  ivap  ^  (7^«Xoy  ewoiilas  ^tXooi^v  koI  woXtrtias  AvarvvtMSfttvof. 

\  To  whom  he  applies  what  can  only  be  said  of  Christ:  Kotvds  fjKuv  ^Mn  ipnovr^i  nU 
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iKtckijaia,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origrin  with  him- 
self. There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even  this  (as  some  have  done)* 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi^  18,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  '7np ,  in  connexion  with  ^H'^t'* ,  nKH' ,  D'rl*7Kn ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  Gron,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  consum- 
mation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State,*  The  name,  borrowed  from  an 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com* 
munity  was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essaUial 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  tnomarchical 
principle ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tern* 
poral  state,  veithout  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this 
shall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respectt 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impube  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whose  manifold  members  were  recipro- 

*  See  this  inference  drawn  by  Rothes  in  hLi  work  "Uber  die  Anfitnge  der  Chriftlichen 
Kirche  and  ibrer  Verfajsong/'  p.  89.  t  Luke,  zzii.,  SU^  86. 
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cally  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
specific  differences  between  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sbarply-defined  system 
of  doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  but  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed,t  so,  also,  he  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, usages^  and  rules  of  worship ;  but,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  xhe/orms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  dements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developement  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished  was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  pix)totype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22 ;  Matt.,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
C&rist,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently}  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate§  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form ;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  viras  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  new  spirit^  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outwahd 

*  As  if  userted  by  Wcis9e  (p.  387,  seq. ;  406,  seq.),  whose  views  and  proofs  we  shall  ex- 
smiDe  iu  SDOther  place. 

t  It  is  not  withont  gnod  pronnd,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  separate  section  of 
this  work  to  a  systcmatir  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  bat  content  ourselves,  both 
here  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  pointing  oat,  in  his  words,  the  fondamental  principles 
which  were  afterward  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I  lVn»se  tliiiiks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

$  The  ecclesiastical  import  of  baptism  would  remain  antoachod,  even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  symbol  was  iirst  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Huly  Spirit,  which  the  rite  8>'mbolize<l ;  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  mast  consider  them  af 
Christ's  organs,  and  acting  oat  bis  will 
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forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warrant- 
ed, either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itsel£ 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disdples  about 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  His 
manifestation  to  men  of  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  estab- 
lishmetU  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apostles ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these',  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
from  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Christ,  as  constitu- 
ting the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ? 

§  83.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite. 

As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
cade  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person,  admit  believers  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  necessary ;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  clement  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John*s  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory 
rite  with  tlie  spiritual  baptism  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselvcMi 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Christ  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  fonn  a  point  of 
transition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  from 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place. 

*  John,  ir.,  2. 
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[lis  sufferings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental  facU  from  which  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  spring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  before  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  proper ;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im- 
part of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation ; 
until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

§  84.  Connexion  of  Christ'' s  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  TeacJiing, 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-revelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching.  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revcla- 
tiou,  yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves: 
(I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof?  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  ?  (III.) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  ] 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Miracle, — Its  Insufficiency, 
We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  cle- 
ment.    The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  event,  cither 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles^  unless  they  bear  upon  rdigiaus 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unkuowo, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
facts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing  chasms 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ;  while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  wiU  ex- 
plain many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occurrence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whoso  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine ;  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  eartli.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenoniena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  for  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  Gtod  within  us,  can  we 

*  A  prodigium,  or  ripait  but  no  oiffuTov,  diatingauhing  these  wordi  according  to  their 
original  import. 
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reach  those  lofty  regums.     If  there  be  obstacles  in  oar  wmj,  no  science 
can  remove  them. 

Id  fact,  the  mode  of  thinkiDg  to  which  we  hare  referred,  instead  of 
oecessarily  leading  to  *Tkeism  (the  only  rdigwuM  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
gion demands  something  sapramondane,  and  mmai  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Paulkeisiie  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view;  but  the  latter,  independently  as- 
sumed on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world*  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  woiid,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponadus,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  tupenuUural^  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  fiu;e  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural*  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
some  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86.  Positive  Element, — Tdeological  Aim  of  Miracles. 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture imiensified.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  an* 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  God,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  di:*- 
pute  with  these  theories  in  reference  to  isolated ^ac^,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds ;  but  the  question  of  miracles,  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  higher  than  its  originally 
created  powers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
the  Divine  revelations,  accompanied  by  miracles  as  distinctive  signs, 

I 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind,  is  the  character  originallj  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Mau  yiolently 
sundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony :  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature — in  order  that  Nature 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  (xod.  But  mira- 
cles, considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love. and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such-  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  God.  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  tJie  Course  of  Nature. 

Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distinguish  helvieenjree  and  ne^ 
cessary  causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately ^  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  communion 
with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
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self-revealing  caase.  Such  effects  are  the  miraclcB,  which,  from  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest.  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
du  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip 
rocal  harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded  ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  Relation  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  th4i  highest  Miracle, 
the  Manifestation  of  Christ, 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with 
rational  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  Gtod. ;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

*  The  Schoolmen  of  the  13th  century  rightly  distingaiahed  the  poteniia  aetiva  from  the 
poUntia  poisiva,  in  regmrd  to  the  relatioo  of  the  loperaatand  to  the  natond. 
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§  89.  Rdation  of  Miracles  to  History. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason^  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself, 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  trutlifully,  according  to  the  accounts  tliat  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  become  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supeniatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  Histoiy,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

(B.)  THE   MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST   AS   SUBJECTIVELY  VIEWED  BY  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahship. 
It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative  that  mira- 
cles were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs   of  the  Messianic   calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  view  of  the  miracles  airrces  with  what  Ttcestcn  has  said  in  the  Intiodnction  to  bii 
"  Dogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similar  agreement,  also,  in  his  second  ▼olame, 
pt.  i.,  p.  170,  seq. 
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not  bave  believed  Id  bis  Mcssiabship ;  nor  could  be  bimself  bave  been 
tborougbly  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  had  be  not  botb  been  con- 
scious of  power  to  perform  tbem,  and  put  that  power  into  exercise. 
Jobn  tbe  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  bis  own  inability  to  acbieve  sucb 
works,  tbat  he  was  not  endowed  witb  tbe  Messianic  fulness  of  tbe 
Spirit ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  bis  receiving  Cbnst's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  bis  Messiabsbip,  tbat  be  expected  sucb  signs  of  tbe  indwelling 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  tbe  true  Messiab. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  tbat  it  was  common  among 
tbe  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrougbt  by  men  wbose  deeds 
bad  made  tbem  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  tbe 
case  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  wbere  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
sucb  men  even  during  tbeir  lifetime.  Tbere  is  a  great  difference  in 
tbe  relations  of  tbe  two  periods.  Tbe  Middle  Age  was  tbe  period  of  a 
new  creation,  developed  from  tbe  new  principle  of  life  wbicb  Cbristian- 
ity  (even  alloyed  as  it  was  vritb  Jewisb  elements)  introduced  among 
tbe  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youtbful  fresbness,  en- 
tbusiasm,  and  poetry.  Tbe  men  of  tbat  time,  tbrougb  tbeir  lively  faitb 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Cbristianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  tbeir  connexion  witb  tbe  miracles  tbat  attended  its  first  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  tbem  by  tbeir  youtbful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination.*  But  wbile  sucb  was  tbe  relation  be- 
tween tbe  Middle  Age  and  tbe  period  of  Cbrist's  appearance,  tbere 
was  no  similar  relation  between  tbe  latter  and  tbe  Old  Testament  age. 
Cbrist  did  not  manifest  bimself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  tbrougb  in- 
fluences previously  wrougbt  into  tbe  life  of  tbe  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  wben  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying ;  tbe  revelations 
and  migbty  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity; 
and  tbere  was  a  vast  cbasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  tbe  lofty,  boly 
age  of  Propbecy,  and  tbat  weak  and  lifeless  time.  After  tbe  voice  of 
propbecy  was  busbed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  bimself  only  by  occa- 
sional utterances ;  sucb,  for  instance,  as  tbe  Bath  Cdl,\  a  miraculous 
sound  from  beaven;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  sucb  as  referred  to  tbe 
Exorcists, \  wbo  were  skilled  in  tbe  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  tbings.  In  sbort,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  miracles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jew8,§ 

*  The  miracalcma  tales  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  may  be  explained  ftom  the  co-working 
of  vnrioTU  iuflacncea,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  subject. 

t  The  Hath  Col  may  be  explained  on  the  groond  that  a  heavenly  voice  was  stipposed  to 
be  beard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  sjioken  by  one  person  had  a 
pecaliar  subjective  meanintr  for  another,  like  the  talU  lege  of  Augustine. 

X  Joseph.,  Archeeol.,  viii.,  3,  4. 

^  Josephas  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  ra  rrapaXoya  koI  itti^  t9is  iXvlSoS  nts  ^itoiMt 
noToSTMir^liavtv." — ^ArcbflDol.,  x.,  S,  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  B^itist, 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 
§  91.  Apparent  Discrepancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 
There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  griven 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  wc 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  con- 
ceived in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  whole  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

(I.)  Christ's  Object  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import  miracles  are  arjfiela,  signs,  designed  to  point 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  whole  revealed  Christy  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  o£  power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
ejfideictic^  t.  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  ho  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  i.  c,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the 
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other  and  higher  one,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants ;  to  raise  them  from  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre* 
hension  of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned  ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

(2.)  A  SuBceptibility  to  receive  ImprewiouB  from  the  MirBcles  presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  Goi> 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac- 
knowledge tliem  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thing  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion ;  like  those  Phar- 
isees who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  the 
free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  gi-atification  or  astonishment  which  they  afford,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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tact  in  the  Boul  which  alone  can  make  it  permanent  How  quickly  are 
sen»ible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  con- 
trary ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not  be  per^ 
suaded  though  one  rose  from  tite  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  effect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  various  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relations  and  tendencies 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.  The  Sign  of  the  PropJiet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta^ 
tion  of  his  Messiahship,  that  *'  no  sign  shall  he  given  to  this  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,^*  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  employ  them  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,t  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
ously introduced  among  men  by  himf  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministry 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
firmed his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  com- 

*^  Like  that  strange  enthusiast,  Daniel  Midler,  who  appeared  in  Nassau  in  the  trancitioo 
period  between  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  these  two  tendencies  joined  hands. 
From  the  extreme  of  mystic  supematuralism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  conclusions  of 
our  modem  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  Ijestnnif  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  that  there 
sliould  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  who  literally  wrought  such  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  stren^  to  the  palsied,  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 
tlie  dead,  all  men  must  have  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  must  have  followed  him.  Only 
imagine  what  you  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man ;  and  human  nature  is  the 
(>nme  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  followers,  tlie  scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  have 
kiUed  h\mr—Ilgen'»  Zeitschrift,  1834,  p.  257. 

t  Luke,  zi.,  20.  t  Luke,  xi,  99. 
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pelled  to  admit  the  superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to 
the  kiugdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
such  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
vine sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appearance  as  the  Grod-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
(he  told  them)— viz.,  that  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  93.  "  Destroy  this  Temple,"  Sfc. 
Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle—*'  Destroy 
this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
his  work  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  after  the  vbible  Temple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt 

§  94.  Chrises  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  of  Miracle* 
and  their  essential  Object, — ^John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  i,  e,,  its 
effect  ih  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  \xa  formal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  God,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

*  Wo  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  De  Wctte,  Comm.  on  Matt..  Sd  ed..  p. 
133 :  "  If  Jesus  had  wished  to  express  this  thought,  ho  would  liavc  uttered  uoiiseose — 
No  sign  $kall  be  given  to  them,  biU  Hill  given.'*  Christ  said  that  to  those  who  were 
not  satiflfied  by  his  whole  manifestation,  as  a  sign,  no  other  separate  sign  would  be  fpv- 
en ;  how  could  any  tiling  be  a  sign  for  them  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  ?  The 
words,  bow  ever,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  discourses  of 

PUriat- 
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Batisfying  all  higher  spiritual  wants.     To  those  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cles in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  afjfieia,  he  freely  communicated  him- 
self; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.     He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  *'  had  seen  the  miradei" 
(/.  e.,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  simply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — ''  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  ami 
toereJilUdy     The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — ^what  was  es- 
sential to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine.     The  gratification  of  their  natu — 
ral  senses  was  all  they  sought.     In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  faitlK^ 
was  impossible ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating^ 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  tlie  inward  "  drawing  of  th^ 
Father:''^ 

§  95.  Christ  appealed  to  the  Miracles  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24. — 
Three  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  tesd- 
monies  of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  inflo- 
ences.  ^^  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  ma% 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin"\ 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen* 
ing  faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  God  working  withiti  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  '*  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  wHl  not 
believe.**'^ 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.    As  these 

*  John,  tL,  36,  44.  t  John,  xt.,  S4.  t  John,  hr.,  48. 
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rare  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  sougbt  the  Saviour 
rithout  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  tliey 
tad  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Sucli 
raA  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious  feelings 
rere  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con- 
lescended  to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
tnge  of  religious  Hfe ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
Hirer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
lexBon,  and  obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  "  Because  I  said  I  sate 
\e€  under  the  fig-tree^  hdiecest  thou  t  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
ke$e.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  apen^  and  the  angels  of  Crod  ascend- 
ng  and  descending  upon  the  Son  ofMan,'*^ 

A  far  lofiier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
rard  living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  forth,  but  went 
lefore  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
nowledged  God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum- 
aoned  by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
iirion  whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  ''  I  have  not  found 
9  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.**^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
ttge  of  religious  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
ible  evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
nding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — ^from  a  direct  experience 
f  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as 
ratifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
lustration  in  Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings 
sat  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
dgmcnt,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus 
lid  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona^for  fesh  and  blood  Itath 
at  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "i  This  ac- 
nowledgment  itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pc- 
iod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
»eling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
f  Christ  as  the  Son  of  (jtod.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
nd  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
IB  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  other8,§  who,  although  they 
ad  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
gnize  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
•ated  by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
lany  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  be- 

•  John,  i.,  50,  51.  t  Matt,  viii.,  10. 

t  Mfttt,  xvi.,  16,  17.  $  Matt,  xri.,  14. 
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licve  in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,*  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  faith  had  so  low  an  origin :  *'  Lord^  to  wham  shall  tofgo  t  Thorn 
haH  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  we  are  sure  that  thou 
art  tJiat  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God:*\ 

And  so,  when  Thonuu  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  him  a 
visible  proof  of  his  resurrection ;{  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
that  wsis  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Divine  mani- 
festations.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believedJ'* 

§  96.  77ie  Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miracle, — 
John,  xiv.,  12. 
Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  aU  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.    *'  He  that  bclieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father.     And  whatsoever  ye  sliaU  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
that  the  Fatlier  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son,**     The  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  his  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — the  mii-acle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     [*'He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  t/iat  he  may  abide  with  youjoreter, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth:*] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  8UPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.   Transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  Mirada. 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  miia* 
cles  at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.     But  we  cannot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.     Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
cries ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.     There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.     And  why  should  this  not  b€ 
tlie  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  ^ 
We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  I^^' 
vine  plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  3^ 
*  Jubo,  vi.,  66.  t  John,  vi.,  69.  %  Jobn,  xz.,  97. 
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▼elopement  of  nature.  We  hold  onrselyes  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, with  regard  to  the  marvdlouM  part  of  the  miracles,  certain 
steps  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby ;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
nniTersal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  tliat 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes,  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRISrS  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 
I.  The  Healing  of  Disoascs. 
§  98.  The  Spiritual  Agencies  employed, — Faith  demanded  for  the  Cure. 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  whole  ministry.  The  ailments  of  the  body  are  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul;*  and  oven  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  he 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  developcment  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connexion  between  sin  and  evil ;  between  the  disortjan- 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 

•  It  if  remarkable  that  great  plagiiea  often  spread  over  the  earth  preciiely  at  the  same 
time  with  general  cruei  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  world  \e.g.,  the  plagne  at  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  plagues  under  the  Antonines  and  under  Decins :  the  labe$  in- 
^xxinaria  at  the  end  of  the  6th  ccntur>' ;  the  ignu  sacer  in  the  11th;  the  black  death  in  the 
1  '♦th,  &c.  Tliat  great  man,  Niebukr,  whose  letters  contain  bo  many  golden  truths,  alluded 
^cj  tliis  coinridence  in  vwther  connexion.— Le^en,  ii^  167. 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  an  ea 
traordinary  Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkable  effects  in  tli 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  infla 
cnces  down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  mA 
jective.  It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  migh 
produce  efiects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  tb« 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  oflen  works  strangi 
wonders  ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  efiects  which  mutt  he  at 
tributed  to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divmi 
agency.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  ih 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate  ;  the  Divine  influeoc4 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organum 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  recepM^ 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  pan  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend* 
ency  of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spintul 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  predse* 
ly  with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  %vrougfat 
under  this  class  ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offei 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  id' 
mit,  in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  maUna^ 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influence: 
were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.   Use  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  open 
tion.  He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  power  of  thi 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  h 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ai 
mit  a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeei 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e.g.^  the  contact  of  the  ban 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  sue 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  c 
saliva,*  water, t  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  result 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  then: 
and  as  Christ  did  not  always  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  su] 
pose  that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  suj 
position  which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  o 
■  PUn.,  Hist  Natar.,  xxviii.,  7.  t  Mull,  viii;  Jobo,  is. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  that  as  Christ, 
ia  his  teaching,  &c,  took  up  the  form^  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powers  of 
healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  in  a 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  matenal  con- 
necting link ;  but  the  operations  of  Chnst's  v^ll  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Thysical  Evil, — Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Justice. — Christ* s  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  tlie  physical  and  the  moral 
cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  ]  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  one,  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  ?  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tijcs  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  vainous 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinful  will  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
Robordinates  the  natural  to  the  morale  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  the  sinner,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment.    All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ooea,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies,  that  "  God  is  a  jealous  Crod,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  €md  fourth  gen- 
erationJ*  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  ns* 
tions,  by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  tlie  punitive  justice  of  Gt>D,  as  displaying  itKlf 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developeroentt 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
new  and  lofly  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  love  of 
God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  that  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God*s  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  sin 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  hearts 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Clirist  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4 :  "  Suppott 
ye  that  Uiese  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloamfdl, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  V*  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fact  that  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  camally-disposed,  and  that  die  later 
Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  tlie  connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  piety  uxl 
happiness,  grave  rise,  sabsefinently,  to  an  Ebionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  thit  in 
this  world,  belonging  as  it  docs  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  poMOflsioD  of  the  goods  of  thii 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  mast  be  tlie  lot  of  the  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  will 
only  be  oompoaiated  in  the  Millenniam,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Cbriit's  trath  opposes  both 
^       these  false  views.  *  Luke,  xiii,  4. 
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The  fotitioe  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,  3  :  "  Matter,  who 
did  #M»  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  horn  blind  f  Jesus  an- 
swered. Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  the 
works  of  Chd  should  be  made  manifest  in  him,"  Here  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast vnth  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  disease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the  gen- 
eral connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.t 

II.  Demoniacal  Possession. 
The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, bat  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

$  101.  Two  Theories  of  the  Affliction:  (a)  Possession  by  Evil  Spirits; 
(b)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  Times. 
There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per- 
haps, admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  {b)  from  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.}  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  interme^ate  agency, 
but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 
be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

*  We  shall  examine  tliis  explanatkn  again  in  hi  proper  place  in  Ae  aairatiTe. 

t  Matt.,  ix.,  9-5. 

t  Similar  di«eMee,  occamng  in  the  fint  centuries,  were  txplained  is  this  way  hj  the 
ybjiieim.— Oilff^  in  Mett.,  xitt.,  ^6. 
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world ;  thus  Btrikingly  showing  his  supernatural  control  over  a  supernat- 
ural cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phe- 
nomena with  diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  natu- 
ral causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  from,  the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  following,t  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexum  of  the  Phenomena  with  the  State  of  the  IHmes.^Ckm' 
ceptions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Defnaniacs  themselves. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil.J     And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  We  mast  nc^  take  the  vpirit  of  an  age  of  materialitm  or  radonaliim  as  a  rale  lor  jadjt;- 
ing  of  all  phenomena  of  the  ^vx^,  which  veils  within  hself  the  Injtnite ;  which  is  capable 
of  snch  manifold  excitement;  and  whose  varions  powers  are  alternately  dannant  and  active 
—now  one  prevailing,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  be  destitote  of  certain  phenomena 
and  experiences,  because  it  has  no  organs  fi>r  developing  them ;  and  this  woald  prove  no- 
thing against  their  reality. 

Althoagh  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text;  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  general  principles  of  tliis  book,  can  be  misondentood,  yet,  in  oider  to  goaid 
against  a  possible  misinterpretation*  I  deem  it  best  to  add,  that  it  was  far  fram  my  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  sapeinataraL  or  to  trace 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  devebpement  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ^^>(.  I  wished  only  to 
point  oat  the  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^hxH*  for  snpernataral  mmmntt^rtpm  m^ 
influences ;  to  show  that  it  is  itself  supernatural  in  its  hidden  essence,  which  kxiks  Ibrwaid 
to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  world  to  which  it  is  allied. 

t  As  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lucisn's  Philopseudn, 

X  Sgoie  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  aa  admiztore  of  Peniaa  t^ 
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oe  characteratic  of  diese  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  their  being  postested  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions, 
literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it.  Every  thing  irrational  which 
suggested  itself  to  them  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
and  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  J),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such 
as  characterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  wbrld  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World. f  Its  phenomena — symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Accommodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories, 
If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.    On 

gknu  doetrinei ;  bat  it  had  a  far  deeper  ground  in  the  religious  ipirit  of  the  age.  It  aroi e 
from  the  sense  of  discord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  and  which  was 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  of  Dnalism,  then  so  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  Strana,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  the  interfe* 
rence  of  evil  spirits  most  be  really  sopposed,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephos  (B.  J.,  vii., 
6,  3  :  Tfll  yap  xaXovittva  f^in6vta  irovttpdv  itrrtv  iifBpAmv  irvcv/iara,  roii  XJiaiv  tlaiv6itsva)  were  mod* 
iiied  by  his  Greek  cnlture.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  iuflaences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  of  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  matter,  or  as  hypostatic  emanations  from  the  tXn*  was 
common  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists. 

t  SckeUing^M  remark  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Philoeophical  Inqairics  into  the  Nature  of 
Human  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  all  this  splendour  will  be 
dissolved;  when  the  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  chaof  come 
again.  But  before  the  fbal  wreck,  the  all-pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits ;  the  very  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  apiriti  of  life,  be- 
come, as  diiaohitioD  draws  on,  agenta  of  miichief  and  destruction." 
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the  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  nataral  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  with 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause — to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  be  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  Gron,  so  he  assigns  a  simi- 

*  If  it  coald  be  proved  that  Christ  had  only  taken  ap  the  doctrine  of  the  exbtence  of 
Satan  bj  way  oifonmal  accommodation  (p.  114),  the  qaestion  of  the  demoniacs  would  be 
at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  his  expressions  we  might  snbstitate. 
ibr  SaUm^  the  objective  notion  of  evil,  widioat  at  all  affecting  the  thooght  'We  nighty  in- 
deed, admit  that  be  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popolar  ideas)  merely  is 
a  figurative  covering  for  evil,  ithe  himself  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved ;  jost  is 
we  showed  frtnn  his  onfn  icords  that,  in  transferring  the  popolar  figures  to  his  Messianic 
kingdom*  he  did  distinguish  between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  ibrmal  covering.  Bat 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  conversatiou 
with  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establish  the  doctrine  tfiat  a  higher  ts* 
teffigence,  estranged  from  God,  itas  the  original  source  of  evil  Neither  can  we  daas  thii 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  aid 
which  Christ's  mission  did  not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  will 
be  very  different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  nature,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John,  viii.,  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan ;  he  designates  him 
as  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage.  aXj$tfa«  in- 
volves bo^  the  tnie  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
oud  nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-plnce  in  the  truth."  The  revelation  of  truth  which 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  pssses  by  him  an 
hecdod ;  bo  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast,  because  he  has  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  sos* 
ceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  (^ 
Lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  tc- 
tions  manifested,  to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  SMeier- 
mackct's  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.,  $  45,  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  ol 
a  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful.  "  This  passage,"  says  he.  **  csd- 
not  be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  without  either  oppo^ 
sing  the  devil  to  Ood  in  the  Manichnan  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Sons  of  the  Devil,**  The  ar- 
gument is  unsuccessful,  we  say,  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be,  not  tbe 
sense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  tlie  sense  in  which  pioms  sies 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  nec<»sary  that  all  tiie  relations  aboold  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  tlie  point  of  comparison  itse]£ 

Nor  can  wo  admit  that  Christ,  in  making  use  of  die  current  doctrine  as  a  ooverii^  for 
his  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disckwures  on  the  sul^ect  ts 
satisfy  tbe  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  commaaictc 
tions  only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  {Nvctical  re- 
ligion that  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  oonnexicB 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  **  evil' 
might  be  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  sack  ss 
intelligence,  the  first  rebel  against  God,  had  been  given  as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  to  emfkff 
him  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  ose  "  Satan"  as  a  symbot  for  wick 
edness  in  general,  without  implying  any  tiling  against  the  doctriae  of  hit  persoaal  «Biit> 
ence.    See  p.  74. 
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lar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christy  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  general 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi* 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
firom  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himself. 

§  104.  Christ's  Explanations  of  Demanism  purdy  Spiritual, — His 
Accommodation  to  the  (Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs, 

it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it ;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct  Apart  from  its  mora] 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  lefl  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it.  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  Uiat  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pre- 
supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition,  our  remariEs  in  an- 
other place  (p.  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between^/^^rma/ and 
material  accommodation  arejnot  fully  applicable.     The  law  of  veracity, 
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in  the  intercourse  of  beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good 
where  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away. 
In  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
use  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  con- 
sciousness that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  firom 
hb  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true  J),  but  from  d  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  for- 
mer. And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  the  /arm  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  Difference  between  Christ* s  Healing  of  the  Demoniacs  and 
t/ie  Operations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  that  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  an  art  which  they  affected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.^  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14 ;  Matt,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  fh)m 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  evil  spirit.     He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

*  JofleplL,  ArchaeoL,  viij.,  2,  $  5.  JosephoB  appeals  to  a  remarkable  proof  of  thii  fact, 
iivhich  one  of  theae  exordiU  had  given  before  Vespasian  in  presence  of  part  of  the  Bo- 
man  army.  See  the  Greek  Testament  of  Solomon  (written  at  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fleck's 
*'Theok>gische  ReisefrQchte,"  iii.,  113. 
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that  the  kiDgdom  of  God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  must 
flee  away,  had  manifested  itself.  He  gives  them  to  understand  that 
the  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re- 
moved, before  its  particular  efiects  could  be  subdued.  And  fix>m  this  it 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting  out  of  evil  spirits, 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap* 
parently  produced  the  same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op- 
posite.    The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  apparently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  from  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  fi:om  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples. t 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo- 
niacs may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Gtililee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

III.    The   Raising  of  the  Dead. 
§  106.  Different  Views  on  these  Miracles. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  pow- 
ers of  ]ife,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death ;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree  from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death, 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle^  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
*  Mark,  v.,  1.    Lake,  viii.,  26.  t  Mark,  xyi.,  9. 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ^s  own  mouth  to  de- 
cide it.  In  regard  to  Christ's  own  words,  it  is  a  &ir  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
p<^ular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence-— into  connexion  with 
another  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  developes  itself^ 
in  the  soul  si&er  separation  from  the  body.* 

B.  CHRIST'S  mRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERUL  NATURE. 
§  107.  These  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  mast  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which   Christ=^ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it—" 
self  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  i^n*'intermedia^  psychical  agenc]^^ 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling^^ 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.     He  had  fully  impressed  men's  mind 
with  a  belief  of  this.    And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  then 
selves,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  i 
a  iohole^  with  which  we  set  out.     Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  i 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 

had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo 

raries,  and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  difierence  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  God- 
Man^  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operate 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done^ 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  whicbi 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 

*  See  hereafter  on  the  reinrrectioii  of  the  "Widow's  Son/'  and  of  "Lasarai." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SYNOPTICAL 
GOSPELS  AND  JOHN. 


IN  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find  several  dis- 
crepancies in  regard  both  to  the  chronology  of  the  narrative  and 
to  the  theatre  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108.  Differences  of  Chronology. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Pass^ivfrr 
^tfain  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narrativi- 
^^braces  tliree  or  four.    It  may  be  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  tWin, 
^^  the  former  Grospels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chrr>noU^cal 
^tTangement,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conrl«sir/n  frorri 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  t/i 
^ards  the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.     The  faists  narraf^^rl  may 
t*^ve  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mentirm  //f  this  Pas*- 
^^er  feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronoUigiral  marks  hav«; 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospels  t/>  contra/li/it  th#t  ih^fry 
'^at  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Liik#>  Wurmaif* 
t^^re  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupfKM'.'S  th«  ifCrMrn^ft'jt 
*^  one  Passover  in  the  nUdst  of  that  ministry,  Th#rr#5  in  tuMupt,  lUnh, 
^  Invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  thft  '*r:ciirn;fi/'>j  of  wjvirf  *»* 

§  109.  Dijerencci  as  to  the  Theatre  of  ChrMt  l^aht/ur». 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gosp«^ls,  (iaIUfK  wa*  th«  /iliMjf  fhnsfi*; 
^^  Christ's  labours,  and  he  only  transfernjd  th^m  itt  J«:HJ»al#j««  vtS^nu 
^^  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  di^ath. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  th#s  t\nti%Unn  Stttfom  h^U^/ 

*  Lake,  rL,  1 :  the  oMatow  UvTtp4v^^0rw,  in  eimam%kfu  witU  U<«  **nifn  m/«  t4  ami*  ' 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  Christ  purposely  confine  his  labours 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares"  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  ?  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundatioo 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  after 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  of  his  own 
cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  1 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  a£Birmative,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Grospel  did 
not  give  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's  labours.  It  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 
siah, for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 
hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  daring 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  Proof  tJiat  Christ  frequently  exercised  his  Ministry  in 
Judea  and  Jerusalem* 
It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the  simple-minded 
Galilean  peasants  tlian  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  bj 

*  In  tho  Talmadical  treatise  "  Chagigah"  c.  il,  Done  (among  adalts)  but  the  deif.  tb* 
aick,  tlie  insane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from  tho  obligation  to  attoid  the  prioi^' 
pal  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Of  coarse,  tliis  law  could  not  apply  to  tho  Jews  of  distant  cooo- 
tries,  who  were  only  required  to  send  annually  a  deputation  to  the  Temple,  with  sacrificet. 
and  with  the  money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  first  fruits.  Conf.  Philo^  L^gat  sd  ^' 
jum,  $$  S3,  31. 

t  Luke,  ii.,  41,  shows  that  the  devout  of  Galilee  felt  tbemselTes  bound  to  Journey  to  J^ 
msalcm  at  least  at  the  Passover ;  the  passage  even  speaks  of  die  journey  of  a  wma^  ^ 
whom  the  law  imposed  no  such  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Stratun)  find  any  proof  even 
in  Matthew  that  absence  from  the  festivals  was  held  of  no  aocoont  among  the  Je^i*^ 
Christians. 
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the  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  countries  at  those  festi- 
rals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  hare  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  GraUlee  must  hare  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  paitv  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
bare  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
lufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
bad  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration. 
In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Grospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g..  Matt.,  iv.,  25  ; 
KT.y  1,  in  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
BE  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  after  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
lalem  had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Gtalilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34 ;  Matt.,  xxiii., 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  hy  7iu  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  "  children  of  Jerusalem^*  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  '*  city  which  killed  the  prophets^"*  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them ;  and 
the  intimacy  roust  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  {e.g,^ 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

•  This  difficulty,  indeed,  ii  aroided  in  Matthew's  GtMpel,  fi>r  it  is  there  stated  (zxi.,  14), 
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of  employing  them  for  the  relief  of  human  suflTering  would  have  boen 
afforded  ?  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  1  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Grospels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  1 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
whidi  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narrative.  The 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Christ 
made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  GospeL  Moreover, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  the  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
hiave  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  afler  an  invented  plan  of  his  own, 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gt^spels  were  made  up, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparently  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  From 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Chi-ist  afler  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
.Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances  ;  yet,  from  reading  Mat- 
thew alone,  we  might  infer  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

quite  indefiuitcly,  howovor,  that  "  he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind  in  the  Temple."  It  if 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  historical  connexion  is  lost  in  this  passage  of  Matthew ;  we 
can  (gather  it  correctly  only  from  John's  Gospel. 

*  A  favourable  light  is  thrown  apon  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  John*i  Gospel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  contains  a  closely  connected  and  chronological  account  of  Clirift'i 
public  ministry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
JESCS  AXD  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIRST  DISCIPLLS. 

lyirE  resame  the  thread  of  our  historical  narratire  at  the  point 

▼  ▼    where  it  was  hroken  ofll* 

On  tssuing  from  the  solitncle  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
lib  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
Tiim  to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  bis  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic Ring.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  Bintable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  with  himself  and  trained  to 
become  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
offer  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111.  Message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethabara. 

Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabanut  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion! ^^  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling  in  which 
^e  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 
* 

*   Page  69. 

t  Two  different  namei  given  to  the  same  place  at  different  timea.  both  having  the  tame 
ttie^oing,  "  a  place  of  Bbipe/'  "  a  place  for  croaiing  in  ahipa"  (a  feny).  See  L&eke  on  John, 
^•>  ^ ;  Winer^t  "  Bibli«;het  Realwdrterbocfa/'  1, 19(^  9d  ed.  t  John,  i.,  19,  aeq. 
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satisfied  liimself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  bad 
probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  ["  I  am  not  the  Ckriit'^ 
But  as  he  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  ^rther  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  himself,  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  fur- 
ther questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  calling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question.  Although  io  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Elicu  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  (i.  e.,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer).  He  described  hinuelf 
only  in  general  terras,  not  liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom 
the  voice  of  God  called  upon  the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  he  a 
new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  faimselfi  u 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the  migll^ 
ier  One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already  stood,  unrec- 
ognized, in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  ye  know  him  not,*'  was  doubt- 
less founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  not  utter)  that  he  knew  bim, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  tbose 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  tlie  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  little  &- 
vour  for  John,  ho  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  wbicH 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  Jolt /I  points  to  Jesus  as  the  Suffering  Messiali,  and  testi^a  to  his 
Higher  Dignity. 
On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  bim* 
self  in  the  midst  of  John's  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  tJiat  taketh  attay  tk^ 
sin  of  the  world,^*  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Tea.,  liii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  conupt  part  of  tbc 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf- 
fering for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering' 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  tbe 
iq>p6arance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  tid 

'  John.  L,  90. 
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meek  ;•  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
irit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
daning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
ppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fally 
iristian  mind  would  have.f  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
leed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete- 
Qreneous  elements. 

Alter  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
shed  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  ho 
d  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (although  prob- 
ly  not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
rwtm)^  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — **  This  is  he  of 
\afn  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man  that  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he 
IS  before  me^X  (*'  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
hia  nature.") 

'  Henco  the  appropriatenesi  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any  other  animal 
id  in  the  oflTeringi.  What  we  lay  ii  eooogh  to  indicate  the  groands  on  which  we  differ 
OB  other  interpretations  of  tfaii  paaaage.    Conf  lAcke,  in  loc. 

'  l^e  do  not  mppoae,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  fall  sense 
ich  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected  with  the  words.  It  cannot 
known  with  certainty  bat  that  the  former  used  the  word  DJ?»  which  the  latter  trans- 
ed  *A9iit.  From  a  mind  Uke  the  Evangelist's  we  oonld  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dis- 
ction  between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of 
r  -vrords  of  another.  He  perhaps  involuntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  wonls  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
ope  his  izmer  Ufo,  and  had  led  him  to  ChrL<(t :  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
ribato  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them, 
e  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in 
ich  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  rloes  not  in  the  least  impugn  the 
■aci^  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  .Tohn  was  not  its  author.  The  whole  tone 
Ae  Baptist's  words  is  consistcut  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
bre  remarked  (p.  54),  the  kingdom  of  God.  as  spreading  among  the  kecUken  nations,  had 
sued  partially  to  his  view  ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  have  had 
erence  to  mankind,  ratlier  than  to  the  Jewish  world. 

\  John,  i.,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own«  and  not  put 
D  hii  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  di£Bcult. 
soording  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and 
ne  may  express,  fignratively,  precedence  of  dignity;  and,  in  this  usage,  litrpooBh no» 
fovtw  is  easily  interpreted,  "although  (in  the  order  of  tim£)  he  comes  after  me,  yet  (in  the 
der  of  dignity)  he  vat  before  me.'*  In  Uie  full  certainty  of  prophetic  intuition,  the  Baptist 
Mcribes  this  as  abready  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  vftarhi  itov  »>.  Ueferring  the 
ords  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-exi*tence  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity 
I  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it.  in  this  case, 
9  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language  of  tho  Baptist  by  on 
ibsion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
le  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
om  a  profoundly  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  This 
lacfa,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
?erud  to  the  peculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Gliost  in  the  Messiah ;  although  it  does  not 
»ilow  that  the  Baptist  was  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it 
^^oniA  not  be  noore  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  «/>drM 
■  rcfisning,  not  to  pre  existence,  bat  to  priority  of  naturt,  which  interpretation  I  have  fol- 
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§  113.  John  and  Andrew^  Disciples  of  John  ^  attach  themselves  to  Jesus. — 
Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 
These  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  fi^endship;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ ; 
he  Icfl  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock,  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  tlius 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows;  and  thus  arose  ihefirtt 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Persea  back  to  Gali- 
lee.» 


CHAPTER  n. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

§  114.   The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, — Efcct  of  the  Mirack 

on  Peter, 

ON  his  return  to  Galileo  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  not  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  li02:>e  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Penra  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 

lowed  in  the  text  This  involvcB  no  tantolosy ;  the  "  benoming  greater"  ui  derived  fiwn 
the  "  beint*  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  uaed,  and  not  lerl,  to  indicate  that  the  *' priority^ 
o6f ence"  preceded  "  the  priorit>'  of  dicmity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Christ,  in  i^ 
manifestation,  until  a  later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  "  ho  trof  that,  which  he  has  ff- 
come."  Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  corresponds  to  what  John  says  of  Christ  in  anodier 
form,  in  Matt.,  iii:,  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  must  remember  to  distingnisb  betwetfl 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  ottered  the  words  and  that  which  the  EvangeHtt,  froo  hif 
higher  Christian  conscionsnoss,  attributes  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  43-47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  akmc  that  Christ  did  not  tike 
these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  h\%  organs,  immediately  into  dosf  f<^ 
lowship,  but  left  them  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gives  as  no  fbrther  account  of  ^ 
forming  of  tlie  Apostolic  community ;  he  presupposes  many  tbingi,  which  we  mast  cd- 
deavour  to  fill  up  by  comparing  die  synoptical  Gospels. 
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an€l  Bethsatda ;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
tJiem  into  closer  communion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
him.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.  Jesus 
asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
out  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.  AlthoTigh  he 
had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.t  An  impression  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  otan  trade  was 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  he  was  thus  led  from  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.}  All 
his  previoas  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  [**  Depart  from 
me ^  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  .'"]§     The  Divine  power  appears 

*  A  oompariBOD  of  Lake,  v.,  with  Matt.,  iv.,  le,  will  vindicate  the  correctness  of  this  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  have  two  independent  statements :  that  in  Matthew  an  ahhrpviatfHl 
<tfie,  while  Lake's  is  the  vivid  and  circa mstantial  account  of  an  eye-witness.  Thi>  words 
«f  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  "  /  trUl  make  you  fgher*  of  men."  seem 
to  prcsoppose  an  event  sach  as  tlie  rairoculoas  draoi^ht  of  fishes ;  bat  Matthew  presents 
them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Lake  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically.  N<mt» 
bat  those  abstractionists  who  must  measare  all  phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety, 
npon  the  Procrastean  bed  of  their  own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  acconnt  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  story.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  aboat  it.  WhocvcT  is 
well  read  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recall 
many  analognas  cases.  Schltiermacker  (Conun.  on  Luke,  tn  loc.,  or  "  Werke/'  ii.,  ."^j,  in 
his  remariu  on  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  history  from  1e- 
frend.  Hunoor  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled 
itsclC  in  pure  love  of  Trutli,  before  the  power  of  History ! 

t  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  Jolui's  GospeL  The  connexion  of  the  narrative  which 
I  have  given  abandantly  shows  that  Matthow's  account  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Luke's, 
or  boCfa  with  Jolm's,  as  some  suppose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connexion 
rhus  made  by  comparing  all  the  accoonts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  sevt^mlly, 
£ir  in  that  case,  doubtless,  the  torm  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  diflcrent  from 
what  it  is  now.  Sach  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
r*onnectod  narrativo  of  any  kind  from  several  distinct  accounts. 

t  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleok)gical  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Pn)vidciK'e 
which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Go<l,  must  regard  this  event 
a«  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  hard  to 
lie  distingoished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

^  On  acooont  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
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fearful,  in  its  holiness,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious  of  his  sinfahiess ; 
it  fills  him  with  consternation  ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling. . 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  between 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
Peter  [Fear  not ;  from  hencefortk  thou  shalt  catch  men]  :  •*  Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  henceforth 
wholly  to  roe.  Thou  shalt  see  greater  proofe  of  my  power  than  this. 
In  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miracles.  From, 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men." 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnt  to 
join  themselves  fi*om  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

§  115.   The  Calling  of  Nathanael. 
In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personality^ 
first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and_ 

(aldiocigh  much  may  be  laid  in  favour  of  it)  that  this  event  occurred  after  he  bad  known 
Christ  for  flome  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a  witness  of  his  first  paUic  labonrs  at  Jeroialem: 
80,  also,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  place  it  after  the  wedding  at  Cana ;  altfaoogfa  this 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impressiona  the 
oocarrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  upon  the  disciples.  The  view  which  we  have  followed 
in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  John,  i.,  43,  and  46 ;  bat 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John,  i.,  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i.. 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  intended  retain  to 
Galilee  (v.  43),  but  says  nothing  about  the  journey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
the  mention  of  Betbsaida,  to  place  the  tlieatre  of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  BUek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  ii.)  The  late  B.  Jacobi  (in  the  same  periodical  1838,  iv.,  852)  addacrt 
against  tliis  view  John's  accuracy,  in  tiiis  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  Joim  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  place 
exactly.  Ills  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John's  di»cifln 
to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Natlianael  belonged  to  that  number.  The  way 
in  which  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
rather  shows  the  oonXnry.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  would  prove  that  Nathanael  was 
first  found  in  Galilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  aubaeqaent 
developcment  of  his  character.  The  consciousness  of  his  sinfulness  and  distance  from  the 
perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
could  be  diminished  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he  imbibed  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt  liimself  no  more  repelled  as  a  ainner 
from  Him  in  whom  the  source  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him. 
not  merely  by  his  own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "  had  the 
foordt  qf  eternal  life."  The  redeeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more  and  more  faDy 
revealed  to  him ;  the  Divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  outward^  but  as  an  in- 
ward power.  The  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upcm  his 
consciousness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  tlierefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light- 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
mon ;"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impressioB 
from  it  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  21)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  renel 
**  mending  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentioos 
two  Teiseli,  and— not,  indeed,  the  mending,  bat— the  washing  of  the  mocb-mied  neta. 
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cparate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
o  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Nathanael 
lad  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
'eceive  the  impression  of  Christ's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole. 
iVben  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
ileasiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
ligh  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ng  the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him  to 
*come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  hb  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Ohrist  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
^ords,  *'  Behold  an  Itraelite  indeed^  in  whom  there  is  no  guile'*  (a  true 
md  honest-hearted  member  of  tlie  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
fouth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
lis  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  ho  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  **  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel'*] ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
i.,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di- 
vinity in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  witli  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
'*  heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man,"  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  '*  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending"  upon 
him.  He  was  to  Icam  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified  ; 
through  whom  tlie  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  JuU  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  individual  to- 
kens of  it. 

•  See  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JESUS   AT    CANA. 

§  116.  The  Change  of  Water  into  Wine, — CJiaracter  and  Impart  of  the 
Miracle, — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  People, 

THREE  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  he 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
Cana,*  the  fulness  of"  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  from  him- 
self, which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  "  man  should  deny  father  and  mother*'  when  the  cause 
of  God  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  )iis  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  ir. 
'*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;"  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  suIh 
servient  to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  hi"* 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probably  understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thm^ 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  tlic  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  some 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nathanael  was  "  the  son  of  Tliolmai,"  i,  e.,  Bartholomew,  of 
Cana ;  which  fact  may  confirm  our  view  of  the  order  of  the  events. 
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thus :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors ; 
and  thus  substituted  his  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manufactured  wine ;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.*  In- 
deed, this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual  im- 
port than  the  former.t 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Jinal  cause  and  moral  bearing} 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  in  this  single  act. 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist.  Now,  however, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per- 
forms his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  woalJ  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  ooald,  Uint  the  view  here  taken  had  as  old  ecclesi- 
astical aathority  as  the  late  BaumsrarteO'Crusius  8ai)]>ofle8  he  has  foand  for  it,  in  the  ancient 
h>inn  "  Do  Epiphania  Domini"  (Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hyuinologicus,  i.,  p.  19) :  "  Vel  hydriis 
plenis  aqua  vini  snporem  infuderis."  But  the  word  saporem  can  hardly  be  made  emphatic. 
In  the  sense  of  the  hymu,  the  words  "  vini  saporem  infnndere"  probably  mean  nothing 
more  than  "  in  vinum  mutarc." 

^  Compare,  as  analogies,  the  mineral  tpringn,  in  which,  by  natural  processes,  new 
powers  are  given  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  accounts  of  springs  which  sent  forth  waters 
like  wine — intoxicating  waters :  "  JIoAXaxoC  ^'  tiai  xpHvat  al  nh  "noTtfuiTefiu  teal  olvutiioTtpai,  wf 
h  'tpi  na(^\nyor(av,  "xphi  nv  <^aat  tovS  iyxutpiovi  huonivciv  iTOoatdyTai." — AlhentTHS,  Deip.,  ii.,  $  17,  ll*. 
Of  anotlier  water  says  l^heopompus,  "  rods  viyovras  aurd  fiitivaKteOat,  kiOu  xai  roit  rbv  olvov." 

t  The  supposition  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  by  some  one  of  Alexandrian  educa- 
tion, with  a  tendency  to  Gnosticism,  is  refuted  by  Uiis  narrative.  Such  a  man  would  never 
have  aasicrned  such  an  object  and  such  a  scene  fur  Christ's  first  miracle.  Such  a  one 
ooulrl  not  have  invented  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  ruler  of  the  feast"  the  clumsy 
jest  which  he  uttered  (John,  ii.,  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  drunk).  Any  one  writing  a  history  of  Christ  apok>- 
gctically,  and  with  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according  to  the  tendency  of  those  timet, 
would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  facts  (if  such  existed)  than 
have  invented  a  false  one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or,  if  be  bad  some  symbolieal  meaning 
in  his  view,  he  would  certainly  have  stated  it. 
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Btamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  great 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup 
ports  of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiarit} 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  its 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  tliat  of  Win . 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as  Messiah 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  *'  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth''  could  not  be  removed 
imtil.they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewish 
proverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  oum  country ^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

§  117.   The  Purifying  of  the   Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.t  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocracy-t 

*  John,  iv.,  44 :  doabtlesi  referring  to  this  period ;  a  sapposition  which  the  oic  of  >4f/>  ren- 
ders probable.  Thai  mtcrpretcd.  we  ihoold  have  John's  testimony  that  Christ  had  already 
BODglit  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Oalilee. 

t  Although  the  purifying  of  the  Temple  donbtless  belongs  to  an  eariy  period  of  Christ's 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  from  John's  acooant,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  and 
wrought  miracles  before ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  rather 
shows  the  contrary. 

X  Here  a  difficulty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  by  John  at  the  beginr 
ning  of  Christ's  ministry,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  by  the  other  Evangelists  at 
the  end  of  his  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  took  place  twice, 
and  in  the  very  same  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  otbere  must  have 
deviated  finom  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  his 
last  triumphal  entiy,  when  the  people  were,  Cor  the  moment,  enthusiastic  in  his  favour,  than 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court,  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
**  Take  these  thingi  hence  ;  make  not  my  Father* s  house  a  house  of  mer- 
i^andiser^ 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  for— apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  1  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sign — a  sign  of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difiiculties  in  this 
iiarrativj,!  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

It  the  beginning  of  hLi  l&boan.  On  the  other  hand,  he  woold  have  had  more  occaaxm, 
after  hit  trinmphal  entry,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  occaaion  public  diaturbanoe,  or 
wear  the  appearance  of  employing  earthly  power.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  at  hif 
opening  mini«try,  no  one  can  say  nohat  influencea  the  immediate  power  of  Gk>d  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  and  feollnga  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  eaay  to  account  for  tuch  an 
anachroniam  in  John,  whose  account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  order, 
than  in  the  other  Evangelists ;  the  latter  might  naturally  connect  a  fact  like  this,  well 
adaptod  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  Uut  entry,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  cir- 
cle of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to  John  (ii.,  18),  the  Jews  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  tign  shawett  thou  us  f"  &c. ;  in  Luke,  xx.,  3,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "  By  what 
authority  doett  thou  these  things  t"  &c  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  last  question  sug- 
gested  the  statement  of  tlie  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference 
to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that  time. 

*  J<An,  at  most,  alludes  to  Isa.,  Ivi.,  7 ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  but  the  other  Gospels  give  direct 
citations.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  originality  of  John's  narrative. 

t  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention  o(  BVich  an  incident  as  this  to  a  man 
of  Alexandrian  culture !  Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  views  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  tlie  credibility  of  the  narrative. 

t  T.  is^  in  Joann. 
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that  if  it  woro  to  be  received  as  history*  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Christ's 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  be- 
cause Chi-ist  had  to  operate  upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
capable  of  resisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  t(i 
the  moral  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  aod 
with  conscience,  that  slumbeiing  consciousness  of  God  which  man  caii 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commandiDg 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  myths  by  minds  that  judge 
«^nly  by  the  standard  of  cvcry-day  reality. 

§  118.   The  Saying  of  Christ,  *' Destroy  t/iis  Tcfnple,"  Sfc-^Additional 
Exposition  of  it  given  by  John, 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  Ho  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  tempt  c,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up" 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  specification  of  "  t/iree  days,**  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  IVIten  you,  hy  your  ungodliness,  which  desecrates  all  that  it 
holy,  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then  will  I  build 
it  up  again  ;'*  alluding  (according  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  betwecu 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  Tho  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  baais 
in  both  ;  tho  new  spiritual  Temple  wliich  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entin* 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  itself  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  aj^os. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  t]iat  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  those  labouK 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Orijpn.  however,  exnfftrerated  the  throng  that  Chriit  had  to  expel  into  tkovianH*^ 
John,  more  simp]y  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  Oiily  of  tlie  expulsion  of  the  tetiern 
tliey.  of  tJie  buyers  also. 

t  Jast  as  the  "  House  of  God"  (Hob.,  iii.,  2-0)  is  made  tho  same  in  both  dispensations;  « 
the  later  one  fulfills  the  law  of  tlio  older.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  Kling*s  objoctioitf 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  i.,  127).    The  Katvdv  ia  ah-eody  implied  in  the  iytlpstv. 
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not  only  the  rain  of  the  Temple  hj  the  guilt  of  the  Jews — the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  iu  plAce;  to  pre- 
dict in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
and  even  they  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words — 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark!  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  "  Here  is  something 
greater  tJian  the  Temple;"^  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  liigher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the 
course  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  I  am  able  to  destroy 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  daf/s"\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  was  caWed  Jalse  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,"  but 
(what  is  very  different)  that  its  destruction  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  "  I  will  destroy  this 
Temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another.'^X  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  afler  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(afler  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression.§ 

•  See  above,  p.  89.  t  Matt.,  xxvi..  CI. 

X  Mark  observes  (xiv.,  59) :  "  But  neither  »o  did  their  vitnetn  agree  together:' 
^  It  ifl  a  special  coufinnation  of  John's  Gospel  that  ho  alono  gives  tho  nataral  occasion 
for  the  utterance  of  tliesc  words  by  Christ,  and  their  original  form.  Strauss,  however, 
thinks  that  the  original  form  of  tlie  expression  was  that  pat  into  Stephen's  mouth  by  his 
arcnscrs.  Acts,  vi.,  14  ;  and  that  the  "  three  dayn"  were  added  subsequently,  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection.  But  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attributed  to  him 
tliat  he  quoted  Christ's,  but  only  that  he  uttered  a  tlwught  of  his  own,  perhaps  dcrivrd 
from  them.    At  any  rate,  tho  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  would  have  been  uusnited  to 
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The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  from  tlie 
words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  tlie  following  deeper  import,  viz.: 
**  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God ;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
built ;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death."t 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days."} 

the  tlioaglit  ascribed  to  Stephen.  The  interpolation  of  the  words  "  three  daji"  ia  more  im> 
probable,  aa  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  mach 
more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  their  being  applied  subseqaently  to  the 
rcsarrection,  tlian  that  the  resurrection  itself  led  to  their  interpolation. 

*  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  give  the  exact  sense 
in  which  Christ  used  the  words  [or  ouly  accommodated  them  to  the  resurrection,  as  is  per* 
haps  implied  in  the  2^  verse,  "  when,  therefore,  he  km  risen  from  the  dead,  hi*  diteiplet  rt- 
membered  thai  he  had  said  this  unto  them'].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  wordi 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  Jofan»  xriii.,  9 ;  al- 
Uiough,  in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them  differently,  and  wss 
(;lad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's  authority,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  he  preserved  so 
faithfully,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  tlic  explanation  of  special  expressions  [si 
to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might  compel  us  to  dcviat« 
from  him.  Nor  would  tliis  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  imdcrstood.  which  would 
<»ly  require  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  shoald  be  true  in  itself,  although 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  would  nemo  the  lesi 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  tchole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  (which  cannot,  indeed,  bo  easily  explained,  ex* 
ccpt  by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  who  always  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  every  thing  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  d 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theorj^  that  this  Gk)spel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  s^ 
corded  much  better  with  the  tasto  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  gnuid 
prophetic  bearing,  to  tlio  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  vahi  rycvftariKSi,  in  place  o( 
tlie  va^  aiaOnrii)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kline's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explaot- 
tion,  and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  the  two  iuterpretatioDi 
together. 

X  Many  passages  have  been  quoted  by  others  to  prove  that  "  three  days"  must  necessarily 
mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it  In  general,  it  mesns  "t 
round  number,"  and  we  must  learn  from  the  context  whether  a  longer  or  sliorter  period  is 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  tho  Temple  joi- 
tifics  us  in  assuming  that  a  sliort  period  is  meant  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the  progrei- 
sive  developemcnt  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  did  in  fact  immediately  follow  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  tho  Theocracy. 
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§  119.  Interview  of  Christ  with  Nicodemvi, 

(1.)  Disposition  of  the  People  and  Pharisees  towards  Chrut. — Dispositions  of  Nio 

odemns. 

Many  of  the  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his  first  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  looked 
open  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they  could  not  openly  oppose  him, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  tradi- 
tions, but  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  eyen  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  governed  only  by  selfish  motives;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  errors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincoi-e.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ. 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDEMUs.f  To  him,  especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  this 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Chi-ist's  person 
or  mission ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
visible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  bad,  at  the  same  time, 

*  It  is  probable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  althonph  the  Pliariflccs,  scribes,  and  chief 
men.  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were  amoncr  them  individaal  su.'copti- 
ble  minds.  In  the  first  Gkupcls  we  find  Joseph  of  Arimathca  ;  in  Matt.,  ix.,  l^,a  rtiler ;  in 
Mark,  xii.,  S8,  a  scribe,  manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  callinL,^  and  from  tlicsc  wc 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  groand,  therefore,  for  S/rauKs's  asser- 
tion that  the  case  of  Nicodemns  is  improbable.  Utterly  unhistorical,  too,  is  his  assertion 
(I,  633)  that  the  acooants  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming  secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nico- 
denras)  were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  the  reproach  brought  agauist  the  primi- 
tive  Christians,  "  that  none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselves  to  Jesus."  In- 
stead of  being  a  "  reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  gbry  of  the  primitive  Chnrch  that  tlie 
new  creation  of  Christianity-  began  among  the  poor;  tliat  the  wise  of  this  world  were  put 
to  shame  by  tlie  ignorant.  There  was  no  inducement,  then,  fur  such  inventions.  More- 
over, tliis  mode  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel ;  he  that  could  represent 
Jesus  as  un&lding  his  highest  tmtlis  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted  to  in- 
vent a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distingui.ihed  scribe. 

t  StrauM  strains  hard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  tlus  common  Jew- 
ish name,  ^^0'?P?-  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian  history  of  mythical  persons 
thus  originating  from  mere  fancy,  without  any  historical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntary  or  involuntary) 
inventicni  into  fables ;  e.  g.,  Simon  Magus  was  ihos  made  m>-thicaL 
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some  more  worthy  and  spintual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered 
himself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  iu  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  from  God 
by  miracles,  ho  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like 
mind.^  The  truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system: 
**  Except  a  man  he  horn  again^j  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Chd" 

(2.)     The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  can 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  inward 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  roan  can  secure 
by  his  own  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  mii'a- 
clcs,  and  not  from  inward  exporience,  or  an  internal  awakening  t»f  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nicodemus 
could  and  must  proceed  in  ordur  to  change  his  mode  of  conceivinir  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appoar  rs 
an  outward  one,  ho  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  coiicein 
tion  of  it.  Ho  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  see  the  kimrdom' 
to  moan  **  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom  ;"  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  **  entering  into^^  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  U- 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  answer,  too,  entirely  characteristic  of  Jcsas,  and  which  woald  not  have  t»rc«rr«!  in 
one  iiivciUing  this  dialojjue. 

t  Or  "from  above;"  but  I  cannot  prefer  Uiis  reailincr,  even  after  iJkcke'*  arpinicnW- 
"  Bom  again"  corresponds  with  "  becoming  like  children"  (Matt,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  jrfl>ij  j«f 
<T(a  (Matt.,  xix.,  2H) ;  compared  with  tlic  Xowrpdy  raXiyYcveeiaS  of  Paul.  We  infer  that  thi^ 
mode  of  expression  belonijcd  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  a^ces.  h1*^ 
with  his  expressions  (reconled  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  in  regard  to  his  opemtions  ui>m> 
human  nature. 

t  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birtli"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Qreek  and  Roman  mhid.  ahhfHiffh 
Its  true  imiKWt  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Christianity  lends  to  self-scrutiny.  TV 
non  emendari,  »cd  iranfifigurari  ci  Seneca.  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vi.),  which  is  rather  a  rhetoric*' 
expression  any  how,  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  lopping  off  separtte 
vires,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  beginning 
of  a  process  in  hitman  nature,  which  is  to  go  on  until  the  coofiminiatioo  of  the  kiugdoia  of 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  birth,  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  so 
unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus ;  he  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages.^  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  things  and  he  asked,  '*  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he 

ii  old  r 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  "  Ver- 
ily, except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.**\  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  actitfc 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  o^  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  water  ?'*X    We  in- 

God,  the  new  birth  in  individaali  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world  ; 
m  tfaa  Stoic  doctrine  speaks  of  a  mptoftK^  wahyyaeeta  tQv  SSttv,  avaoroixtitaeiS.  Bat  thit  in 
ronnectod  with  the  pantlieistin  conception  of  a  cyxlo  of  alternate  destmctiona  and  renew- 
all  of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  jkhuI  of  view  in  Cliriatiauity.  'O  rta 
9apaicoiTtiVTTit,  iav  vovv  hiroeovovy  exjj,  ndvra  rd  ycyoyoTn  kui  rd  faoficva  iu>paKC  Kara  rb  hftocihs^— -{An- 
ton. Monol.,xi.,  1.)  "He  wlio  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  well,  has  ezpcrioncod 
every  thing  which  occars  in  the  whole  cteniity  of  this  over-renewed  process." 

•  Stratift  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paul  uses  the  expression  "  a  ncrc  crfn- 
lion*'  (2  Oor..  v.,  17  ;  Gal.,  vi.,  ITi),  without  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  in  common  use 
in  Jadaism.  We  do  not  agree  with  liini,  but  rather  sec  in  such  expressions  tlic  now  dia- 
krt  created  by  Christianity,  which  Paul's  renders  miirht  he  supposed  to  understand.  If 
Sirausi't  view  wore  correct,  wc  should  ex])ect  such  antitlicses  in  Paul  as  the  following: 
"  Circumcision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  ctm- 
dition;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from  within,  thmuirh  faith." 

t  How  different  the  wonls  of  Christ,  in  their  oricrinol  simplicity,  were  from  the  later  dress 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Horn.,  xi..  ( 
26  :  "  iav  it!l  ava)  evvriO^c  tiau  ^wvti  tif  Svofta  varpdi,  vluv,  Aylov  irvivnaTOi,"  Ac.  It  is  immatcriHl 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  Jolin's  Gospel  immediately,  or  from  some  tradi- 
tion. 

t  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  to  bo  traced  here,  who  plannct: 
this  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  upon  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative, 
and  added  "  birth  by  water"  to  "  birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  Bat  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  baptism  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to  Christ, 
and  Dowhero  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  such  a 
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fer  from  the  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of  "  water,"  but  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  operations  of  the  '*  Spirit,"  that  the  former  wa5 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  the  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah, 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle  on 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  the 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life — the  life  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  new  life  which  God 
imparts  [*'  That  which  is  bam  of  the  Jleih  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Sjnrit  is  Spirit"].  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  was 
still  strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  "  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  braath  of  God^s  Spirit  in  those 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  the  in- 
terior life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itself 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience ;  it  is  a 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  fofward  to  its 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  lits  mind,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  in 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  fact  as- 
serted by  Christ  scorns  marvellous ;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement. 
*^  How  can  this  hcV  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclamation  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  Icamed  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  in- 
sight into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illu- 
mination. "  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  thi8,  without  which  all  reli- 
gion is  a  dead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  me  not 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,*  how  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcending 
the  limits  of  his  reason ;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation  !" 

motive,  would  not  have  roado  tlicse  omissions.  It  might  even  be  said,  with  more  pltui* 
bility,  tliat  John  had  been  led  to  comiect  baptism  and  rcj^cneration  together,  and  had  at- 
tribatcd  this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  becaose  of  a  mere  difBcnlty,  to 
cliargc  such  a  thing,  even  tliough  involuntar>',  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  whole  ton 
of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  clement  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind, 
would  alone  have  prevented  him  £nom  making  any  outward  thing  prominent  that  was  not 
made  so  in  the  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate  impnlaes  of  tht 
Divine  life  experienced  ander  Jodaism. 
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(4.)    JesoB  intimal^  hia  own  Sufferings. 

This  introduction  prepares  us  to  expect  something  totally  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  have  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  been  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes- 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  marvellous  to  Nicodemus, 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
mfferingi.^  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifUng  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildemesst  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a  paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nice- 
demus4 


CHAPTER  V. 
JESUS  AT  ^NON,  NEAR  8ALIM. 


w 


E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.     But  it  is 


•  See  p.  83,  84. 

t  Confl  the  explanation  of  Jacobi.    (Stud.  a.  Krit,  1835.  pt  i.) 

X  The  words  of  ChriBt  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemni  had  the  goad  in  bi«  mind, 
enoagh  to  wake  him  oat  of  his  spiritaal  slamber,  and  urge  him  to  deeper  thought  upon  the 
tmth,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  which  ho  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  caac, 
therefore.  Jesns  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  further.  The  verses,  16-21,  have  al* 
together  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the  Go.spe].  and  the  judgments,  too,  which 
attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  selection  from  the  history  of 
the  QospeU  made  with  a  definite  purpose ;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflection,  and  he  frequently 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  us  to  be  the  case  in  the 
paasage  ooder  consideration.    Verae  16  takes  up  and  repeats  Christ's  closing  words  in 
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certain  that  be  went  directly  thence  to  JEnon^^  near  Salim  (Salamias),  a 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter's  sepa- 
rate labours  has  already  been  mentioned. t 

§  120.  Jealousy  of  Jo/in^s  Disciples. — Final  Testimony  of  the  Baptist, 
— His  Imprisonment, 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John*8  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  "  Do  not  wondci 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  an- 
nounced himself  lo  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christy  hut  that  I  am  sent  before  hitnJ" 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  docs  not  here  appeal  to  his  private 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 

verse  15,  and  explains  them,  as  the  r^  obvioasly  showg.  The  marks  of  a  change  in  tbe 
Bpeokcr  seem  to  me  very  evident  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  John  not  to  mtrk 
such  transitions  very  distinctly ;  altliongh,  of  coarse,  he  coold  never  intend  to  intenniz  kis 
t)wn  words  with  those  of  the  Saviour. 

•  j  3iy,  a  name  derived  from  y^  {"a place  abounding  in  water'*),  John,  iii,  23.  Eaf^ 
oius  {Ononiasiikon)  says  that  such  a  place  was  still  pointed  oat,  eight  Roman  miles  sontbof 
Scythopolis,  near  Salim  aud  the  Jordan.  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Vallars,  iii.,  163  ;  JiwenMiilo'f 
Handb.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth..  ii.,  2,  133 ;  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.,  3S2.)  This  sait>  tlia 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  tbtt  tiie 
Baptist  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  betonged,  as  a  border 
town,  to  Judea ;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, to  betake  himself  to  tliis  out-of-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  libertl 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  no  scraplei  aboat  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Bamariau 

t  Page  57. 
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spirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
any  «juch  special  direction  to  Christ. 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Peraea,  succeeded  in 
laying  bold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Machaerus-I 

*  John,  iiL,  30.  Thus  far  the  words  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Baptist,  their  meaning  being 
figmratrrely  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  Bat  those  which  folbw  (31-36)  are  totally 
different.  The  Evangelist,  having  in  his  own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentary 
vpon  the  wcmis  of  his  former  Master,  feels  bound  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times,  aboot  soine 
imaginary  person's  having  invented  this  scene  and  tacked  it  on  to  John's  Gospel  Had 
floch  a  one,  as  Strauu  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Bap- 
tist (who  kept  aloof  from  Christianity)  by  the  authority  of  their  own  master,  he  would  have 
gone  much  farther ;  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  himaeUl  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
maaufactored  to  favour  certain  religious  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventions 
widiin  such  narrow  limits. 

t  Joaephos  differs  fix>m  the  GkMpels  (Matt,  xiv.,  3-5 ;  Mark,  vi.,  17-SO ;  Luke,  iii.,  19-30; 
as  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  because  John  had 
reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  marrying  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  the  for- 
mer, the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  pplitical  disturbances,  "^iioat  rd  h}  Toa^iyis  m- 
Bmwivain^  toU  iv6ptinotS  ttil  ini  imordett  rtW  ^/poi'  irdvra  ycif>  iuxteav  ovftSovX^  rfj  hdvov  :rpdiovTei^ 
xoXi  KpuTTov  ^ttTcu,  nfUv  Tt  vt^Ttfin/  i\  airod  YcvlaOai,  xpo\aSitv  dvalpetv  rj  /icrafoX^f  yeionivijt  cl; 
ri  TpdYiiara  i/trtv^  /teravouv." — (Archseol,  xviii.,  v.,  ^  2.)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  though  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their  immediate  object 
But  the  difllculty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case  obtained. 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  osUnnble,  and  the  Evangelists  the  real  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  farther  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  kilied 
him.  History  a£fords  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  craft  of  priests  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

I  Supposing  that  J<^  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  pub- 
fic  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JBSUS  RETURNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE.— THE  SAMARITAN 
WOMAN.    (Jofan,iv.) 

THE  PhariBaic  party  became  more  sospicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
had  done.    He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  cbtm- 
try.*     Galilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
for  his  instructions  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impres- 
sions had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  tbe 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.     He  took  the  shortest 
road — ^three  days'  journey — ^to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  wore  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Imprestions  made  upon  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  ftx>m  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem,  Fatigued  vrith  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him- 
self about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
sent  hb  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comesf  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
sion (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth-i 

*  Here  is  the  occasion  of  Matthew's  statemeut,  Matt,  iv.,  12.  Bat  as  the  first  tfaref 
Gospels  only  speak  expressly  of  Christ's  kut  joomey  (see  p.  155),  no  distinction  is  mtde 
between  his  stay  in  Galilee  before  and  after  his  first  journey.  Hence  arose  the  mistaka 
as  to  the  time  of  John's  imprisonment,  to  correct  which  error  in  the  tradition  probably  Joba 
iii.,  24,  was  intended. 

t  That  traveling  could  be  continued  until  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  must  have  be«n 
late  in  autumn.  t  This,  too,  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  liour  in  summer. 

$  Here  is  anotlier  refutation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  tbtf 
Gospel  A  man  trained  in  that  school  would  have  been  as  little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  the- 
ologian of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  as  oonversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displayio^ 
to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  religious  developement !  But  it  was  perfectly  w 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  God  that  "  what  bad  been  hidden  froo^ 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  culture,  he  made 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ["  If  thou  knewest  the 
gift  of  Crod,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee^  *  Give  me  to  drink,*  thou 
womldit  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water**]. 

The  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  fi:>r  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  ooold  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  ['*  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life'*].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  firesh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  this 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity ! 

After  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  off  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing.* 

§  122.  Christ's  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 
of  the  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognized 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  farther,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  whidi  formed 

the  wise  had  been  revealed  onto  babes,"  and  who  had  come  to  break  down  all  barriers  that 
separated  men,  and  to  glorify  homan  natare  even  in  the  form  of  woman  1 

*  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  he  requested  the 
woman  to  call  "  her  hu»band"  (John,  ir.,  16),  had  the  full  and  supernatural  knowledge  of 
ker  real  circumstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  in- 
dvce  her  to  speak  of  her  course  of  life  with  candour;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowl« 
edge  at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  husband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  oonununi- 
cat«>n  with  the  Samaritans ;  so  that  the  final  turn  of  the  conversation  was  different  from 
what  he  had  expected.  Wo  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beams  of 
supernatural  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
external  occasions  and  the  internal  developement  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  say  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  **  she  had  no  buabaad,"  excited  the 
stream^  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  or  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  whicbS 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood,  Moun»  ■ 
Gerizira  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  ["  Our  fatheri  wonhipped  tw 
this  mountain^  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  ma^ 
ought  to  worship*']. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference :  one  to  the  existing^ 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques — 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel — 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (y.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews.^ 
**  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  becaus^H 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  press- 
pared  the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  tb^ 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently,^" 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitte^cE 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men  j 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  frocan 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  high&r 
sphere,  was  to  spring  up." 

§  123.  The  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truthjjbr  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  :  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'*  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
ship, confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place^ — Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  from  Divine  affinities  in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship^Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  life, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

•  This,  of  ooanc,  ii  only  said  objectively,  with  reference  to  the  ttand-poiut  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation ;  sulrjectireiy,  applied  to  individuals,  it  would  only  be  true  of  tboae  who  corre- 
spond in  spirit  to  the  definition  that  follows. 
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ihores  to  aeiiBuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  And 
lis  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  corn- 
union  of  life  with  God,  as  Father.  / 

Christ  used  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  and  f>  now,'*  because  the 
lie,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
scause  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
was  to  devolope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.  The  Spiritual  Worship. — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life, 
Christ  uttered  hero  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
iowledge,  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole 
9rk  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
ast  and  the  West  had  long  known  tliat  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
lal ;  but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
.e  narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds; 
>r  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
mght  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
lis  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
lon  good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
rhich  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
^bole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
br  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
n  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
ippropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
xod  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
nen  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  dovelope  itself  in  the  re- 
lective  consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
ife ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  the 
jvords,  "  God  is  Spirit,"t 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saying 
)f  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
he  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developemcnt  of  Christian  life,  by 
hose  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists 

*  The  history  of  religions  opinions  in  tho  first  three  centnries  afibrds  most  vivid  proof 
»f  this.  E.  iJ. :  "  ifoiv  Tvtviia,  tl  i-aXovarepov  iKXanfiavoittVt  etiii,i  TvyxAvov.**  (Orig.  in  Joaon.,  t 
tiii..  $  22.) 

t  Tills  great  tmth.  rightly  nnderstood,  was  closely  connected  with  the  moral  and  religions 
rants  of  tho  Samaritans,  as  represented  by  the  woman.  The  natural  order  of  this  ooo- 
rersation,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  di£Eiuieneis  charar. 
;eristic  of  intentional  imitation — is  a  strong  proof  of  iti  originality. 
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who  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their  dis- 
cordant Bystema  by  their  spiritual  Feiichiim^  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  GrOD  as 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  intdleciualum  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated people:  For  ail  men  alike,  the  Highest  must  spring  Jrom 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125.  Christ^s  Glances  at  the  future  Progress  of  his  Kingdom,  and  at 

his  oum  Death. 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  her 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  fbund 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him ;  the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  GroD.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know 
not  of,  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit.) 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  tpork  (to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  among 
men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples, "  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  *  There  are 
yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  Tt  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  *  Lift  up  your  eyes*  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  '  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  whitening  to 
the  harvest.*  " 

*  This  nmilitofle  is  of  the  same  character  with  Chruit'a  parablet  given  in  H>e  firat  three 
Goapels  in  general  and  especially  with  those  taken  from  sowing  seed,  ice ;  a  sign  of  the 
common  character  that  pervaded  aU  his  discoarses. 

t  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  fimning  of  that  part  of  the  ooontiy. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  bouI  of  Christ  and  the  Becret  connexion 
his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  folldW  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
icfaout  the  mournful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
e  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home ; 
y,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ples  that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
ith  them  [*'  That  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
f ether.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour' *].j 
istant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
oaching  death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry.) 

§  126.  Subsequent  StaU  of  the  Samaritans. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
ith  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
em  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
»n  as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo« 
b;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
am  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
wn  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
IS  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sam- 
aria ;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  false 
ophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Di- 
Dity  was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
aritans  believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  his 
ipearance,  without  any  miracle;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
inds  had  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most 
riking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHRISrS  FIRST  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

127.  Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son. — Chooses  Capernaum /or  his 
Abode.— Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 

)N  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  court 

*  A  mark  of  trath,  not  of  fictioD. 

\  There  ia  no  grooDd  whatever  to  refer  John,  iv.,  37, 38  (aa  Stratum  does)  especiaHy  to 
I  later  miniitry  of  the  Apoatlet  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  which  they  contain  is  Jatt 
e  those  in  Matt,  x.,  36;  Lake,  xii..  3;  and  in  the  parables  hereafter  examined  (p.  ]6S~ 
}).  Any  one  patting  these  words  into  Clirist's  month,  in  order  to  point  to  the  labours  of 
I  Apostles  in  Samaria  as  having  been  preceded  by  Clirist's,  would  hare  been  less  la- 
nred  and  delicate  about  it  by  far.  X  Lake,  v.,  35. 
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(ISaockiKd^^)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Caper — 
naum  and  cure  bis  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.     DiBtreas  drove  thi^ 
man  to  Christ ;  although  he  might  (if  be  had  chosen),  perhaps,  hav^s 
received  Divine  impressions  before.     He  probably  was,  at  first,  anmngs 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "asa 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country."     The  Samaritans  bfr  — 
lieved,  because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  o^^ 
Divinity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira.^ 
cles  and  material  blessings.     To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  man's  prayer :  "  Ex^ 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders^  ye  toill  not  believe,'^* 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  spa- 
gogue,  and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  lefl  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  with  hb  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.f  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dimier.|  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  after 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  '*  I  must 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,Jbr  therefore  am  I  senL'^ 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — JEZw  Life  is  En- 
dangered.    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  theif 
had  known  him  as  a  very  dificrent  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  tliat  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  bo  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  Bee  p.  138.  t  Lake,  iv.,  38;  Matt,  viii.,  14;  Mark.  i..  29. 

X  Jo$eph.,  Do  Vita  Saa.,  $  54 :  "Iktti  &pa,  Kad"  ^v  roXi  odSSaeiv  dptomoiua&at  v6iutd¥  hnt 
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no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  made  an  im- 
Session,  it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
*hom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
ower  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "How  comes  it  that  such 

man  should  do  such  great  things  T'  Incapable  of  appreciating 
^^  heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
^arts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
'Qpemaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
lo  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
0  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
ave  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
Hth  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  ofience  and  unbelief: 
'  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  *  Physician,  heal  thyself;* 
^ikaUoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  aha  here  in  thy  coun- 
ty** He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
viiich  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Gralilee, 
'  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
xamples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
ogance),  the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap« 
(lication  of  miraqulous  gifts,  ^qX&  freely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 

miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
«  wrought.     He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  all  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
ras  enkindled  against  him,|  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
aved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 
.  This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
if  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

•  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazarcnef  repreient  the  character  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  The  doctrine 
rhiob  Christ  arrayed  against  them— that  Gh)d's  grace  is  not  imparted  according  to  any 
iiinan  standard — contains  the  genu  of  Paul's  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  meets 
imilar  Jewish  demands. 

X  Ltike's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  hot  very  brief;  many  other  things  may  have  occnr- 
ed  to  stir  np  the  anger  of  the  people.  Bat  when  we  remember  the  fame  that  had  preceded 
is  coming,  the  striking  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however, 
nly  to  susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  re- 
used and  rebuked  tliem  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  bo 
ngiy  i^t  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet 
nieir  excited  selfishness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
iiuke's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  at- 
ered ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiii.,  58 ;  Mark,  vi.,  5) 
mply  that  he  wrought  a /01c.  In  this  last  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave 
ha  town  immediately  after  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur- 
ed  to  excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  wo  must  consider  Luke's  statement 
he  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Clirist  wrought  his 
oighty  works,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Kazarenes. 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaden  of  the  whole  nation  from  the 
same  cause. 

\  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower.*— Christ* s  Explanatum  of  the  Para- 
ble to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  Novem- 
ber, and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  be 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  tbe 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  bj 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refen 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta- 
tion or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  wbam 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  firat  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  {b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  forth  no  fruit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

I.  The  Unfruitful   Hearers. 
(a.)   The  totally  Unsusceptible. 
The  seedy  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remaiBf 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  corresponds  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  alL 

(b,)  The  partially  Susceptible. 
(1.)  T7ie  Stony-ground  Hearers, — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  ftv 
want  of  cartli  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.  Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 
*  Mmtt,  ziu.,  1-9 ;  Marie,  vr^  1-9 ;  Luke,  viii.,  4-S. 
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against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  bat  the  mind  just  de- 
scribed never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  Tht  Word  Choked  among  Thorns, — The  seed  which  germinates 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

II.  The  Fruitful  Hearers. 
When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fhiitfulness  of  Divine  truth, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimed, 
**Bleued  is  the  womb  that  hare  thee^  and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  sitck.'*^ 
But  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
omlward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
**No,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  ;** 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.! 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  bis 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  **No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  hut  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick^  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  and  come  abroad,     (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disciples), 

*  Lake,  xi,  27.  We  thall  give  oar  reuons,  farther  on,  in  placing  theie  wordf  in  thui 
connexion.         t  Matt.,  xiii.,  18-23;  Mark,  ir.,  10-35;  Lake,  viii.,  »-18.  t  Cf.  p.  105. 
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Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear  ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  thall  he 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  SEEMETU  to  have,  (Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)" 

§  130.  Parable  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net* — Qf  the 
Wheat  and  the  Tares.] 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — ^the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decbion 
which  God  had  reser\*ed  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developemcnt  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  not  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
**  Wheat  and  the  Tares,**  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifling  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make ;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  ofi*,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  fi*om  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  its  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  servants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

*  Matt.,  xiii.,  47.  t  Matt,  zUL,  24. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
>y  the  enemy  "  while  men  slept*'  had  any  special  pronvnciicc.  If  so, 
t  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful ; 
mplying  that  carelessness  and  indifierence  on  their  part  may  admit 
idse  members  among  the  true.  But  no  such  exhoitation  is  afterward 
zpressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
lat  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ass  of  the  kingdom;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
Ve  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
ither  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

131.  Christ  subdues  a  Storm  on  the  Sea. — Character  of  the  Act  as  a 
Miracle. — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  of 
dntrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
ior's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
s  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
le  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
ito  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
le  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  While  he 
ras  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
le  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
>  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
ronis  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  "be  still,"  and  is 
beyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
16  disciples :  *'  Where  is  your  faith  ?  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
rhich  can  so  easily  be  shaken  V* 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
npressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangerst  (for  the  disciples  had 
sen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed. 

What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him.'' 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e.  g., 
8  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com- 
posure quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en- 
ued ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Mature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
hey  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  afterward. 

•  Lake.  viii..  22-25 ;  Matt,  viii.,  23-27 ;  Mark,  iv.,  36-41.  The  connexion  of  this  history 
rith  that  of  the  Oadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangeliata  ia  a  proof  of  historical  reality ; 
o  causal  groond  of  sach  a  connexion  exists. 

t  The  expression  oi  JvO^witm,  in  Matt,  indtcatai  that  these  penons  were  not  disciplei. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  DiviDe 
image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men*s  minds  with  such  a  belief^  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  canTMt  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  known  that 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
sued, and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  faith  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  fitmi 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  men's 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  generd 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus^  the  Son 
of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powen 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sover- 
eignty upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarcne  Demoniac*  —  ChrisVs  Treatment  of  him  after  Ue 
Cure. — Inferences  from  it, 
Christ  landed  on  the  easten)  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara.  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded. 
A  demoniac,t  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombs|  of  the  wildemeBS. 

•  Matt.,  viii.,  28 ;  Mark,  v.,  l-CO ;  Luke,  viii.,  26-39.  Tvo  demoniacfl  are  mentioDed  hf 
Matthew,  perhaps  because  the  demoniac  speaks  iu  the  plural  number.  f  Cf.  p.  145. 

I  Thette  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Om-KeU,  probably  the  ancient  Gadan. 
(Cf  Burckhordt,  i.,  426;  Gesenius,  Anmerkungen,  538 ;  Robinson,  iii.,  535.)  Origenmiut 
Lavo  been  mistaken  (t.  vL,  in  Joann.,  $  34)  in  laying  that  Qadara  ooold  not  be  the  ipot 
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Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac  ran  to 
meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  having  probably,  also,  hoard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
ahore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "  the  son 
of  the  highest  God,'*  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly ;  the  warring  powers  within  him — as 
waa  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish, ''  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (.What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  t) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  V*\ 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  man,  seeks  to  get  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  fur 
further  influences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  tho  man  his  name.  But 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
spirits,  answers,  ** Legion;**  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Chi-ist  that,  if  the  spirits  aio  compelled  to  leave  the  man, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  tho  swine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  really 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  tho  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred,!  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

becaaie  there  if  neither  lake  nor  precipice  near ;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the 
erent  in  the  im'iediate  vicinity  of  tho  town,  which  by  no  means  follows,  necessarily  from 
the  narrative.  *  Cf.  the  words  of  the  heathen  woman.  Acts,  xvi.   17. 

t  The  ori^nal  form  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thing 
leads  OB  to  conclude  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  the  person  of  Christ,  addressed  him 
first 

1  Strikbgly  as  this  graphic  narrative  bears  tho  marks  of  troth,  this  is  still  iti  obscare 
pmut.  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  up  by  the  sapposition  that  the  demoniac  threw 
himself  opoo  the  herd  after  Christ  spoke  to  him.    Bat  this  ii  ioconsiitent  with  the  hcU. 

N 
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allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  them  1  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  diiven  hy  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  mado  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  from  the  result,  that  many  things  occurred  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  be 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  ^*go  home  to  7iis  fricndt,*^ 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  glorify  Gon 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  mufb 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  ever)' 

It  if  Dot  probable  that  a  paroxysm  like  this  coald  have  seized  him  after  the  impreisMi 
which  Christ  had  made  upou  him.  Moreover,  this  czplauatioii  affonls  ix>  ground  for  tlw 
notion  of  the  demoniac  Uiat  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the  swine,  bat  woaki  nthfr 
OMivince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  fcrffltT- 
he  must  have  stood  as  a  (]uiet  spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  s*^ 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  nnalocy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  favours  this.  In  the  refer 
ence  to  Joscphus.  before  made  (p.  150).  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  id<I 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stootl  by ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  it$  otcn  accord.  So  the  swine  must  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afiod  any 
proof  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  twine, 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  could  have  been  no  matter  of  sarpriae  to  the  fwiochenli' 
(Matt,  viil,  37.)  ""  Mvk,  v.  19. 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  whicK  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  oi  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  wtLsJear;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.   Christ  Returns  to  the  west  sid^  of  Genesareth, — Healing  of  the 

Issve  of  BloodA 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whoso  daughter  of  twelve  years|  lay  so  ill 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robc,§  and  inquired  who 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  *'  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  tho  people  approach  and  touch  thee!"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

*  TIic  namtiyc  does  not  lay  whether  this  fbundation  of  Divine  knowledge  was  ever 
bailt  upon  among  them.  t  Matt,  ix.,  18-26;  Mark,  v.,  21 ;  Luke.  viii..  40. 

I  Sfravsg  BtLyg  that  this  age  of  "trelve"  was  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Lake's  statc- 
nacnts  are  not  literally  correct  in  both  instances ;  but  even  if  they  wore  not.  if  a  round 
number  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  tho  other,  tho  veracity  of  tlie  nar 
rative  would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

$  Luke's  account  could  have  been  giren  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  lively  and 
minute  detail ;  e.  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  tlie  repetition  of  the  question,  etc. 
Moreover.  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  touching  of  the  garment ;  in  Mattliew 
It  follows  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  die  conception 
of  the  mode  of  core  that  the  woman  benelf  had,  and  so  interpreted  Chriit'a  words 

IwHi..  AS). 
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clumed  before  all  what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encooiv 
ging  the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her, "  Be  of  good  cheer,  thyfaUk  hath 
saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace"* 

§  134.  Raising  of  Jairus*s  Daughter.— And  of  the  Widow's  S<m  at 

Nain. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  need 
be  troubled  no  further.!  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  **  Be  not  afraid ;  only  believe,  €md  she  shall  be  made 
whoUr 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  from  the  reported  symptoms,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  Uiat  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  disappointed; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  onlj 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
will.  In  a  word,  ho  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  dosire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  ''  Weep 
not,**  said  he  to  them  ;  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.** 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  ^*  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

*  The  narrative  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  wai  laxmn  to 
Clirist,  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  core  waa  a  Divine  operation,  iade- 
pendcntly  of  him  (a  physical  caase  being  laid  ont  of  the  case),  canted  by  the  woman's  ftiti^ 
and  thus  serving  to  glorify  her  tmst  in  Christ. 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Lnke's  account  (viii.,  49)  and  Matthew's  (ix.,  18,  seq.)  bu 
been  made  a  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  t  tb^k 
filling  up  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occnn  in  the 
case  of  the  centurion,  Matt,  viii.,  5-10 ;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Qrant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intenticuial  invention.  Bat  tlie 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  mei 
sage  is,  that  Christ  need  not  come;  but  the  reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  that  hectuihif 
viihout  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  toc^  late  for  him  to  help  at  ail.  What,  then,  ii 
unlikely  in  either  7  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witneasef,  are  fall. 
while  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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out  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant 
3nly  to  say  that  this  condition  would  he,Jbr  ker^  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
ible  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as 
▼ell  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
hat  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
he  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
night  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

[**Amd  he  put  them  all  cm/."]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
Hrrought ! 

When  the  noisy  mourners  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
hat  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  *'  charged  them  to  tell  no 
nan  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
rent  their  giving  him  the  falie  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
'he  case;  false,  because  he  bad  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
aataral  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent  Had  this  been  the 
sase,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
:hey  should  not  report  it  at  alL  But  he  could  not  have  wished  that 
iie  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  \'iew  of  circuro- 
itances,  especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
ikin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
bad  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  iVat«,t 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Endor. 
N'ear  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassion|  to  her  grie^  he 

•  Lake,  ▼«.,  U. 

t  Now  a  little  Tillu^,  AWm  inhabited  by  a  few  famillef.— iZo^'jiMii,  ill,  4S0  [Am.  ed., 
IH.,  SI  6.  926]. 

X  OUkanneH  thioki  that,  althoagh  Chiitt  only  made  hia  oompaf  aioti  far  the  moiker  pRMn. 
ioent  in  tbta  miracle,  he  still  liad  regard  to  the  talvation  of  the  $on ;  for,  aa  he  well  remarks, 
the  life  of  one  faaman  being  cannot  be  used  merely  aa  meana  for  another'a  peace  or  wel 
fare.  Bat.  althoagh  we  cannot  decide  that  Chriat  had  reference  at  the  time  to  the  aiffmicr 
in  which  the  }-oath'g  resorrectioo  would  tend  to  his  perMmal  welfare,  he  moat  hare  been 
latiafied  that,  in  the  wiidom  of  Ood,  it  waa  destined  to  secure  it  Aa  the  organ  of  God, 
le  most  have  been  conscioos  of  a  harmony  between— not  merely  hia  whole  manifestatkm, 
imt  also— all  his  individual  actions  and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  Rovenmient  of  the  worid. 
A  physician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  natural  meana  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
ise  the  man  will  make  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  God  would 
90t  allow  it.  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best,  in  regard  to  his  indiridaal  welMieitur* 
Ihe  aame  relation  would  subsist  if  the  means  empk>yed  wera  sopematnnL 
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exclaims, "  Weep  not"  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remove 
the  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  mstead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135.  Doubts  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonment,^ — His  Message 
to  Christy  and  its  Result, — Christ^s  Testitnony  concerning  Him. — His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Disj^ensatians. 
John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  fur  several  months  in 
the  foitress  Machoerus.    He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercourse 
with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 
In  the  testimony  which  ho  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 
ment,! he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  ho  would  soon  be  obscured 
by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  tho  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     What 
he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  him  look  more 
impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.     The 
delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
his  mind.§     But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 
unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  Lis 
own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  cofne^  or  do  we  look  for  another  /*'|| 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Mcssiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  spiritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  promineut. 
**  The  blind  receive  their  sight"  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "  the  lame 
7calk,**  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised fij  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  j^reached  unto  themyij^ 

•  Matt.,  xi.,  2-15 ;  Luke,  vii.,  10-30.  t  Cf.  p.  179.  X  Cf.  p.  178.  $  Cf.  p.  S». 

il  We  have  before  shown  that  this  presupposes  ratlicr  than  contradicts  the  proTiou 
baptism  and  rccosriiition  of  Jcsas  by  tijo  Baptist.  It  illustrates,  however,  the  metlioii 
in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled :  the  author  of  this  statement,  if  he  b»«l 
known  of  that  previous  recx>i;uition,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it. 

IT  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrntivc,  that  Christ  wrought  all  these  miracles  b 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  Tliey  could  hear  of  them  any  where,  and  sec  tlieir  cffecU. 
Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  tbii 
message  of  John's  to  bo  inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  iu  which  Luke  places  them ;  be 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  "  the  raising  of  the  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  hero  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5 ;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  ce- 
cessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  wo  bound  to  square  tho  words  of  Christ  by  the  quota* 
tion,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  anotlier  hand.  A  doie 
connexion  ia  obvious  in  the  text. 

tt  This  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  a  sense  which 
joins  better  to  the  following  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by  the  "  preaching  uf  tlie  Gosper' 
that  tho  spiritually  dead  ore  raised. 

tt  The  word  "poor'  may  be  taken  in  the  spiritaal  as  well  as  the  natoral  sense  here; 
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Thus  be  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  among  die  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re- 
vealing, yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
an  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warning,  "  And  biased 
is  he  w/iosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me"  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Mcssiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

Afler  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi- 
tude around  him,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  ?"  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  roan,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  ?  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimo- 
nies.) "  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  sofl  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t 

Afler  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  "  more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  repentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  dcvelopement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  John  ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.|     Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 

bothr  indeed,  are  conDectcd,  as  it  is  among  the  poor  in  worldly  goods  that  moat  of  the 
■piritQally  poor  are  to  be  found,  t.  e.,  such  aa  feel  their  inward  wants  and  crave  a  sapply 
for  tliem. 

*  It  ia  poitible  that  these  words  had  no  higher  moaning,  and  were  only  used  to  impress 
the  single  thought  negatively,  thas :  "  Ye  most  have  gone  to  the  icildemess  to  seek  some* 
thing  more  than  the  wilderness  itself  niuld  aflbrd  to  yon."  Bat  as  all  that  follows  refers 
antithetically  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  reference. 

t  Unless  tlio  words  have  this  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none ;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  comparisons  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have 
contributed  to  his  imprisonment. 

♦  We  cannot,  in  Matt,  xi.,  11,  sapply  ff/)3^//n;j  after  ^e^^^>iv ;  the  last  clause  of  the  verse 
forbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  words  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloss  in  Luke 
(vii.,  28),  it  is  only  an  explanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itself.  The  "  superiority"  does 
not  refer  to  subjective  moral  worth,  in  wliich,  certainly,  Christ  oould  not  intend  to  place  the 
"  least"  in  the  Christian  Church  above  this  man  of  God  ;  bat  refers  to  advantages  for  ap- 
prehending the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  OoD.    It  ii  in  this  sense  that  the 
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dom  of  God  (t.  e.,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  tmly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  his  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  strfferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dom was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  tho  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptist  abore 
the  prophets,  who  were  the  very  culminating-point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  below  the  members  of  the  new  devclopement  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  tho  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  tho  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  Jbrm  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  pi-ophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  John's 
labours  coiTesponds  precisely  witli  tho  above  view  of  his  stand-point 

greatest  of  the  old,  preparatory  stage  wore  less  than  the  least  of  the  new.  Since  the 
prophets,  who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  tho  two  dispensations,  occupied  the 
highest  stand-point  in  tho  religions  devclopement  of  antiquity,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
the  tame,  with  or  withoat  tho  word  Tpo^/rnfi. 
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"  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now*  Hie  kingdom  of  heaven 
emffereth  vioienee^  and  the  violent  take  it  byforce,''\  (That  is,  "  the  long- 
ing for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  press  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive 
with  their  whole  soaU  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  "  And  if  ye  toill  receive 
ii,  this  is  Elias^  which  was  for  to  come^  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^if  you  will  only  understand 
it-HBpiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.  Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 

and  to  Himself  X — The  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden, — Jewish 

Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty. 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  is 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

••  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  saying,  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  weptP  The  merry  music  and  the  mournful  are  alike 
displeasing ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  "  a 
glutton  and  a  wine-bibber."  Yet  **  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  ch  ildren" 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-mindedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

*  These  words  (Matt,  xL.  12)  obvioasly  presuppose  that  John's  labours  had  ceased,  and, 
of  course,  that  he  hod  lost  his  liberty.  This  is  enough  to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  Sckleier- 
wuEdker,  that  he  sent  the  message  before  his  imprisonment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  John's  era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  words 
irk  riiv  fiiispiv  ^Itadvvov,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly  put  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  the  form,  not  the  tubstance  of  the 
passage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Luke,  xvi.,  16  (where,  however,  the  words  are  ob- 
vioasly out  of  place).    But  it  is  not  true. 

t  These  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the  struggle,  and  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  soul  which  arc  retiuisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission,  its  efforts,  are  necessary  at  all  times,  to  secure  tho 
kingdom  amid  tlie  reactions  of  tho  natural  man.  the  carnal  mind,  its  seliishness,  its  world- 
liness  of  spirit ;  but  at  fhat  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of  the  Mcssiahship 
that  had  to  be  struggled  against  The  nature  of  the  cose  shows  that  ^insciv  is  to  be  thus 
figuratively  taken ;  the  u$u$  loquendi  does  not  contradict  it ;  and  it  suits  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  passage.  X  Matt,  xi^  17. 
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The  discourse  concluded  yvith  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  multi- 
tude, in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep- 
tible souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to**'  came  wUo  him,*^ 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  "  hcavy4aden*^  souls,  with  the  rigpd  teach- 
ers of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  afibrding  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  applj 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  the 
stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  '*  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  communion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
'*  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  miseiy,  con- 
descending to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  weary 
soul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  ("  the  easy  yoke**),  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  X\w 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Divine  life 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spiiit  of  love.  '*  Come  unto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  legal 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  'poor  in  spirit*  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you 
will  find  mo  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  o\> 
tain  rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  1 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light."f 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is :  That  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  These  iucomparablo  words,  preserved  for  us  by  Matthew  alone  (xi^  28-30),  fitly  con- 
clude the  discourse ;  the  interposed  passai^c  ('20-27)  was  probably  taken  from  some  odicr 
3f  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  our  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity  to  the  context. 

t  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contrast  between  lar  and 
Gospel,  but  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  r^itoi  nlartutf,  nvtviiaros. 
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Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  one  of  Jobn  the  Baptist.  It 
ivas  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  ^propriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  publicans  and  sinners.  Striking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
whom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
ran  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

S  137.  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  by  his  Disciples,^ — The  Morality  of  Fasting. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en- 
lightened teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  ?  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.t  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  ?{ 

•  Matt., «.,  11-17;  Mark,  ii,  15-22;  Luke,  v.,  33-39. 

t  The  collocation  of  Lake,  v.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  chronological  order,  opposes 
this  riew.  In  that  case,  after  Christ  had  caosed  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  to  recoil 
apOQ  tfaemselTes,  they  retamcd  with  it  in  a  more  concealed  form.  But  it  is  probable  [that 
different  classes  of  Pharisees  were  concerned  in  the  two  cases],  and  that,  this  distinction 
being  lost  sight  of,  the  occurrence  in  question  was  connected  with  one  of  the  real  machina- 
tions of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ 

X  'We  follow  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.,  18,  which  have  more  internal  probability  than 
Matt.,  ix.,  14.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of  John  wlio  adhered  only  one- 
sidedly  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have  taken  offence,  and  expressed  it,  just  as  the 
Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too.  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  up  a  gradual  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  part  of  John's  disciples ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  fiittpoSuirriaTnt 
may  have  been  no  other  than  these  {Heguipp.  in  Euscb.,  iv.,  22.    Cf.  the  ClementineM, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the  questioiiy 
**  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  qfUn,  and  make  prayers,*  and  like- 
wise those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  tJ^ine  eat  and  drink  f"  Chzist  replies : 
"  Can  you  make  the  companions  of  the  hridegroom  fast  while  the 
hridegroom  is  yet  with  them  1  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal 
joy  of  a  wedding  ?  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  bridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
—with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  present 
in  tlieir  midst.  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  as 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast  Tbeir 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feelin(|r »  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls'  grie£ 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the  disciples  af^er  Christ  should 
have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa* 
tion  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ.  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

Horn.,  ii.,  23,  ^l<advvrii  ftucpoSa^nrr^s.)  Bat  it  i«  by  DO  mcana  ai  probable  that  they  joined 
tbemsclves  with  tho  Pharisees,  their  bitter  eDemies ;  they  coald  have  had  no  tendency  to 
asflociate  with  men  whom  they  could  conaider  aa  having  had  a  hand,  at  leaat,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribea  had  quoted  the  example  of  Jolm'a  difciplel 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  tiie  ssM 
qaestioiu  This  view  is  adopted,  also,  by  SchUiemuxcher,  De  WctU'$  objections  are  ssfi- 
ciently  refatcd  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  JJe  Wette  cousidors  the  mention  of  "prayer"  (Lake,  v.,  33)  aa  out  of  place,  and  argart 
finnm  it  thnt  Luke  liad  d(^>artcd  from  tlie  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  uitonl 
enough  fur  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the 
disciples ;  fur  the  furmcr  mode  a  siiow  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  nform  of  prayer  for  hia  disciples  (Loke.xit 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "eating  and  drinking"  are  audio 
the  qucstiou  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "fasting  and  prayer*  deooCe  iti 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "prayers"  originally  existed  in  tho 
passage,  and  been  afterward  loit  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it:  becaoN 
it  might  be  tliought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to  "  prayer,"  that  such  a  depreciatini 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  woul<l  be  a  stumbling-block,  and,  besides,  contradictoi^  to 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  otlicr  places.  But  to  account  for  its  interpolaiion  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  hia  reply,  he  bad  no  call  to  do  iti 
it  waa  the  spirit  of  oatward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that  be  rabokas. 
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but  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to  ; 
€,  g.,  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ,  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissful  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  however,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afford  us  another  view  of  it. 

§  138.  The  Parable  of  the  New  Patch  an  the  Old  Garment^  and  of  the 
New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles* 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  "  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  toine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved.*' 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulsory 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  significani 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  really 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  developement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.t 

*  Matt.,  ix.,  16 ;  Mark,  ii.,  21  ;  Luke,  ▼.,  36. 

t  We  deviate  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  parable.  Onr  explanation  ii  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Luke,  v.,  33-35),  bat  also  fits  the  minute  details  of 
the  comparison,  which  the  one  conmionly  given  does  not.  According  to  the  latter,  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  oatward  religions  exercises  of  Judaism  are  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  training.  Bat  Christ  admits 
(verso  35j  that  fasting  may  be  a  good  thing  at  the  right  time  ;  which,  he  said,  had  not  then 
oome,  bat  «roti/d  come.  Instead  of  taking  up  this  point,  and  unfolding  it  in  the  parable  in 
anodier  aapoct,  as  one  might  expect,  the  common  interpretation  introduces  a  new  and  en- 
tirely different  thought,  viz.,  that  such  exercises  were  unsuitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
ikai  time,  bat)  to  Chriidanity  at  any  time.    Again,  one  would  natorally  think,  from  v.  34, 
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The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  ihe 
disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  have 
hindered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separate 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  be 
new ;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  in 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gar- 
ment) might  bo  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  many  having  also  drank  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  Jbr,  he  saith,  the  old  is  better,'**^  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  for 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  obser\'ed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.f 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

35,  that  the  "  ncic  wine"  and  the  "  new  cloth"  of  the  parable  were  intended  to  repre«<'nl 
the  fasting,  &,c.,  of  which  Christ  was  speaking,  viz.,  that  fasting  which  tlie  Apostles  werv 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  But  llie  usual  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  su[>pa9cs 
fasting  to  be  something  Oefective  in  itself,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of  life  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  "  old  ganuent."  The  sense  thus  obtained  contains  a  thought  not  true  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  vas  put  iuto  the  cid 
lK>ttIe  of  Judaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  die  prescribed  fasting  wai 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  oo  tlie  sainf 
prineiidc,  the  irhok  Jewish  legalism  would  have  to  be  done  away  by  tliem,  as  furei^  tu 
the  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obviously  false  interpretation  shoald  have  kept  so  long  iu  ibe 
back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Chrysottom,  Horn,  in  Matt,  xxx.,  $  4.  Indepeiid 
ently  of  my  exposition,  Wilkc  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  UrevangelisfeM)  in  fiinwr 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  We'te  styles  it  "  forced,"  but  how  the  term  can  apply  to  an  ia- 
terprctation  so  ac(rurntely  fitting  tlio  details  of  tlie  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  shoald  be 
very  triad  to  see  the  attention  of  iiiteri)reter8  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  fijrtb. 

*  Sincerum  at  nixi  vas,  quodcunque  infundif,  ctcescit. 

t  It  is  a  praof  of  the  originality  and  faithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative,  that  this  pasia(re, 
so  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  the  context,  it 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

t  Pope  Innocent  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  reference  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia :  "  Cum  veteres  uteres  vix  ncrnun  vinum  oontiDetat" 
Fpp.,  1.  XV.,  He. 
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Its  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
nnexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

139.  Fornu  of  Prayer, —  The  Lord's  Prayer  ;  its  Occasion  and  Im- 
port* — Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;  God  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread. 
We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
3ated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
a^cal  connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
iirist  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
e  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
ject, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  devclope  itself  from 
ithin.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
ere  to  learn  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
take  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
-ighL 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
Dlding  him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
Lord^  teach  us  how  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples  *'\ 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
•ords,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all  their  wants  before 
ley  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
lia  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
BQ  prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
eery  thing  else  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
nity,  but  springs  from  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
rayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
I  itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

••  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,' ^X      The  form  of  the  invocation 

*  Lake.  xi. 

t  We  follow  Lake,  xi.  The  pusagc  in  Matt,  vi..  7-16,  appeari  foreign  to  the  originul 
■ganiam  uf  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  fasting,  &c.,  were  treated  espc- 
aHy  in  eoninut  fcith  Uie  hypocrisy  of  the  PhartMeet.  As  that  longer  discoarse  was  made 
repertory  for  Christ's  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  tlioir  affinities, 
»  perhaps  it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  conclude  that  Christ  woald  not  have 
letchod  sach  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  oeccuion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
y  down  forms  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote  from  his  spirit  and  object  Bat 
e  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  approjiriatc  for 
imselC  and  tliat  the  disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  had  no  fitness  to  his  position : 
%  at  least  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion  given  by  Luke 
'as  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by  Christ  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
plea.  It  was  probable,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ  who  did  not 
ish  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain 
irtber  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke,  xi.,  5-13].  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
loont  9}bo  (Matt.,  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xi.,  9]  is  found;  and  Matt,  vi.,  7, 
erbaps  contains  tlie  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  request  on  the  subject 
t  In  the  shorter  form  of  the  prayer  given  in  Lake,  the  words  hn^  and  "ilv  roU  ohpavol^ 
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corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Father^ 
because  Christ  has  made  us  his  children.  We  address  God  thus,  not 
as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity which  He  has  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  common  Father. 
Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  children  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures ;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  childreD 
is  the  God  above  the  toorld  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 
Pantheism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father — in  heaven'^ — that  the  soul  may 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

**  Hallowed  he  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  he  done  en 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.**  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven^  he  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  its 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  or  the  klvo- 
DOM  OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,**  is  guarded 
against  the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  {**  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name**),  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy  will  be  don^*), 
Tlie  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;•  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
**  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdom." 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  **  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread,**  The  positive  prayers  for 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants  ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disci])le  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

are  omitted.  It  u  probable  that  the  oridnal  form  of  the  prayer  is  that  given  by  Mtttbew. 
Luke  is  moro  accurato  in  giving  the  chronolotncal  and  historical  connexion  of  Christ'i  da- 
count's,  bat  Matthew  givca  the  diacouraos  themselves  more  in  full 

*  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  usage,  the  name  expresses  the  outward  sclf-revelatkm  d 
the  thing  ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  such,  or  in  some  defined  relation.  Where  the  Ooei 
dentalist  wonld  use  the  idea,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  vividly  intoitive  langaage.  pati  tN 
name.    The  sense  then  is,  *'  God  is  to  be  haUowed  as  Qod,  the  comiiion  Father/' 
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rOD  ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphere  of  subor- 
iDation  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 

**  And  forgive  U8  our  ains^for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
9  HI."  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones. 
/onscious  of  a  manifold  sinfulness,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains,  hin- 
lers  the  full  developeraent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them,  the 
iisciples  of  Christ  pray  ior  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  originating  in  the 
eaction  of  tlio  old  e\i\  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
onscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
brgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves ;  only  thus 
:an  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
iwered.  The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ng  grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his 
ellows. 

"  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation^  hut  deliver  us  from  evil.**  The 
>rayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
uture.  The  word  **  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  in- 
card  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
he  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
nay  be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective  tempta- 
ion — is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
:ended  that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
licts  and  suficrings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
liers  of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
>f  Christian  fiiith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
Ele  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
:o  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presuj)- 
poeed  that  God  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
oess  as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
lucb  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin  ;" 
thus  laying  it -down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves, self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
unavoidable. 

Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 
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battle  in  his  own  strength,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its  consuroma> 
tion  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  £vi1. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "the  Lord's 
Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  liis  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  God  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted  with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
"  seeking,*'  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degi'ecs,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation,  "(fa 
son  shall  ash'  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  ?  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  tcill  he  give 
him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  tcill  he  offer  a  scorpion  ?  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits]*'  Here,  again,  as -in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiritual; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifts.t 

*  The  wordf  "  itarhp  h  il  dvpavod,'*  Luke,  xi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  invocation  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

t  Cf.  the  indefinite  AY<^^<i,  in  Matt,  vil.,  1 1,  generalized  fimn  die  Hfutn  iy€tSd  in  die  fint 
clanae  of  the  verse.    The  "  Holy  Ghost"  answers  definitely  to  the  point  of  < 
the  noariabment  of  the  sool,  as  bread  is  to  tlie  body. 


THE  MAGDALEN.  Sll 

I  140.  Chriit  forgives  the  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phart- 

j«.* — The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  Hie  Forgiveness  oj 

Sins. 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  intercourse 
^th  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
ipon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
lamed  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour. 
Sither  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to- 
rards  Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
WBB  there,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
douB  life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
iODBolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
wived  Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
hem  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
rith  ointment.  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
lened  soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
fith  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
mh  her.  **  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
fiance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
rhich  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ag  his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though 
ippressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
liaposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
lut,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
nd  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-righteous 
'harisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
leadtute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
ine  life.  "  Her  «iw,"  said  he,  "  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven,  for 
he  loved  much ;  hut  to  whom  little  isfofrgiven,  he  loveth  little" 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
heir  true  import.  Thefoith  of  the  woman  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
ause  it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
rem  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
loly  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
elf  drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided 
ler  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
uch,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.  Therefore 
*  Lvkft,  viL,  36,  leq. 
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Christ  said  ^her,  *'  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  loved 
much ;"  and  to  her,  *'  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee^go  in  peace;"  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two — the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
up  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  tbe 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  tlie 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  wbo 
pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.     But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  firoin 
the  true,  inward  holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.     He  separated  himself  from  Ctod  as  effec- 
tually, by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists  with  what  u 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  he 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.     He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  ofibred  no  salient  points  fur 
such  temptations.     Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  that 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.    The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  self-righteouB- 
ness.     In  such  a  man,  tbe  sense  of  alienation  from  God,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman,  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man ;  even  then, 
there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  hut 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good  ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions,  tbe  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  li\'ing  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  love  of 
God,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  The  simplicity  of  tliis  narrative,  and  the  stamp  of  Christ's  spirit  which  it  bean,  ire 
sufficient  proofs  of  its  originality  and  truth.  Bat  I  find  no  ground  for  believing;  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary  at  Bethany,  which  also,  according  tD  Mitt, 
(xxvi.,  6),  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  Simon.  The  resemblances  are  accidental ;  such  things 
could  occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  ber 
reverential  love  for  the  Saviour,  might  serve  him  like  a  slave,  wash  his  feet,  not  with  water, 
but  witli  tlie  costliest  material  in  her  possession,  &c. ;  all  this  could  easily  have  oecarp*d 
twice,  and  both  times,  too,  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  waa  a  veiy  ( 
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141.  Matthew  the  Publican  called  from  the  Custom-house. — Familiar 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet. — The  Phar- 
isees blame  the  Disciples,  and  Christ  justifies  them, — *'  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician:* 

What  surprise  and  ofience  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
aw  Christ  admit  even  a  publican  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
iples.* 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.f  he  saw  a 
lublican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew  ;  a  man  who  had 
loubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
.nd  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
vith  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me,'* 
i atthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
lost,  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
less,  rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
hip.  This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  entertainment,} 
ntended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

iftine  among  the  Jewi ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  transferred 
ram  the  one  aocoant  to  the  other.  But  while  the  resemblances  are  accidental,  the  di/Tcr- 
meet  are  substantial.  In  the  one  tlie  woman  is  an  awakened  sinner ;  in  the  other,  one  who 
ad  always  led  a  devout  life,  and  was,  at  the  time,  seized  with  additional  gratitude  at  the 
aring  of  a  beloved  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  different  relations  in  which  a  selfrigh- 
eons  Pharisee  and  an  awakened  sinner  stand  to  Christ,  who  rejects  no  repentant  sinner, 
re  set  forth ;  in  the  oUier,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  measure,  is  contrasted  with 
be  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  is  Christ  that  is 
•lamed  and  justified ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

*  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  tlie  calling  of  Matthew,  not,  however,  af- 
acting  the  credibility  of  the  account,  which  comes  from  several  independent  sources,  and 
•ears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  ix.,  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of 
I  called  Matthew,  and  in  z.,  3,  Malthew  the  publican  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  but 
a  Lake,  v.,  27 ;  Mark,  ii.,  14,  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  than 
he  others,  calling  him  the  son  of  Alpheus,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanciful  designation. 
Jhe  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  supposing  (what  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews 
hat  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sor- 
ame.  An  objection  to  this  (though  not  decisive)  is  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
iTen  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  he  is  called  merely  Matthew  the  publican,  with  no  surname,  and  in  the 
isti  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  Matthew,  simply,  with  no  surname ;  and,  farther,  that  an  old 
raditiou  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi- 
ion,  among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  (Hcraclcon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  I. 
IT.,  c.  xi.)    On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  with  Sieffert,  that  the  names  of  two  persons, 

«.,  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
•eventy,  had  been  confounded  together.  But  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
f  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by  an- 
ther hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  this  Gospel  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
ible  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke,  v.,  99),  Levi,  was  another  rich  publican,  a  friend  of 
be  publican  Matthew,  who  afterward  also  attached  himself  to  Jesus ;  especially  as  no- 
hing  is  said  in  Matt.,  ix.,  10,  about  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  house  of  Matthew  ;  and 
bat  thus  the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  occasioned  the  feast,  and  that 
)f  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  ai  a 
)reacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 

t  Mark,  il,  13.  %  Luke,  v.,  29. 
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Christ,  in  whose  honour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  for 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  a^ 
sault  him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  **  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phy- 
sician, but  they  that  are  sick.'**  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save  only  tho:se 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  *'  physician."  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
for  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them, 
"  Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice* "♦  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous^  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance,** 

§  141.  Christ's  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con- 
duct in  consorting  with  Sinners. —  The  Value  of  a  Soul, — Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son, — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  differen 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
graded  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  after  vividly  exhibiting 
t  Matt.,  ix.,  13 ;  HO0.,  tL,  6. 
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the  mercy  of  God  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  he  not  only 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ- 
teousness, and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin- 
cerely striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  in  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  hb  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage  ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,^ 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  father  faithfiilly,  rep- 
resents a  Fhariseet  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  (**  the  fulfilling  of  tlie 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  manner  in  which  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

•  Lake,  xv.,  11-32. 

t  Thit  must  be  tlie  cue,  on  the  rappocition  that  Lake,  xv.,  9,  expreises  the  predie  oc 
canion  of  this  parable,  but  we  cannot  poaitircly  a«Bert  thu.  It  ia  posaible  that  one  of  the 
diaciplea  who  had  not  fully  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chriat  may  have  given  the  oocaaion  tx  it 
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wliether  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  have 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  that 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  all  his  fallen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  all  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  still 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xviii.,  9-14.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  as  having  the 
dispositions  necessary  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee, 
trusting  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sinner,  and  is  thoroforo  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth  :  "  Ecery  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
he  abased f  and  he  that  kumblcth  himself  shall  be  exalted,"*"*  That  is,  he 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
quired virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed ;  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vilencss  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dig- 
nity tcill  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
humbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwor- 
thiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
<»f  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

"  Thit  parable  u  one  (cf.  p.  107)  in  which  a  troth  relating  to  the  king^dom  of  Ood  is  il- 
lustrated by  an  assamcd  fact ;  bat  the  fact  is  one  taken  from  the  tame  sphere  of  life  as  tbit 
which  it  intended  to  depict.  Moreover,  the  relation  which  mast  exist,  in  all  time,  between 
the  self-righteoas  saint  by  works  and  the  Immbly  penitent  sinner  is  illostrated  by  to  ex 
ample  sach  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  real  life — ^in  Pharisees  and  pablicans. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

§  143.  The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.—The  Wards  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  teas  healed.     (John,  ▼.,  1-14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galileo,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
that  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.t    It  is  un- 

*  Jobo,  v^  1.  The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Chriit  depends  a  gx)od  deal  apou  the  qnet- 
tioD  whether  the  feaat  mentioued  John,  v.,  1,  was  or  wai  not  the  Pa«>oyer.  The  indefi* 
Ditenesfl  of  the  word  "fea«t"  in  thii  pauage,  and  the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in 
John,  ri.,  4,  might  lead  as  to  infer  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  meant,  which  occarred  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Passover ;  but  every  thing  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Pu- 
rim feast  did  not  require  of  the  pious  Jew  AvtSaivuv  tls  'Itpoa^v/ta ;  had  this  feast,  tliereforc, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going 
up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  favours  the 
Paasover  (Iron.,  ii ,  22),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re- 
qaircd  the  ivuSaivttv,  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  h^  iopr^ — "it  tetu/etut" — further  defined  by  atiSri,  show- 
ing tliat  Uie  ckuffeoit  is  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
**U  w€ufetut"  omitting  the  article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  unlikely,  too,  that  Christ,  who 
had  already  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  sliould  have  gone  to  the 
Purim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  alone  in  Jerusalem,  instead 
of  coDtinaing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Galilee  until  Passover.  John's  omission  to  say 
mora  of  Christ's  ministiy  ap  to  the  time  of  the  next  Passover  (vi,  4)  may  be  accounted  for 
uo  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  recount  his  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v.  show 
bow  summary  his  account  is.  Only  in  chap,  vii,  1,  ii  an  occasion  offered  for  assigning  the 
reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the  more  readily  account  for  the  surprise  of  the 
brothers  (vii.,  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  vkole  year  and  a  half  in  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Brdaehneider  and  Sirau*i  adduce  the  silence  of 
Joeephus  and  the  Rabbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing  spring ;  but  this  argument— like 
every  argumentum  e  silerUio,  unsupported  by  special  circumstances — is  destitute  of  force. 
These  very  auUiorities  tell  us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Eute- 
bins,  in  his  work,  "  irtpl  rStv  rontKiiv  ivondrntv  rtHv  Iv  rff  Sd/f  ypn<^ft,  (Onomasticoo),  says,  under 
the  word  "  Bit^Oo"— "  xal  v9v  SuKwrat  tv  raif  ahri&t  Xipvoif  itivftotS,  uv  ixarlpa  ntv  Ik  rwv  cdr' 
hot  herSv  trX^poHrai,  ^rtpa  6i  rapt^l/uf  irt^tviyiUvov  itiicvvot  rd  t6up,  tx^of,  Ctf  ^at,  ^ipowta  rdv 
94Xat  Kadatpofiivi0V  Uptiuv,  nap*  B  icai  irpo6artK^  KaXtirat  itd  ra  36fuira."  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Val- 
lars.,  tom.  iii.,  pt  i.,  p.  181.)  The  old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red/'  from  the 
washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it  contained  pe- 
culiar components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according  to  the  best  criti- 
cism, does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloss)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  the  spring 
and  iti  phenomena  really  existed.    Robinson  (Palestine,  ii.,  137, 156)  thinks  that  he  found 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  a 
later  period  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  commoD,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Bcthesda*  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  au- 
spicious moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  active. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  [Jaiu 
saitk  unto  him,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  aiid  wdUc^  and  immedieUdy  the 
man  was  made  .whole,] 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  first 
gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  '*  Sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  tkhug 
come  u?ito  thee,*^  may  be  considered  cither  as  implying  that  the  sick- 
ness, in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
\>ut  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.  The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  SahhatJi-hreaking  and  Elat- 
phemy, — His  Justification.     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  vix., 
the  carnal  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely 
upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my 
Father  toorketh  Jiitherto,  and  I  work.*     (**  As  He  never  ceases  to  work, 

in  the  irregular  movement  of  the  water  in  the  "Fonntain  of  the  Virgin"  phenomena  ninilar 
to  thoac  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Betheada,  and  contribating  to  explain  them. 

X  IDH  and  ni3. 

*  John,  v.,  17.  This  is  not  oat  of  place,  nor  borrowed  from  Philo,  aa  some  aappoie.  dot 
a  mere  metaphyiical  propoiition,  but  one  belonging  immediately  to  the  rcligioiia  c 
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BO  do  I  work  uncoasingly  for  the  salvation  of  men.")  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sahbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninteiTupt- 
edly.  Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  chai-ged  him 
with  claiming,  by  his  words.  Divine  dignity  and  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  *•  The  5<wi,"  said  he,  "  can  do  nothing  of  hiiMtlf,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do.**  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  GrOD,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

§  145.  7%e  Discourse  continued:  Christ  intimates  his  future  greater 
Works. — His  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection.  (John,  v.,  20-29.) 
Christ  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  will  show  him 
greater  works  than  these,  t.  c,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  ?"  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
his  whole  life — the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  a  work  which  jiothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
God  could  accomplbh.  "  That  ye  may  marvel;*'*  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  do  them  in. 
the  words:  "jPor  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.**  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
ivill,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage — the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

nefs.  It  ii  said,  moreover,  that  Ghriif  s  traniition  (in  Teraes  17,  19,  seq.)  from  the  Sabbath 
oontroTeriy  to  an  exposition  of  his  higher  dignity  is  oat  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  would  be  said,  then,  if  a 
transition  like  that  recorded  in  Matdiew,  xil,  6,  were  recorded  in  John's  (Sospel  T 
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will,  the  whole  jud^ent  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  bands.  "  For 
the  FaUier  judgetk  no  man^  but  hath  committed  aU  judgment  unto  the 
Son'^  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  life :  '*  That  all  men  should  lumour  the  Son^  even  €U  oho 
they  honour  the  Father*^  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  presented  still 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  beginning,  and  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  He  that  heareth  my  word^  and 
believeth  on  him  that  sent  mc^  hath  everlasting  lijef  and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment f  but  is  -passed  from  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting, 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himself  to 
h^th  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  life  in  himself  (If  the  Source 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na- 
ture in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  the 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  Jiath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men).*' 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  tlie  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the  final 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection ;  a 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  "Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,** 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued :  Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  his 
Works,  (John,  v.,  30-37.) 
Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ap- 
plies it  specifically  to  his  judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true :  "J  can  of  mine  otcn  self  do  nothing  ;  eu  I  hear^  I  judge,  and  my 
judgment  is  just.** 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  ti*ao 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  his  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  ^ven  of  himself  (v.  31).  It  was  another  that  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (v.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
point  whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them ;  he  did  not  allude  to  John's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  works 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  '*  T/tf 
same  toorJcs  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ; 
and  the  Father  himself  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  of  »ic"t 
(v.  36,  37). 

§  147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Understand 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  (John,  v.,  37-47.) 
It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Father 
had  testified  to  him.  "But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  *'  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can- 
not be  perceived  with  the  senses ;{  you  have  never  heard  with  your 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  Gon 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.      And  for  this  reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  wordt  of  JofaD,  v.,  35,  imply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  belonged  to  the  past, 
azKl  they  may  liave  been  spoken  after  his  death ;  altlusugh  the  only  necessary  inference  is, 
that  he  had  ceased  his  public  labours. 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  Dt^ke,  Coram.  John,  v.,  37)  refer  the  first  clause  of 
Terse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  coancxiou 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  could  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  affcncy  of  Chrint  itself?  There  could  be  no  revelation  moro  direct  or 
powerful  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("the  works  bear  witness")  is  used  in  verse  36,  be- 
caaae  Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue.  But  because  part  of  it  was 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("  the 
Father  hath  borne  witness").  The  37th  verse  looks  back  to  the  36th,  the  &  rrt'ntf/as  /ic  refer- 
ring to  the  Bti  h  varrip  ite  iitiaraXxt.  Tlie  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  icorks,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  God  himself,  as  testifying  through  the  works. 
Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new 
proofs.  They  ask  a  testimony  that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and 
there  is  none  such  to  be  had.  God  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  the  indwell- 
ing Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  follows  verse  39, "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
fe  think  ye  hare  eternal  life;"  which  life  only  Christ  can  impart  In  opposition  to  the 
most  recent  commentators,  I  must  think  this  the  true  connexion  of  the  passage. 

X  We  may  remember  how  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  kx>k  for  Theopkaniet  (viaible  ap* 
pearancef  of  the  Deity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you  ought  to 
have  received  within  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ;  it  has 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  fcir 
the  honour  of  God ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  you 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  you 
will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  bat 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interests, 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Mosos — not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  yrould  alsi) 
believe  in  me.'*t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  Troidaywyof  tlq  Xpiarov  (a  scJiaolnuuifr  to 
lead  to  Christ),  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adhereuce 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  bis, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him;  how,  tlien,  can  you  believe  my  words, 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  pcreecuted  Christ  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  witli  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  '*  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  of  his 
ministry  therefore  began. 

*  Cf.  the  predictions,  in  tho  synoptical  Gospels,  of  false  prophets  that  should  deceire  the 
people. 

t  For  Moses'  highest  calling  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  by  the  whole 
stage  which  he  occupied  in  the  developement  of  the  Dirine  kingdom,  and  by  individQal 
prophetic  mtimations  (like  Deut.,  xviii.,  15 ;  Geo.,  iii..  15.  in  their  spfaitaal  metnmg),  be 
had  pointed  oat  the  Messiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into  6ali:ec, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discoarse,  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  Groo  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed,  through  :Le 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  \>-as  the 

SERMON  OX  THE  MOUNT, 
lutrodaction. 

§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Sermon  : 
(2.)  lU  Suf/ject-maiter,  viz. :  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions,  viz,:  Matthew's  and 
Luke's;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town : 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and. 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
livered the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  w^ould 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  tliat  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2.) 
The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spiiitualized  and  transfigured.     The  idea  of  ihu  i 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one ;   the  person  of  the  Theocrati<:  ( 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  scn- 

*  If  Luke,  vi,  13,  ii  intended  to  rocite  the  choosing  of  tlie  Apostles,  it  is  clear  tliat  it  is 
done  only  icicident&Uy,  and  not  in  chronological  connexion.  Lake  does  not  say  that  the 
duooane  was  specially  directed  to  the  Apostles,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  internal  eridence 
to  that  effect  The  discourses  of  Christ  that  teert  specially  intended  to  teach  the  Apostlea 
the  dotiea  of  their  calling  have  a  veiy  different  tone. 
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tentious  passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
uncomipted  in  transmission. 

(3.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  viL;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tradi- 
tions and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indications 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  dif- 
course,  but  spoken  on  other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  stand* 
ard  for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

(4.) 
There  runs  through  the  whole  discourae,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meit- 
nes8  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.     Their  mode  of  tliinking  had  t«" 

I  be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptiuns 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
])elled  by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it ;  but  to  show  what  db- 
positions  of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  bis 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  (t.§^ 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  awl 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  v^^ 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

I.  The  BcatitadcB. 
§  149.  Moral  Requisites  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  Tor- 
erty  of  Spirit ;  (2.)  Meekness ;  (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  aftn 
Righteousness, 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  hiB  coDgre- 
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gatioD,  Christ  says,  ** Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation ;  who  long  after  the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom ; 
-who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom ;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom.''*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  "  theirs,^  says  Christ, 
^  II  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so  poverty  of 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  ?iumiliti/.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spiri^^  is  followed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  A  remarkable  contrast :  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world -dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  **  gentU'Spirited"  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  '*  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  included  (like 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  **  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;*'  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  **  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  "  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over 

*  "  Poverty  of  ipirit"  ioclades  all  that  we  have  here  expressed.  Ve  Welle  (in  Heidelb. 
Studien,vo\.\\\.,  pt.  2,  in  his  Commenl.  de  morU  Je*M  Chriati  crpiatoria,  in  his  Christlichc 
LtltenUkre,  pt  i.,  p.  346,  and  in  his  Commentary^  in  Inc.)  has  done  inarh  to  devclope  the 
idea  genetically.  He  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  phrase  from  the 
Old  Testament  views.  "  The  homble  citizen  of  the  fallen  Theocracyp  dcc[}ly  feeling  ttie 
miaery  of  the  Tlieocratic  nation,  bruised  in  spirit,  and  hoping  only  in  God,  is  'poor  in 
spirit,'  in  contrast  with  the  haughty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  such  feeling :  1  J^%   i  ^^?9*  "* 

contrast  with  J'*^^  *  ^"^-  ^^^'*  ^  "  -^Ppl^iQir  ^^  spiritually,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life. 
we  natnrally  infer  that  the  muxei  riy  wveitiart  are  "  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  which 
alone  can  satisfy  ami  enrich  the  Spirit."  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  The 
difference  in  these  explanations— easily  harmonized— consists  only  in  the  reference  of  the 
idea  to  its  genetic  historical  dcvelopement  in  the  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  mean- 
ing, which  hohhi  good  for  all  ages.  Conf.  Jatnes  (i.,  9, 10).  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
pointa  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  tlie  developement  of 
Cbristianit>'. 

t  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  tlie  text  of  iMchmann,  which  gives  them  in  a 
ooonexion  not  only  loirical,  but  corresponding  with  their  aim  aa  instruction. 

p 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  consummation, 
the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion ;  and  the  Power  which  is  to 
gain  this  world-dominion  is  Meekness  ;  the  quiet  miirht  of  gentleness 
it  is  with  which  God's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 
Christ,  then,  further  developes  the  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude :  ** Blessed  are  th4^y  that  mourn  (that  are  conscions  of 
inward  woe),  /or  they  shall  he  comforted^  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  ** Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ^  for  tJiey  shall  U 
filled**  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz.:  The/'Pm 
in  Heart  see  God.** 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  enterics 
.  into  the  kingdom  of  G^d  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are 
demanded  only  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer.  Rather,  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  we 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay,  continually 
grow  in  strength.  We  candisceni  ah'eady,  in  their  connexion,  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  ap- 
plied to  gain  the  wished-for  end ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
has,  of  himself,  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  ami 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  as  his  own 
peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  requi- 
sites will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  consequence,  as  *'/>«rf  t» 
heart**  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  pietyi. 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  '*  tJiey  shall  xa 
God.**  They  shall  have  fcrfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  com- 
plete and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  llie 
kingdom  of  God  only,  l^ut  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  application 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  earthly 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of 
thought  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the 
/t/e,  from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with  God; 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  puriAcation  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  over 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  future  everlasting  life  (the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom). 

§  151.  Moral  Relations  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  FeUoic- 
men  :  viz.,  They  are  "  Peace-makers"  and  "  Persecuted'* 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men,  they  cannot  escape  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  for 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  righteousness**  sake  ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  his 
own  person  :  **  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you^  &c,,Jor  my 
sake.**  Their  very  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace- makers,yb/-  they  shall  be  called^  the  children  of  God"  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  God. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  futurcf  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
/or  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  .  .  .  **  For  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven** 

The  "  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 
said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself.§  The  first 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts ;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra- 
cious gift.     But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

*  Tills  agrees  very  well  witb  the  polot  of  time  to  which  wc  have  referred  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  i.  e.,  the  period  when  the  Pharisees  began  to  persecate  Christ  and  his  disci 
pies.  Moreover,  his  foresight  at  tliat  time  of  the  hatred  he  would  excite,  and  the  pemeca- 
tions  his  followers  would  suffer,  coiubincd  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  discourse  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  an  overwhelming  mirftco- 
loos  power — nay,  that  the  wIkiIo  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed  to  such  a  purpose^ 
agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  in  fulfilling  his 
calling. 

t  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thing— its  manifestation  and  confinnation. 

1  Indicated  in  «Xi7^4<'w^«"»  especially. 

^  Of.  Dt  Wett^t  excellent  remarks  on  Matt,  t.,  12. 
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ticipation  in  its  **  blessedness^'  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  tbe  strug- 
gles to  wbich  our  membersbip  in  tbe  kingdom  exposes  us  on  eartb. 
Tbe  "  reward,"  tberefore,  designates  the  relation  between  tbe  Divine 
gifts  and  our  subjective  wortb ;  tbe  gifts  are  proportioned  to  tbe  work 
wbicb  tbe  members  of  tbe  kingdom,  as  sucb,  bave  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — ^no  acting  with  a  view  to 
sucb — for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God 
itself.  * 

What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  1"  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higher 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  wo  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  wo  shall 
bave,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  God.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  perfect  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "the  kingdom,"  "  tbe 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  tbe  king- 
dom, we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation  ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  Tbe  two  expressions  **  reward 
in  heaven^^  and  ''  inherit  the  earth ^'^  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  tbe 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfected  conununion  of 
life  with  God,  t.  e.,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

II.  Influence  of  the  Member!  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Renewing 

the  World. 

§  152.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  "  Light*'  and  "  Salt'*  of  the  Earth. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  bis  disciples  tbe  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  the  light  of  the  world,''*  wbicb,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forii.  They  are  to  become  **  the 
saW*  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  ever)' 
thing  to  wbich  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  tbe  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  tbe  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltncss — becomes  stale  and  worthless — where- 
with shaM  it  he  salted  1  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  ?  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  he  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men, 

*  G£  Nitzck'i  itriking  observotioiu  on  the  Divine  Juitice  and  Rewards,  System  dcr 
Chriftlichen  Lehre,  p.  115, 2d  ed. 
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Christ  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living ;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic  passage. 

III.  The  Law  of  Christian  Life  the  Falfilment  of  the  Old  Law. 

§  153.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets :  (1.)  General  View  ; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposition ;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Higher  Obedience 
than  that  of  th^  PJiarisees,     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "  salt"  of  the  earth, 
and  to  "  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,''  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation^  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  *'  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  "  On  these  two 
commandments  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  tJie 
prophets,"  i.e.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  be  ful- 
filled from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms  could  not  attain  its  free  and  full  developement.     But  Christ,  by 
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freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  complete  deyel- 
opement,  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  In 
this  respect,  then,  he  fulfilled  the  law;  and  this  was  the  object  for 
which  he  appeared.* 

(2.) 

Clirist  begins,  therefore,  by  saying.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  Jklfili 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  religion; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  it^  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  mission 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17|)  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  He  adds,  in 
a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.§  This  last  will  be  the  great 
**  fulfilment,**  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were  but 
preparatory. 

Hero,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "destroying"  and  ''fill- 
filling"  are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  ^'fulJilVnhg"  of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  prepara- 

"  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Gf rarer  asserts  ("  Hcilise  Sasre,"  ii.,  84,  seq.)  that  these  words  were  not  Christ's,  bat 
were  luore  likely  pat  into  his  muath  by  the  later  Jndaists  in  their  controversies  with  Paal: 
au  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Hoeth  [Epist.  ad  Ilchr.  non  ad  Uebrteost  §ed  ad  Ckristianoi 
gene're  gentiles  Scriptam  esse,  Francof.,  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinks  that  tbe«e 
striking  words,  had  they  existed,  would  have  been  used  against  Paul  by  tlie  strenooos 
advocates  of  the  coutioned  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infers,  they  did  not  ^ 
from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  subject.  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
Uiis  assertion;  it  is  refuted  sutiicieiitly  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  current 
of  thought  in  the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embarrassment 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  were  quoted  aurainst  him,  h« 
refuted  the  false  use  made  of  them  by  his  devclopcment  of  the  whole  doctrine,  rather  ib&s 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

X  De  Wette,  in  explaining  the  Htli  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt..  viL,  12,  and 
xxii.,  40.  that  the  "  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  source  of  the  moral  lar, 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  iu  that  sense,  with  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  tbe 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates — as  tbe 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends — only  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
Theocrac}%  reUgious  as  well  as  moral,  viz. :  the  spirit  of  lore;  as  also  the  end  oimI  aim 
of  Redemption  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  IVeltc  arguet 
that  "  no  one  of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  as 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  tlie  Prophets;  so  he  speaks  afterward  only 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  tlie  question  is,  was  Christ  speaking  against  a  misunder* 
standing  of  his  disciples,  or  against  au  accusation  of  his  enemies  7  If  the  latter,  as  we 
suppose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  tlmt  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  the  "  law"  nor 
to  the  "  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  bo  Messiah  by  fulfilling  both.  His 
subsequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  he  had  ooC 
both  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  De  VVeitc  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
is  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  both  *'  law"  and  "  prophets"  are  referred 
to  from  tbe  begimiing.  ^  C£  Tbohick  on  t.  18. 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  "  destroying^'  of  all 
that  was,  in  iUelf,  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  "  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con- 
nected with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  spo- 
ken before  is  closely  preserved.* 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law"  in  particu- 
lar, and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  devolopement  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  dificrences  of  degree  ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  righ- 
teousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  ayid  Pharisees^  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ^ 

^  154.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Law^'  in  the  Higher  Sense. — General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Stand-points. 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed,"  but  •*  fulfilled" 
through  him  ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
hero  subordinately)  the  difference  between  tJteir  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  By  asBumiug  thU  relation  to  the  law  and  tlio  prophets,  Christ  gave  himself  oat  as 
Messiah.  How  anteuablc,  then,  is  StrausM's  assertion  that  at  that  time  Jesas  had  noi  de« 
cidedly  presented  himself  as  Messiah !  We  have  shown  that  the  passage  is  too  closely 
bound  ap  with  tlic  organism  of  the  whole  sermon  to  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

t  The  ydp  in  verse  20  obviously  introdaces  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  verse ;  and 
this  opposes  Olshausen'tt  view  of  the  connexion,  aitboagb  he  has  well  marked  the  distinc- 
tioo  between  venes  19  and  80. 
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self;  and  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de- 
stroyed.* The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
(juired  inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  when 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

§  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense, — Particular  Exam- 
ples, viz,^  (1.)  Murder;  (2.)  Adultery ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury; 
(5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness, 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.  But  the  Grospel  sen- 
tences even  him  who  is  angry\  with  his  brother.  The  passion  which, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengefiil 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  wordsl 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interprcteni  in  thinking  tibat  Chiift  means  bat 
not  merely  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  gen* 
eral.  This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  connexion  as  we  have  oufialded  it;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  ho  quotes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  fonn.  (Even 
"  Ihou  shall  hate  thy  enemy"  (v.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  i)09itivo  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theocratic  stand- 
point) ;  (3)  because  i^^cdn  roU  ipxa(ois  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
'^'  it  has  been  said  to  the  men  of  old"  (the  fathers,  hence  daring  the  Mosaic  promulgation 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  elders  (which  would  not  agree  m 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  npuSvTipots.  as  also 
De  Wette  acknowledges.  Tholuck's  argument,  of  an  antithesis  between  ipxo^(  and  hi 
is  not  to  the  i>oiut ;  the  connexion  docs  not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  opposition  is 
not  in  the  subject  of  the  commandment,  but  in  its  conception,  Christ  recognized  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  the  ful- 
filling form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  form  of  Old  Testament  b- 
gislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporaiy  and  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  s«^ 
ject  of  the  commandment  in  view,  rois  ifxaioti  would  naturally  have  preceded  i^iB^ ;  while 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  teas  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  was  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  be 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  very  well  with 
tills  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
spirit  to  pass  from  tho  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  letter 
in  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  tlie  culmination  of  the  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spiriL 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  ci<ri)  (v.  22).  Thus  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  Isw 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 

J  It  seems  to  me  that  tho  words  "ui  S"  JlvilKri  r<J)  (WrA^y  avro^'  ^xik,  Ivoxoi  larai  rtji  evvt^piiT 
should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and 
obvious.  Kpictisssjudgment,  condemnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  so  r^^vva,  witli  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  sp- 
pear  in  this  connexion ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  teaches  that  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  uf  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demands 
holiness  of  heart.    Reviling  is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  dispo- 
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(S.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
^t  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
**  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  in  part, 
<)f  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.! 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  degrees,  allowed  divorce;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 
«t  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  actf  But  the  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  die  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry .§ 

gitioii  that  inspire*  the  former  leads,  when  farther  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  rcviler  is  a 
murderer  before  that  bar  which  looks  only  at  the  heart.  A  gradation  between  ^a«a  and 
^vf9t  violates  both  the  aim  and  ccmnexion  of  the  discoarse,  and  keems  entirely  onbectmiing 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  should  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  panishment, 
which,  again,  is  inconsistent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  brings  ns  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jnrisdiction — the  politico-Tbeocratical  stand-point — the  very  thing  to  which 
Christ  opposes  himself  throoghoat  the  discoarse.  And  how  is  }  inmi,  in  that  case,  to  be 
distinguLshed  from  xpiets  7  In  what  relation  does  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
Kpieit  and  ylcrwi  t  Things  entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempts 
to  solve  the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  The  fact  tliat  ^jcrf  means 
jost  the  same  thing  as  ^wP',  confinns  the  supposition  that  the  clause  in  question  was  intro 
daccd  by  the  Oreck  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  araoncr  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
ottered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  tbis  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Cf.  v. 
25,  S6,  with  Lake,  xii.,  5P.  59.)  So  of  v.  29,  30 ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discipline  as  such. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Jo$ephu», 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says :  wmrftw  yip  tf  r«^  vKdootv  Inuv 
ovvotKtiv  (Archsol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Justin  casts  up  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in 
his  time, "  eltrtvtt  xal  nhcp*^  wv  km  rtatx^pai  koI  :rtvTt  hcttv  ^itaS  >  vmi Ka(  acaerov  avyXM^vci'  (Dial., 
c.  Tryph.  Jud^  ed.  Cofon.,  363,  E).  Still  we  may  infer  that  tlie  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  from  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
OD  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it 

X  The  aicXj^poKapfia  rov  Xaoo.     Matt.,  xix.,  8. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one  by  legislation : 
the  discourse  aims  at  the  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  falfilird  in  the  life  only  from  the 
heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  tlioso  who  recognize  Christ  as  their  Lord  from  free  convic- 
tion, and  are  led  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  Spirit.  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  Its  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  oKXripjKafi^iu  rov  Xaov.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  alone  can  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese  life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  Matrna  Charta  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Qod,  it  Lb  not  fit  for  a  state  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  differ  from  tliosc  wlio  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  then  existing 
form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal  investigation  and  decision.  The  moral 
idea  which  Christ  devefoped  had  a  more  than  temporaiy  bearing. 
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(4.)  Tho  Mosaic  law  prohibits  perjury,  and  maintains  the  sanctity  of 
oaths.  But  tho  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yes  and  no  shall  take  the 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  '*  W/iatsaever  is  mare  than  ihe»^  oomdk 
of  evil,**  i.  e.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess;  a  want  of  that  thorough 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  tho  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  disposi- 
tion to  suffer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39). 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  "love  of  one's  neighbour;"  but  none 
were  regarded  as  "  neighbours"  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  **  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  od 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;f  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  pei'sccutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  arc  to  bo,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (v.  45, 

*  Tbo  furmuIoA  iu  v.  34,  35, 36  (not  properly  oatbs,  as  they  do  not  take  God  to  witnesf) 
illustrato  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  parpusc  to  bauish  finom  his  kingdom  every  affinnstita 
but  yea  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  hearers  might  have  thought  that  he  refer- 
red only  to  tlie  immediate  invocation  of  Jelwvah  to  witness,  which  all  pious  Jews  sought 
to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  fommlas,  which  helped  th(»e  that  were  disposed 
to  gloss  over  a  perjury',  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is  enough  to  refute  what  Gosckd  sayi 
(%ber  den  Kid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  was  not 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  be  should  define  tL« 
proper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it ;  but  it  would  have  heen  by  no  meaiu 
BO  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  ho  condemned  also  the  common  formulas,  invented  out  of 
reverence  fbr  the  Divine  name  {Philo,  De  Special.  Legib.,  $  1 ).  He  condemns  them  especially 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  tlio  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  coufirming  an  averment.  There  remained  nothing  but  the  tme  oath — th« 
appeal  to  Almighty  God — and  this,  also,  ho  forbade  -,  yes  and  no  were  to  suffice.  Oofckd 
says  (p.  110),  "As  Clunst  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was 
not  to  be  aboli.shed,  but  fulfilled."  True ;  just  as  the  law,  *'Thou  shall  not  Icil/,"  is  fulfilled 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  tlic  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  consecrating 
every  day  to  God.  So  yes  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  to  other 
men. 

t  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  Riickert  lias  remarked)  contains  many  passage!, 
the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sonnon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.,  8-13;  vL,  7;  vil, 
10.  Paul  may  alao  have  borrowed  from  it  these  wonU  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  ix 
us  only  by  his  means,  Acts,  xx.,  35,  "  It  iit  more  blessed  to  gice  than  to  receive,'*  This  say- 
ing expresses  the  disposition  which,  in  Matt.,  v.,  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  the 
very'  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  saying  reveal  the 
wliule  heart  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  wa3  to  impart  to  others  from  tibe  fnlneaa  of  hii 
heavenly  riches ! 
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8).  And  the  perfect  love  of  Goo  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.  How 
•erfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  His 
nemies ! 

IV.  Trae  UeligioD  contrasted  with  the  Mook  Piety  of  the  Pharisees. 

156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Failing;  (2.)  Rigid  Judgment  of  Self,  Mild 
Judgment  ofothen  ;  (3.)  Teat  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  Righteous- 
nest.     (Matt.,  vi.,  1-18 ;  vii.,  1-5.) 

(1) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tendencies 
t  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
lortance  either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
dock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
he  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming ;  and  no  words 
ould  express  it  more  strikingly  than  *^when  thou  docst  thine  alms,  let 
ot  thy  lefl  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
;ood  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  thhik  of  it  as  thy  own 
rork ;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
ouldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  throe 
eparate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
lifxis  display,  viz. :  Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting*  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2.) 
The  sin  which  is  nextt  condemned  (vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
oot  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
lut  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ned  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
lis  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild 
.nd  gentle  judge  of  others.  [''  And  why  beholdcst  thou  the  mote  that  is 
•  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  f 
rhau  hypocrite  /  frst  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and 
ken  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's.^*^ 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  thcn|  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

•  Since  Christ  specifies  those  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  the  general  principle  of 
.  1  (rihf  itKMtoavmjv  nij  voittv  CftTpoaBiv  tAv  avOpiinav),  we  infer  that  it  was  foreign  to  his 
arpose  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  uatnrc  of  prayer  here,  which  confinns  our  view  that 
le  "  Lord's  Prayer"  is  not  here  in  its  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Matt.,  vii.,  1,  stands  in  a  close  los^cal  connexion  with  vl,  18,  and  the  preceding  verses ; 
od  it  also  given  by  Lake,  proving  that  it  belongs  to  the  original  body  of  the  discourse : 
at  vi.,  19-34  [not  given  by  Luke  in  this  connexion]  appears  as  obviously  not  so.  So  of 
'11,  below. 

t  The  o2v  in  rene  IS,  u  well  as  the  coone  of  thought,  connect  it  with  t.  5. 
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Pharisaic  rigbtoousness.     '*  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  vtmt^ 
tJicU  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  la  m^ 
and  the  prophets"     (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  o£ 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  an  J 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  hare  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spiiit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e,  g.,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  ma- 
king loce  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets  (t.  tf.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
they  point)  arejuljilled  /"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  •*  love  is  thefidfi- 
ling  of  the  law** 

V.  Exhortations  and  Warnings  to  the  Children  of  the  KingdoMi 

$  157.  Exhortation  to  Self -denial, — Ckiution  against  Seducers,    (Matt, 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisites ybr  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
"  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,!  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of  Grod'*  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  stnkingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Phaiisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  "  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

♦  Matt.,  vii.,  13-14,  describe  the  difficnltie*  of  the  way,  and  join  closely  to  what  precedea 
Tlie  fignre  of  tlto  "  gate,"  &c..  is  raore  aptly  introdaced  in  Lake,  xiii.,  24, 25,  and  it  might  b< 
sQp[>o6ed  that  the  aatlior  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  this  con- 
noxioD  from  the  actual  one  in  which  Christ  ottered  it.  Bat  so  obvious  a  figure  as  di« 
"  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces, moreover,  tlierc  is  a  ditibrcnce  in  its  application.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate"  is  to  be  cntnwl 
before  the  Master  has  closed  it;  in  Matt.,  it  is  '* the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
many  sec;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  fijid."  In  the  former  the 
thoai^'ht  is,  "  that  few  are  willing  to  undergo  tlie  necessaiy  labours  and  struggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom ;"  in  the  latter,  "  the  majority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task/'  &c.  t  CI  Joho,  x.,  1-5. 
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one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 

xea!\ous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom ; 

t\ie  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 

performance  of  the  will  of  God.*     ["  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 

l^rd,  Lordf  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 

ike  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,**] 

VI.  True  and  Falae  Disciples  Contrasted. 
§  158.  Test  of  Discipleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 
Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  true 
and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  tlie  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  [*'  Therefore^  tchosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  qfmine^  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
fioods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  Jell 
not ;  for  it  was  founded  ftpon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
Mayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man^ 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  t?ie 
fioods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it**\ 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonize  / 
well  w^th  its  beginning. 

END    OF    THE    SERMON    ON   THE    MOUNT. 

§  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capernaum.^ 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis-      / 
missed  the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  his  disci  . 

pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  whi»  '^  'l  i 
bad  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pasK 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
caf^t  make  me  clean,"  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "  destroy"  only  by  "  fulfilling"— demanded,}  viz.,  to 

•  Ch.  viL,  24,  connects  closely  with  v.  21.  On  the  relation  of  v.  22,  23,  to  the  rest  of  the 
passmge,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

t  Matt.,  Tiii.,  1.  I  follow  Matthew's  accoant,  which  suits  the  chronology,  in  preference 
to  Lake's  (▼.  12),  which  says  nothing  about  the  locality  of  the  event.  It  was  not  costom* 
wrj,  imder  the  Mosaic  law,  for  lepers  to  reside  within  the  cities.  Cf.  Jotepk.,  c  Apioo,  i., 
xzzLi  AichseoL,  iii,  11,  (  3.  t  Levit.,  xIt.,  L 
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show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  (ttJ^ 
to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  community,  from  which  he  hati 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§  160.  Healing  of  the  Heathen  Centurion's  Slave  at  Capernaum.*— Tk 
Deputation  of  Elder 9. — Faith  of  the  Centurion, 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  be- 
half of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  s^Tiagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen ;  but.  | 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religioiu 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jeiiovaq 
as  the  Almighty.  Wliether  a  proselyte  of  the  gatef  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slave|  shows  how  his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  heanl, 
to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopes  in 
Him,  he  hasteiiod  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  almic  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  Christ  yet  aj)peared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  tlie  mediation  of  the  tldcrs^  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligatiun.§ 

■  Matt.,  viii.,  r> ;  Luke,  vii.,  2.  Tho  cbronolo:^ical  agreement  of  the  accounts,  derived  fn«a 
soparntc  sounrcs,  is  pnKif  of  their  veracity.    We  follow  Luke's,  as  the  more  onGrinal. 

t  T)ie  relation  in  whidi  lie  appears  to  stiuid  to  Judaism  and  the  Jcwa  would  make  it 
probable  tlint  hn  vns  a  prosirlyto  of  the  ;;nte.  But,  on  the  oilier  hand,  if  he  had  been,  tin; 
Jewish  elders  would  pri)bably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  recommendation  of  him:  i.c 
would  have  ha<I  the  usual  designation,  aiScpeioi,  tt>u6ovfiiioi  rbv  Oini-. 

t  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  -■»<-•.  "1^*3  ]  which  may,  indeed,  mean  dare,  bat  seems 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  " ifon,"  as  he  uses  the  article  throu|rhout  the  narrative  (5rJr. 
This,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  t-'ronnd  that  either  tlie  centurion  had  hut  oac  slavi. 
or  that  he  valued  this  one  particularly.  If  "son"  were  intended,  it  miglrt  be  accoontoiJ tif 
from  the  ambiL'-uity  of  the  word  l)oth  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  the  hi;4h  degree  of  knc 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  n  sou  thun  a  slave,  a'.u 
this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

^  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life;  bat  »S/ra?rt*  (withvrlKirc 
De  IV'ef'e  ai^recs)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Mattlicw's  puri-r 
and  Dujre  oriirinal  statement.  Actrordinq^  to  Sfrauss,  the  humility  with  which  the  centwioa 
kim^cff  addn^ssed  Thrist  (Matt.,  viii.,  «)  jrave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  kralhcn  wbt^bMl 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  lhrt»«i:.h 
Jrnish  mciliation ;  and  th'.u  it  was  necessary  to  invoU  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assL'u 
a  pmper  motive  for  (.'hrist's  iininediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Grar.: 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  i  >'r 
Kvanjrelists;  Htill,  W('  eluiuld  expect  sujh  an  interpolation  rather  in  Matfhcic,  wlkuo  narra- 
tive is  sujiposed  tf)  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jewish-Christian  Crailition.  tlian  in  Lvkt. 
who  belonu^ed  more  to  the  typo  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  by 
Luke,  is  precisely  suited  to  iiis  character,  as  shown  in  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew:  In 
his  mode  cf  thouirht  in  r  .'^-ard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  siai 
heathen.    But  must  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itself  bd  made  a 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
^«e  elders,  was  approaching  hb  house.     But  then  the  thought  arr)sc, 
**  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  spiritH 
tt  his  command,  to  come  to  thy  house  1     Hast  thou  not  lowered  him, 
bjr  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  hcalin.<i; 
of  ihy  slave  1     Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister- 
ing spirits  to  accomplish  it  V*     ["  Suf/  in  a  wordy  and  my  servant  sJtall 
be  healed.     For  /,  also  , , .  say  tififo  one,  *  Come,*  and  lit  cometh  ;  and  to 
OMOther,  *Go,*  and  he  go€th"*\      Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon   tho 
Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
conscious  unworthiness  in  compari8<)n  with  Christ's  greatness.      Hi? 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had»  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  nnd  em- 
bracing Christ:  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  lofliness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  fuitli ; 
and  here  the  ground  of  those  striking  words  of  Christ  addreased  to 
the  attendant  multitudes:  ^*  I  have  not  found  so  great  fahh,  no,  not  in 
IsracL*''  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people  ;  he  had,  ind(M?{l, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  fiiith  of  thi^ 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahsliip,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  jast  intuition  of  the  super-human  grcjitnrss 
of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  Worid  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themscjlvcs  wore?  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  th«* 
stand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

§  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac. —  The  Char*^c  of  a 
League  with  Bcclzchuh :    a  Visible  Sign  demanded, —  Thr  (Ihar^'c 
refuted. 
The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heigliiencl 

piDoiul  to  Anspcct  it  aa  An  iovcDtioii?  As  for  Mutthcw'ii  Htatpmciit,  thnt  iIm;  ri>ritii''U'n 
Aimxr{f  applied  to  Christ,  it  inaynatarally  and  oa.^ily  bo  cxplniriud  on  tlt<!  Kiipifonition  of  ii:i 
aKbreviatioD  of  the  narrativo,  or  obliteration  of  individual  fcatunn  (#f  lljn  iK-rum  iii!i!. 

•  \Ve  cannot  admit  Dr.  Stranim'f  anHcrtion  that  the  pray«r  mfnt  by  tlm  eUU-rn  fLulr. 
rii.,  3)  is  iiicoitsistcnt  with  tho  sfMrond  messa-'c  (v.  Ci,  ami  that,  thcndor*',  fh«  wwinifxion 
which  inMatth;*w  in  nat'iral  is  unnatural  in  Luke.  Had  Luk(;'i  arrount  been  n  /'rtwn, 
instead  of  maluu?  tht?  cent'irion  take  back  bin  prayr.-r  sent  by  tb(!  (ddi-rfl.  it  woulil  Un^f, 
pven  the  prayer  a  diiierciit  character  frrim  the  bccrimiini^.  Toruiiderintr  it  an  a  narrntivi; 
f/^faeCt  it  bcara  precisely  the  utiiiiip  tf(  real  life:  the  rr-uturion.  at  fimf,  ab«orl>«>d  in  1  i^ 
aoxiety,  sendj  fur  Christ  to  rrnue  Ut  him ;  afterward,  when  ho  iinda  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
desire  at  hand,  the  seme  of  his  anworthincss  in  cfimparison  witli  the  {rreatness  of  (JhriMt 
becomes  prominent,  and  with  it  s  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  bis  request. 
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the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which  they  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  Bat 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  by  a  single  miracle,  grave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  nan 
of  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  Tbe 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression  firom 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  Jact  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  loss  object  for  a  greater^ 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufRcient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
celestial  appearance.§ 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  thoir  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil; 

*  Lake,  xi.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  S3.  This  view  of  the  case  is  foanded  upon  the  fact  that  tl>e 
ninn's  dumbncas  ifl  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cues)  to  his  being  posieweil 
with  demons,  nud  his  suhseqnent  ability  to  hear  and  9peak  to  tlieir  expulsion.  Mattbev 
adds  blindness,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  imprenvc 
produced  t«y  the  miracle  that  the  case  dilTered  from  ordinar}*  possessions.  It  is  pos«Ur. 
howt'vor.  that  tho  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind  men;  cf.  Matr- 
ix., 'J7-:m.  This  last  passage,  v,  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  account  of  the  Te.7 
case  undor  discussion.  t  Celsiis  took  a  hint  from  these.  X  Matt.,  xii.,  '24-iti. 

$  How  stronfjly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  li:f 
fan  that  Philo's  licllenic- Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  olthoucb  iIk 
expoctatiou  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  tliat^  when  tlir 
imrification  of  tho  scattered  Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  fiom  il^ 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  ouo  definite  place  :  "  \tvayovncvrn  rp6s  nrof  cttmrip^s 
tl  Kara  (ftvaiv  uiOpuinirriv  o^swi,  dc^^ov  niv  Iripotit  ftdyoii  6i  rotf  avaffw^ft/rocf  i^^nif." — h 
Kxrcrat.,  $  I). 

II  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself 
bat  iti  evil,  as  such,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  tbis 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wroaght  by  die 
power  of  God,  it  would  be  a  contradict io  in  adjeeto ;  tho  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  tpr 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may.  and  indeed  must,  indirecUy  subserve  good  ;  but  it  cannot  di- 
rectly  do  gixxl  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  hut  the  rclatire  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  applicatioD— 
which  Ciirist  did  not  express,  bat  left  to  the  Phariseet  to  make— that  Satan  ooold  not  seek 
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that  eril  should  he  conquered  hy  evil ;  that  one  should  he  fcee^from 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  he  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumentum  ad  haminem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  I  by  Beelzebub 
east  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

•'  But,"  he  continues,  ^*if  I  cast  out  derils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  youJ**  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :  "  When  a  strong  man, 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him^  he  takethfrom  him  all 
his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils"  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spint  in  the  demoniac  could  not  havo 
been  conquered.* 

§  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists.  (Luke,  xi.,  23-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.!  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual sympto?ns  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  /car'  AvOpcjirov,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi.,  23),  *'  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God); 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me, 

to  tecare  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  natare  and  lahoars  were  op- 
posed to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  "Satan,  casting  out  Satan,"  would  bo  DO  more  Satan.  The 
dittculties,  therefore,  which  De  Wette  finds  in  the  passage  arc  overcome.  The  truth  of 
Cfartet's  proposition  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  80<:allod  demoniacal  possessions  were  nothing  else  but 
fBdiWdaal  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  neglects  the  cause,  strength- 
eni  the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  farmer.  K  vivid  illustration  of  tlie 
pcMnut  troth  here  onfolded  by  Cfarift  in  refereooe  to  the  earei  of  the  demooiaca. 
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gather  souls  for  the  kingdom)  scattereth  abroad^  (leads  them  astray,  an  ^ 
thus  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  apparent  -a 
ly  contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  figl — 
against  Satan ;  but  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striving  again^s 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  tlt-^ 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  by  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24-26 ;  un- 
less a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  God,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  spirit  fiods 
his  old  haunt — his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception.t 

*  This  text  ia  pat  in  the  same  connexion  in  Matt,  (xii.,  30).  Bat  the  ^lu  t«^«  of  v.  31 
does  not  naturally  join  with  v.  30 ;  there  ii  no  sach  caasal  relation  aa  ia  implied  by  tbe 
phraae,  nor  doea  it  join  any  more  cloaely  with  what  ibllowa ;  indeed,  it  appeara  rather  lo 
belong  at  the  end  of  all  the  proofa  adduced  againat  the  Phariaeea.  The  right  azrangeiiieiit 
ia  doubtleaa  that  of  Lake  (xii.,  23-26) ;  and  the  more  profoond  order  of  the  thoagfat,  u 
Lake  presents  it,  ia  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  aoconnt 
I  muat  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Elwert,  who,  in  his  ingenioaa  diaaertation  [Stui. 
der  Oeittl.  Wgriem.,  ix.,  i.,  1S36),  deoiea  that  Lake,  xi..  23,  haa  reference  to  the  Teraei  im- 
mediately preceding.  Understanding  the  parable  more  in  the  aenae  of  Matthew  (altfaoadi 
he  admita  Luke's  originality  also),  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  considers  it  as  direct- 
ed against  the  indecision  of  the  maltitade,  who,  after  moments  of  enthasiasUc  excitement 
in  Christ's  favoar,  suffered  themselves  to  bo  so  easily  led  astray.  Bat  we  ought  uot  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  passage,  Ijnng  before  us,  offers  t 
good  sense.  Even  apart  from  this,  however.  Prof.  B.'s  explanation  docs  not  suit  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gathe.reth  not  tcith  me,  scattereik" — which  is  obviously 
not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  but  outward  acts ;  vix.,  acts  which  pretend  tu 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof.  £.  himself 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  his 
view;  bat  thinks  he  is  justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverb,  in  de- 
parting from  the  strict  construction.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Christ  maile  ase 
here  of  an  existing  proverb  ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  corresponds  with  that  of  SclUeiennacher,  in  loc  Tlie  relation  \A 
Luke,  xi.,  23,  to  ix.,  50,  will  bo  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 

t  Luke,  xi.,  24-25.  In  Matt.,  xii..  43-45,  the  passage  is  introduced  in  a  different  con 
nexion,  and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  was  applied  to  illustrate  the  truth,  viz.. 
that  that  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  should  therefore  fall  into  worse 
and  more  incurable  corruption.  This  corresiwnds  perfectly  to  tlie  sense  of  the  parable, 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  on  t 
large  and  small  scale  ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a  temporary  and  apparent  ref- 
ormation, without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  by  a  stronger  re- 
action.  This  application  of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had 
shown  themselves  in  "  that  generation ;"  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the  passage  itself 
should  be  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  permanent,  which  Christ's  worica.  now 
and  again,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  nearer  and  stricter  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  the  apparent  healing  of  the  demo- 
niacs. One  thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  vix.,  that  it  waa  well  andeiBtood 
fnim  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figoratircly.  which. 
indeed,  is  obvioas  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  discourse.  It  would  have  been  coulrary 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  disposed  as  they  were  to  take  every  thuag  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvioaa  that 
he  apoke  them  entirely  by  way  of  parable.    Thia  ia  written— quite  aoperflooiuly^-Mlely 
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I  163.  Bkuphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  Son  of 
,  Man.     (MatL,  xii.,  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
:he  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
lave  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
>f  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
^ho  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
-ecognize  the  Son  of  Gt)D  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  docs  not 
ippear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
uid  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  will  not  receive  the  revelation 
>f  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
Tuth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  yourselves  impelled  to  recognize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost*' 
>.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  of 
iTuth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  known  as  such — ^there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent- 
ince,  and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  can  he  no  room  for  repent- 
uice,  and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  thi:i 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  rei>entance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
lecond.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

igminst  StrauMs ;  fift  the  ■ense  in  which  Christ  used  the  ptrmble  is  plainly  obvious  fitna 
the  oonnexioD. 

*  There  were  some  such  smong  the  Jews,  led  away  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  rather 
than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  understand.  These  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favooraUe 
periods.  Many  who  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  MervatU  were 
ifterward  more  readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
florijied  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what  elevation  above  all 
peraooal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distinguishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle, 
the  different  classes  of  his  enemies !  The  distinctioB  tfaof  dimwn  by  Cfariit  is  applicable  to 
tbo  diflerent  oppoDents  of  CfarisliaiiiQr  in  til  agw. 
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the  Gt>od  and  the  True,  held  a  high  degree  of  dominion  over  xhm 
Pharisees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with  his  ex 
posure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done :  '*  O  generation  of 
vipers  /  how  can  ye^  being  evil,  speak  good  things  7"      Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.     *'  For  out  ^ 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;"  and  therefore  it  is— 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  weU 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.    The 
>  judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  oo 
less  than  works :  *'  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  bif 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justijled,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thorn  be  eon' 
demned:** 

§  164.  Purpose  of  Christ's  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic. — He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  Uie  Spiritual  Sense,\ 
While  Christ  was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  ^proach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  bim.|  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  hb 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  bis  8onses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmoDized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

•  This  axuH>iu3ccment  wm  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine,  according  to  which 
morality  was  jadged  by  the  standard  of  quantity. 

\  Matt.,  xii.,  46-50;  Mark,  iii..  31,  seq.;  Lake,  viii.,  19,  seq. 

X  By  l(w  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  *'  outside  of  the  throi^,' 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  soitable)  to  assame  that  Ute 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

^  MaA.  iii.,  21.  This  does  not  look  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wilful  ooloaring,  added 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic 
toadies  in  other  passages  given  by  Mark  alone,  that  this  Evangelist  made  use  of  aathoritiet 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  invention,  or  perversion  of  tradition,  would  have  been  utteriy 
inoonsisteot  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christ  : 
who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that  Ckrist'i  own  brothers  could  listen  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him !  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  oiu^- 
Dated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees ;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that "  he  cast  out  devik, 
being  himself  a  demoniac  7"  On  the  otiier  hand,  different  members  of  the  Phajriooic  party, 
or  the  same  persons  with  diffiBrei^  obrjects  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  alojidefs ; 
at  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  beto^  a  da 
$himsel£ 
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hs  personality ;  to  his  brothen  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
do3(,  and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  haye  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  hav# 
bUowed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvaticm, 
leard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
hat  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spirit,  he  asked, 
*  Who  is  my  mother,  and  -who  are  my  brothers  /"  Pointing  to  the 
«eking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred-— the 
lisciples — be  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  aaid  my  brothers  !  For  whoso- 
ver  shall  do  the  wiU  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.^*i 

)  165.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Frophet  Jonah,     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  opponents 
lemanded  of  him  <*  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
ihowed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
)f  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

\An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
ihall  no  sign  be  given  to  it^  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  he  to 
'his  generation,^  "  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign ;  such  a  one  as  they 
isked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
:hat  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,|  i,  e,,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

*  It  !■  worthy  of  noto  that  John  (viL,  5-7)  mentkniB,  precisely  with  reference  to  this  ■ana 
Mint  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  bcliere  in  his  Divine  calling,  bat  wished  to  pot 
lim  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Lake  (viii.,  SI)  in  a  different  connexion ;  one  in  which,  in- 
leed,  Christ  might  reiy  well  have  nttered  them,  although  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
ippear  so  obvioos  aa  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  hoaikg 
if  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  given  by  Luke,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.,  87,  38) 
inom  the  one  now  under  discussion,  but  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar  import; 
ris. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  Christ's  person  and  true  reTemc*  fcr 
lim.  This  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caused  the  two  passages  to  chaogs  plaew 
sritli  each  other.  We  presupposed  this  in  our  use  of  Luke,  xi.,  98,  od  p.  189.  And  the 
liBoity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  also  caused  the  two  aocounti  in  Matthew  nd 
If  ark  to  be  chronologically  connected  together.  X  See  above,  p.  13ft. 

^  In  Matt,  xii.,  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  rtwrrtctiim  of  Christ,  wkieh 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole 
manifestation,  Uien  developing  itself  before  the  eyes  of  them  that  heard  him,  that  was  in 
question ;  the  resurrection  was  witneased  only  by  persons  who  were  already  beiieeerg,  toe 
whom  it  was  a  sign  to  reanimate  their  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelieC  maitnik' 
Uamding  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resurrectkm  was  a  sign  of  repniaC  t 
teatimony  that  the  work  of  Qod  had  triumphed  over  all  their  machfaiatiooa.  A  spMial 
appUcation  of  the  type  in  this  way  would  have  drawn  llit  attentkm  of  the  hMren  awty 
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which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind ;  and  tbis 
candle,  once  lighted,  was  not  to  he  put  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel,  but  an  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  might 
see  the  light  (y.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
is  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  soul.  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  (xod,  has 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where- 
with to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign'*  given  by  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  16G.  Discourse  pronounced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers,     (Luke,  xi.,  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  a« 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  bis 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  oflbnce  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  tabic  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  '*  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  within.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwai'dly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*     Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  made  by  the 

fiom  the  main  point  of  comparison.    For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  verse  in  question  is  t 
ccnnmentary  by  a  later  hand. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  25,  or  Luke,  xL,  39,  contains  the  original  fonn  of 
these  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the  illustration  is  wanting ;  Christ  pass«f 
over  from  the  illustration  (the  vessels)  to  the  thing  illustrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two 
members  are  more  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  tlie  outside  of  the  cups  and 
platters,  but  inwardly  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  i.  e.,  their  contents  wen 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  Christ  would  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  the 
Icut  member  of  the  iUustraium  (the  cups  are  dirty  within)  and  the^rs^  member  of  the  ap- 
plieation  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpretation  of 
Matthew  we  (bllow  the  reading  iiiKias ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  Uet.  rt- 
etpt.,  viz.,  iK^oUi ;  which  is  not  without  good  authority.    This  reading  reamunenda  itaelf 
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le  Creator,  inseparable  ]     From  within  must  true  morality  pro- 

d ;  from  the  heart  roust  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 

^rom  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 

Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
gion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  They 
lifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
ducts  (mint,  cummin,  kc),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 

duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
re  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  lord  it  over  every  body.  They 
re  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
e  them  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
refaction. 
it  this  point  a  lawycr\  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

he  more  difficult :  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  u  De  WetU  remarkfl,  how  the  othen  could 
)  grown  out  of  it 

Lake,  xi.,  41,  presents  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation  it  seems  to  me  that  ri2  hhrra 
Bcponds  to  iouOtv,  as  contrasted  with  iiuOsv,  r.  39,  and  mast  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
i.  This  being  admitted,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  words  were  or  were  not 
Len  ironically.  If  they  were  not,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Christ,  whose  design  was 
im  at  ^  ditpontion  cf  the  heart,  should  have  laid  down  any  thing  so  easily  perverted 
opue  operatum.  It  may  be  said  thtd,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  which  ho 
aently  adopted,  viz.,  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a  general  precept, — to  command  an 
raid  act,  as  a  sign  of  the  disposition,  instead  of  enjoining  the  disposition  itself;  he 
\  enjoins  alms-giving  as  proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imparts  to 
n.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verse  following,  in  which  Justice  and  love  are 
tioned  as  virtues  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees ;  implying  that  their  alms-giving, 
iously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueless.  But,  on 
other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  kind  of  special 
action  that  he  gives  is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers ;  and  eUmi- 
ng  would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  PkariseeSt  who,  aa  we  learn  from  the  8er- 
oo  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof  Still,  the  injunction  may  have 
1  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have 
1  known  as  avaricious  men ;  and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  part  with  their  money 
Id  be  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  injunction  is  due  to  the  leriier,  and  not  to 
ist,  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  guards  even  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  setting 

I  the  opue  operatum. 

II  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Christ  intended  only  to  point 
the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  acted,  and  the  sophisms  with  which  they 
ified  their  consciences.  "  As  to  your  inward  parts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  alms, 
lo !  all  is  clean  for  you  !"  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atone 
fvnx  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  I  cannot 
■e  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  De  Wette,  have  pronounced 
inst  it  It  may  be  connected  with  verse  42,  as  follows :  "  You  cannot  with  this  mock 
y  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  and  escape  his  judgments ;  but  Woe  unto  you  !"  He  then 
I  another  illustration — their  "  tithing  of  mint,"  dec,  as  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
i-giving;  and  contrasts  both  forms  of  hypocrisy  (lut  clause  of  v.  42)  with  the  true 
iteousness  and  love  of  which  they  wore  destitute. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these  voinKoii  and  the  Phari- 
I  proper.  They  probably  applied  themselves  more  to  the  Scriptures  than  to  Ae  tra- 
7ns  ;  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  latter.  (Perhaps  Aey  formed 
ansition  sect  to  the  later  Karaites.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
ress  himself  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  Pharisees,  bat  did  not  Mre  tbem 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  also. 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse 
(v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees, — T/te  Power 
of  Divine  Truth.  (Luke,  xi.,  52 ;  xii.,  3.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, was  continued  in  the  open  air  ;*  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered ;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  them  wai-nings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  '*  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy  ;**  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  to  trust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  AU  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  neceasary 
to  watch.t 

from  his  reproach.  They  ooold  derive  a  lifeleif  and  nnf  piritoal  ajiteiii  fivm  the  letter  of 
tlie  Scfipture$  as  well  as  from  traditioos ;  could  be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  jodging 
others,  and  as  indulgent  towards  themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vo^«W  and  the 
others  confirms  the  originality  of  Luke.  Stratus  and  De  WetU  think  that  these  interioca- 
tions  of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse — a  sort  of  table-talk — 
bebng  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
originality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  oooversation ;  and 
their  faithful  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  diey  were  probably 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memoiy,  committed  to  writing.  Any  ar- 
gument against  the  verisimilitude  of  these  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valueless. 

*  We  see  from  Luke,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xil,  1»  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued. The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should  kx^  for  in  a^dt- 
tioui  narrative ;  had  Luke  invented  the  dialogue,  he  would  hardly  have  joined  eo  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecting  link,  the  table  conversation  with  the  discourse  afVerward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  tliat  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  widi 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ,  does 
not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re* 
peated  here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  at 
follows  :  an  original  Ixxly  of  discourse,  e.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversatim  on 
some  special  occasion,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  subsequently, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  connected  with  them, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses, 
the  more  efiectually  to  secure  their  preservation  and  transmission.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.,  xi.,  49,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  Matt.,  xxiii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  succeed  in  poisoning  the 
heart  of  an  Iscariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
fi-iendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfast,  and  by  the  captious  qoestioos. 
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Aflter  this  note  of  wamiDg,  which  probably  perturbed  thoir  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  tmth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
"  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known,  WhcU  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  flat 
roofi  of  Eastern  dwellings).'**  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  thoir  struggles  for 
the  truth :  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,"i  &c. 

pat  to  him  under  pretence  of  ■ecoring  hie  opinkmi  oo  important  pointi.  We  do  not  find 
the  peuage  in  as  original  a  form  in  Matt,  zvL,  6  ;  the  Pbariseca  are  connected  (as  is  often 
done  in  Matt)  with  the  Sadduceet ;  a  connexion,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natnral 
or  probable.  It  is  difBcnlt  to  conceive  bow  Christ  coold  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Sadducees ;  or  how  he  coold  havo  warned  his  disciples  against 
tlie  influence  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religioas  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Schneekenburger  (Stud. 
d.  Qeist  Wtirtemb.,  vi.,  1,  48),  indeed,  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
have  been  aUoded  to  either,  because  Christ  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiii., 
3).  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him ;  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
the  rigid  prteepte  of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  tkeir  righteousness  was  to  exceed  that  of 
tha  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  the  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothing 
in  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  oo  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrine*  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respects ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  poigibk, 
from  the  oonnezion  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his  warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  as 
alluding  (in  Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  just  before  con- 
demned. In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  no  odier  sense  is  admissible :  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not  against  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  Luke's  version  is  the  original  one  ;  that  Matlhew,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsuitable,  substituted  Herod. 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  the  cautioo  was  not  uncalled  for;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  different  and  original  account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substitution  of  the 
Sadducees  for  Herod  was  unlikely  t  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

*  In  Matt,  Xm  96,  87,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
the  Apostles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  out  of  place.  Their  form  is  probably 
more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke ;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to 
be  proclaimed ;  in  the  latter,  what  they  speak ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves 
did  not  fully  understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  become 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  after  Luke,  xii.,  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper  connexion ; 
especially  the  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  (p. 
S43).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  SdUeierma^er,  which  is  adapted  to  the  passage 
as  if  this  were  its  proper  place. 
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§  16S.  Christ  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum,  and  the  Pharism  ac 

cuse  him  of  BlaspJiemy. —  The  Accusation  Repelled,     (Matt,  ix.,  1 

Mark,  ii.,  1  ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  involved,  as  we  bave 
«een,  two  charges,  viz.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Fban- 
sees  continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  arrival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  bouse  was 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thidier. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinfnl  excesses  ;  or  it  may  have 
so  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for 
his  sins ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  and 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
had  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house,!  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  Schleicnnacher  coDcluded,  from  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  anoinal 
means  tiiat  wore  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Savioor  was  aboot 
to  depart  immediately  from  the  city.  But  Mark's  account  shows  that  he  had  jast  returned, 
and  that  a  vast  crowd  had  gathered  aboat  him.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  sick 
man's  safirrings  may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  his  case 
to  decide  this. 

t  The  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke  bear  throughout  the  rind  stamp  of  eye-witoenea 
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Christ's  first  words  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faith,  were,  '*  Son,  thy  sins  he  fargicen  thee;*'  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgiyc  sins.  Perceiv- 
ing their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
["  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say^  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say. 
Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins^  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy), 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
parted to  his  housed]  *'  It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor  ;t  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed." 

And  the  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  annnial  feature  of  the  event  if  related  in  the  limplett  poaaible  way,  withoot  a  trace 
of  exaggeration ;  and  it  ia  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  Oriental  life.  Slrauu  aasamca, 
withoot  the  sligfateat  gitMind,  that  theie  acooonti  are  exaggerated  copiei  of  Matthew's 
(iXv  I),  which  ii  much  the  moat  limple.  We  hare  far  more  reaion  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridged  statement,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  report 
what  Ckrut  said,  and  not  to  give  a  fall  detail  of  the  circamstanccs.  Strauss  says,  farther. 
ttiaf  the  words,  "  vken  he  saw  their  faUkj"  gave  occasion  ibr  the  invention  of  the  story  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  throagh  the  roof,  dec.  Let  os  kwk  at  this.  If  Jesas  set  so  high 
a  value  apon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  faith  by  that 
glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some  outward  sign  of  it- 
\8trauss  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the  second]  is  precisely  met  by  the 
statement  of  Luke.  Bloreovcr,  an  invention  of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  conception  of  Christ's 
pofwer  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of  a 
reaOy  existing  faith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  thu 
roof,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would  be  largo  enough  to  admit  a  couch 
But,  probably,  no  such  door  existed  in  Eastern  houses.  Joseph..  Arch«K>l.,  L  xiv.,  xv.,  $  12, 
oonflrms  this.  Herod  I.  had  taken  a  village,  in'  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofs,  and  then,  it  is  said,  "tw(  ipifovi  rw  oXk^v 
KmravKditrmv,  IfivXta  rd  xdnt  ruiv  orparutTviv  Iwpa  ABp6vS  irtt^fiitiii^i^v.*'  Even  those  who 
■appose  Mark's  account  to  be  an  imitaticm  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  dxoitvtiiiStevita  which  Luko 
followed,  must  still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  construction 
Df  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otlicrwise,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  they  broke  it  As  I  have  said  befi>re,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places, 
imply  that  he  used  a  separate  authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  some,  that  bis 
GhMpel  was  the  original  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  God  forgives  tlie  sins  in  heaven,  but  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  the  Divine  foi^vc- 
Dees.    "  Son  of  Man'*  and  "  in  earth"  are  correlative  conceptions. 

t  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power  in  itself^  that 
Chrbt  said,  "It  is  easier,"  &c. 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giYeDess  of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.  The  WMered  Hand  healed  on  the  Sabbath.-'The  Objectimu 

of  the  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted.      (Mark,  iiL,  1-6 ;  Luke, 

vi.,  6-8 ;  Matt.,  xiL,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  witliered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certain 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernaum.  Tbe 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  bad  called  the 
Bufierer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  puttii^ 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  **Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days^  or  to  do  eml; 
to  save  life,  or  to  kill  ?*'  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  btitween 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  iti 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  ?  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was, 
that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  commission.  Whoever  omita  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  fiow  from  his  omission  ;  e.g,^  if 
he  can  save  a  neighbour's  life,  ho  ought ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  he 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  Christ 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pharisees 
fihowed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  tbe  lame  man,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  /"  and  it 
was  done.'^ 

*  Wilkes  objoctiont  {Urevans^Uten^  p.  191)  to  the  word  inxrciHu  are  not  decifiTe.  A 
strong  word  woald  uaturally  be  used  by  Cbrii t  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declaration  diat.  in 
sach  a  case,  not  to  tave  life,  is  to  kiU. 

t  It  is  obvious  that  the  accoonts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were  writtn 
independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  soorces ;  and  this  seems  to  confirm  their 
troth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  Luk^g  account ;  e.  tr.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  bolh 
by  word  and  deed ;  which  is  much  more  characteristic  than  Matthew's  statement.  And  as 
for  Christ's  words,  aji  given  by  Luke,  being  due  to  a  later  revisiofi  of  the  original,  it  is  tbe 
less  likely,  becaose  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  doei  not  lie  upon  tiie  sv 
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170.  Cwre  of  ike  Imfirm  Womtam  cm  ike  Sahhaik  ;  tJke  PAarisees  dh^ 

coneerUd.     (Luke,  xiiL,  10.) — Of  ike  Drojtnail  M<tm.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 

lis  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 

Mwed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.     He  called  her  to  him 

ind  laid  his  hands  upon  her :  she  was  healed,  and  tlianked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  yenturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
mned  and  reproached  the  people  with,  Tkere  are  six  days  im  vkick 
nen  amgkt  to  itork  ;  im  ikem,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed^  and  not  om  the 
Sabbath  day,  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
ind  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
Mity)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
wic  aetioms  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question, 
Dotk  mot  eaek  of  yam,  om  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  Jhnm  the 
tmll^  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  I  And  shall  mot  this  daughter  rf 
iibraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  !  these  eighteem  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  om  the  Sabbath  day  f^ 

Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
nendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
ittered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
ioD  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
aken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
«eSy  a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  bo  healed.  Jesus  first 
amed  and  asked  them.  Is  it  laicful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  f  When 
bey  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
lad  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 

0  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
lad  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  JVhich  of  you 
hall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fatten  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pmll  him  out  on  the  Sahbath  day  ? 

wee  ftt  alL  The  daoie  in  Matt^  xii.,  12,  tiurt  nit  ld66an  coAwc  twuv,  givci  a  hint  of  the 
bought  more  fully  developed  in  Lake.    Ai  to  Matt.,  xii.*  11,  it  may  be  oat  of  place  ;  and, 

1  that  case,  may  be  the  same  as  Lake,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  different  form,  the  latter  being  sup- 
osed  to  give  the  trae  occasion  on  which  the  words  were  ottered.  Bat  it  is  jast  as  possi 
le  that  Christ  ottered  the  same  thought  on  two  occasions ;  or  that  he  appended  both  ilios* 
rations  to  his  answer  to  the  question  given  in  Lake,  vi.,  9. 

*  The  expression  "whom  Satan  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  possession,  a 
tate,  peihaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility* ;  and  the  words  wrv/iu  aeBn'das  appear  to  confirm 
lis.  But  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  or 
1  this  particular  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  full  sense,  need  not  be  pre* 
a^oted.  The  terms  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  ch:  because  nf 
36  peculiar  form  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.   Tlie  Strife  for  Precedence  at  Feasti.—  The  Poor^  not  the  Rich,  to 
he  invited. — Parable  of  the  Great  Supper.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arriyed,  there  was  a  strife 
for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank  ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition  which  they  carried  into  tbe  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritual 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 
nent thought  illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  Gtod,  we  must  bum- 
ble ourselves ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
mility which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  tbe 
prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly 
reward,  hut  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12-14) 
of  that  kingdom. 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  from  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  Blessed,*^  said  he, 
"  is  he  that  shall  cat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.''*  He  may  have 
borrowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Clirist  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  s€K:ure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  and  willing  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
first  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  **  CwnCyfor  all 
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tAimgs  are  now  ready'* — are  the  Pharisees,  who,  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  certain  of  a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  bo  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  too 
husy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  hero  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for 
**  the  poor,  the  maimed^  the  hah,  and  the  blind;**  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em- 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room ;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  the 
heathen,  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§  172.  The  Pharisees  attack  t?ie  Disciples /or  plucking  Com  on  the  Sab- 
bath.— Christ  defends  them.     (Luke,  vi.,  1;  Matt.,  xii.,  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  afler  the  Passover,*  througli  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  corn  was  ripe ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in  their  hands,t  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  tho  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  tho  falsity 
€»f  their  slavish  adherence  to  tho  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  bread, 
when  no  other  could  be  had-l  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas- 
much as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  rest ;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  tiiith)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service^  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  was  greater  than  the  Temple,  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.§ 

*  TLiMar^v  inrtp6irpuiTov,  Luke,  vi.,  I.  Meaning,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  the  first  Sab- 
bath after  the  lecond  Easter-day,  when  the  first  sheaf  of  com  was  presented  in  the  Temple 

t  A  customary  way  of  appeasing  hanger  in  those  lands,  even  to  this  day ;  cf.  Robinson, 
Palestine,  il,  419  and  430.  t  I  Sam.,  xxi.  $  Cf.  p.  89. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  HoBea,  Ti.,  6,  to  that 
idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  tiie 
conduct  of  tho  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  they  known  that  lave  it 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  service,  they  would  not  have  heen  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  also!  of 
the  Sabbath4  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope- 
raent  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  perio<l  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  place.§ 

§  173.  Christ's  Discourse  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  of  (kit 

Pharisees, — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples.    (MatL,  xv.^ 

1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical ;  that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistr}'.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
turned  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "  Hear  and  understand ;  not 
that  which  gocth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometk 
out  of  tlie  mouthy  this  defileth  a  man.*'*  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels); 
instead  of  softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

^  The  yup  in  Matt.,  xii..  8,  may  refer  either  to  v.  7  or  v.  6 ;  in  eitlier  ciue  it  has  a  oon- 
Doxinn  of  tlwuijht  with  v.  6.  t  The  koX,  in  Lake,  vi.,  5,  agrees  well  with  diii. 

X  Mark,  ii.,  27.  joins  well  to  this.  The  "  man"  of  t.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man"  in  v.  W; 
a  reference  that  comiot  be  conceived  as  tlie  work  of  a  later  hand. 

$  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  words  hi 
ihcir  fiill  meaning,  a^id  oompariog  them  with  other  expreaaioos  of  Clirist's. 
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8pect  to  fcxid,  &c.,  and  thus  could  afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness :  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hnth  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  he  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch,  ("  All  merely  human  growths — every 
thing  not  planted  by  Gt>D — must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble  you ;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
deatruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enougli  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  fi-om  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  mado 
so  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  yc  not  yet  under- 
stand," said  he,  "  that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  ]  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  to  the  cape  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands ;  the  wider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee,  (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 
(1.)  Objects  of  the  Missiun. — Powers  of  the  MisRionnrics. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  laboure, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a 
trial  mission.  An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
this ;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gifl  of  the 

•  Cf.  p.  8S. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it.  So  long  as  Hb  remained  upon  the  earth, 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  where 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  ohject  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst  Their  present  work  was 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  within  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

'*  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together^  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  all  devils^  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.*'  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dweh 
in  him  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  souroe  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  him. 

(2.)  Iu8tructioii8  to  the  MiMionaries. — Beiwous  fur  tlio  Exclnsion  of  the  Saxnarituu 
and  Heathen.     (Matt.,  x.,  5-C ;  Luke,  ix.,  1,  &c.)  i 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  wore  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  bo  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned  ;  the  developement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  left  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  an<l 
to  tlio  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  ami 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  All 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  con- 
sidering it  apait  from  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  ii 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Je,ws.  Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  necei^- 
sary  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  impaited  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other ;  a 

*  Matthew  evidontly  connect!  many  things  with  the  instractiooi  giren  to  the  Apoftlea  in 
\'icw  of  their ^r«^  joarney,  which,  chronologically,  helong  later,  viz. :  to  those  given  at  the 
mission  of  tbe  Seventy,  which  he  omits.  But  it  ia  likely  that  Lake,  iz.,  1,  seq.,  girea  hot 
an  abridgment,  and  wo  may  fill  it  oat  finom  Matthew. 
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premature  developement  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
weU  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  heen  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  cannot  bear  them  funo ;"  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impait  these 
truths  as  separate  anid  ready-made;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spint  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Galileo  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  '*  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  *'  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  T'  It  might  bo  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
c:»ential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  could  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im- 
parted to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jewn  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  bo  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  ihpX  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  notliing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gofr; 
pel  could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  tfie  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  IsraeV^  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  '*  other  sheep, 
not  of  thisfoldy'\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

*  Book  ir.,  pt.  i.,  chap.  ii.  t  John,  %^  16. 
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Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans  aa  to  the 
Galilean  Jews.  They  wore  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  must  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  w^ch  the  two 
SODS  of  Zebedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  thi5. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  fimn 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  bis  personal  istercomw 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  sd- 
mitted  that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  Qov,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  their  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  lofltroctions  continued ;  the  Apostles  enjoined  to  rely  on  Proridence. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey ,t  but  to  trust  in  Gon,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ;  to  be  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
.  them ;  and  thus,  having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
tor  bad  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.^  At  that  lime  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable  ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.  Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus.  (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 
In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  thi-ough  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  tliat 
when  Messiah  sJiould  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis- 
played, not  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis. 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptis 

♦  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  Tbif  is  the  est ential  part  of  the  instraction ;  differences  of  detail  are  of  oo 

I  Lake,  xxil.,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  done  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them  thus :  ''  He  is  risen 
from  the  dead^  and  tJierefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
him^*  (Matt.,  xiv.,  2).  Others  said  that  Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles. — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Fire  Thou- 
sand, (Matt.,  xiv. ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Signifcancc 
of  the  Miracle, — Its  Effect  upon  the  Multitude, 
Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish'  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Gralilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  ou 
the  western  shore  of  Genesaroth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,*  But  the  multitude 
took  care  to  see  whither  ho  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  him.t 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  of  tlie  foe  thousand.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

*  Lake,  ix.,  10.  The  tetrarch  Philip,  who  r&uied  tho  village  of  Bcthaaida  (on  the  east 
fide)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  distiuguiihed  it  from  the  village  of  the  tame  name  on  the 
weat  lide,  by  adding  the  name  Julicu,  fh)m  the  emperor'a  daughter  (Joaeph.,  Archocol., 
xviii..  %  $  1).  It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  Hl^y^n^a  (meaning  a  plnee  ofJi$h,  a/M- 
tmfr-i4mn),  slMrald  be  applied  to  two  places  on  difli9rent  aides  of  a  lake  abounding  in  fiah. — 
Jiolniuo»»  Palestine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  5G6. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  John,  vi.,  5,  tliat  Christ  only  witlidrcw  to  tho  east  shore  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  tlie  day  with  the  multitude  on  tho  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  natural  fur  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  fur  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw 
them,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  iullow  him  at  a  lato  boor.  What 
was  done  upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  pcrliaps  have  been  blended  together  in  the 
synoptical  accoonti.  t  Of.  p.  158. 
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agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cre- 
ation out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  Bubstancc,  or  a 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  iuquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  die 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  material  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  interracnliate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  posjtihie  that  an  account  of  the  miracle  might  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this-^xamples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages — the  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  pazt 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  tlie  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  tliey  had  no 
such  thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  **^  send  the  multitudf 
aicay  into  the  villages  to  bvy  victuals."  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  **  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  thev  mav 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hvpothesi^ 
that  there  were  provisions  on  thft  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  \'illages  at  hand  where  f«)J 
could  be  bought ;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  cairv  it  wirih 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  his  ad 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  o^vn  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  trulv  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  ^vL,  15 . 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeetl  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  » 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  sjnritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  emploved. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated  :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elling to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  camo  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  \411ages  to  obtain 
it.*  Here,  then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  lovo ;  and,  natural  sus- 
tenance failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle  ilhistrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  quantity ^  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
self, by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  ^  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power 
«»f  his  words  works  in  tho  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  John's  (iospcI»  liowever.  dificra  from  othcni  in  thii  i)oiut  (vL,  5),  in  itating  that  Christ 
himself  asked  the  qacstion.  "  Whetice  shall  we  buy  bread  7"  &c.,  hcfore  any  thing  else  was 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  comparisou  with  tho  other  Gospels,  that  John  has  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  would  nut  make  tliis  the./Sr«/  question,  when  a  maltitade  stood 
bcforo  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  ruHuf;  nor  is  it  likely  that  be  meant  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  bogiuniIl^^  From  John,  vi.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  event  took  place  tuwanls  evening,  leaving  room  for  tho  inference  [apart  from  tho 
accounts  in  tho  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  this 
statement,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  mid^t  of  tho  mtcouut,  without  the  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand  (cf.  Matt.,  xv.,  32),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  fiT>m  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever- 
iratdiful  love  and  compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  tnddenly,  bat  in  a 
naturally-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we  adopt  tho  view  of 
note  t,  p.  261. 

t  The  qacstion  arises,  whether  tlio  miraclo  recorded  in  Matt.,  xv.,  32.  seq.,  and  Mark.  viii.. 
1-6,  is  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  tho  same,  dif- 
ferently stated.  The  fact  that  the  narratives  arc  fub^tantially  alike,  and  differ  in  matters 
comparatively  unimportant,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  view ;  but  the  rvlativf  dif- 
fereucec  of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  seren  loaves  instead  of^vr,  and  the  molti- 
tode  spending  three  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The  resemblances  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  one  account's  having  been  modclletl  after  the  otlier.  Matt.,  xvi.,  9, 10,  would 
not  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  lator  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  to  bo  different,  without  affecting  its  veracity.  Tho  localilie* 
miglit  help  to  decide  the  question.  Tho  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  tht* 
eatlern  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality  which  we  assign  to  the  second 
will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  viz.,  where  Magdala,  to  which 
Christ  passed  over  (Matt,  xvi..  39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Talmudical  accoontt 
{Lightfooi,  Chorograph.,  c.  7G;  Wetslein,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Gadara,  consequently,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  rrcvnd  miracle  roust  have  been  wrought  upon  a 
moantain  on  the  icentcni  shore;  thus  assigning  a  locality  to  it  different  from  that  of  the  fint. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  slwwn  to  this  day.  south  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  el-Mejdel  (Robinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Mag 
■  daia  [Burckkardt.  Germ,  trans.,  ii..  559 ;  cf.  Ronenmikller,  Handboch  der  Biblischen  Alter- 
thumskunde,  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talmudic  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one  quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Gadara  ; 
but  cannot  the  Migdal  Oudar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otlierwise  explained  T    Cf.  OeieiUut*$ 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepari- 
.tory  to  the  Messiauic  era. '  But  this  climax  of  his  miracle- working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  "  He  that  can  do  mck  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 
mountain. 

§  177.  Christ  Walks  upon  the  Waters.     (John,  vi.,  16 ;  Matt.,  xiv.,  22 ; 

Mark,  vi.,  45.) 
Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  sail 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  thorn  aiter  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude ;  bat 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them;  they  had  to  contend  with 
storm  and  waves.  Afler  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  US 
reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.* 

remark  on  the  put  age  cited ;  Burckhardl,  n.,  1056 ;  Robimonj  iii.,  599 ;  Matt.,  xti.,  i 
(PharUeei  meetiDg  CbrUt),  agrees  better  with  the  •appoflition  of  the  treftent  ibore.  It 
then,  Mtigdala  was  on  the  wettem  shore,  tlie  secood  miracle,  like  the  first,  mast  have  oe> 
carrcd  ou  the  eastern ;  the  direction  of  their  sobseqaent  passage  across  tiie  lake  woaM 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  coarse  (indicated  in  Matt.,  xvi..  13) 
woold  accord  very  well  witli  Matt.,  xv.,  21 ;  and  all  this  favoors  the  opinion  that  we  ba?e 
tico  reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Matt.,  XV.,  39,  and  xiv.,  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  gcni  his  disciples  away  first  by 
ship ;  the  former,  that  ho  went  immediately  himself;  but  this  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission  in  tlie  former  passage ;  just  as  we  find  Luke,  also,  sa>'ing  nothing  of  it  The 
probability  of  tlio  miracle  having  been  wrought  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  have 
taken  of  it  as  constituting  the  climax  of  his  miraculous  works.  We  recognise  In  Matt.,  zv., 
29 ;  xvi.,  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion ;  and,  in  fact,  we  frequent^  find 
in  this  document,  altliough  an  original  and  evangelical  one.  the  same  expreasiona  and  events 
narrated  more  than  once ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forma. 

'  If  it  were  even  grammalicattif  possible  to  translate  M  r^i  ^aXiocitf  "along  ike  •m,'* 
and  hi  n)v  ^JiXaovav  "  loteards  the  teoj"  although  the  connexion  be  unnatural  (thus  supposing 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dis- 
ciples, who  had  slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
such  a  construction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  narrative.  This  is 
roost  obvious  in  Jdm's  account,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  the 
miraculoua  about  it.  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  fnrionga,  not  aerog*.  bat 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in ;  bow  will  this 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  21),  "  immediately  the  thip  vat  at  the  land.,  frhilher  fkef 
fent  ?"  If  tliey  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  icet/em  shore :  and 
what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  ?  Cf  Lmiie't 
excellent  remarks,  in  loe. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
storm  and  darkness,  but  thought  they  saw  "  a  spirit,*^*  But  Christ 
called  to  them,  **It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.*'  The  well-known  voice 
turned  their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them ; 
us  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tui*n.t 

§  178.  Christ  in  the  Symigogue  at  Capernaum,     (John,  vi.) 
(].)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Multitude  rebuked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab« 
bath,  or  on  some  other  day.|  They  were  surprised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  since  they  had  left  hiiti  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  tliey 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  oiiered  them  sometliing .  entirely  different  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind ;  their  enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  vie,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  tJie  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  tfiat  meat  whicli  endureth  unto 
everlasting  iifo,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed.*'  **  Ye  seek  mo,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (i.  e,,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
i>f  his  Divine  calling." 

*  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jesus  was  walking  on  the  thore;  it  could  have  heen  nothing 
strange,  especially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  travelling  towards  Jerusalem,  to 
see  a  man  walking  on  the  lake-side  towards  morning. 

t  I  follow  John's  accuant,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itnelf. 

^  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  in  later  times  there 
were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  ( Winert  Uoal- 
worterbuch,  2d  ed.,  voL  ii.,  p.  637). 
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Upon  this,  the  puror-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  most 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour]"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work :  '*  Believe  on  him  whom  God  hath  tentJ*  Willi 
this  faith  every  thing  is  given. 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Aoflwer :  "  Chritft  the  Bread  of  Life." 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  g^reater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
perplexed  eyon  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced  ;t  or 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe. 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation;!  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked  that 
he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna — angels' 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v,  32--42)  thus  naturally  offered  to 
lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  titac 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  their  carnal  feel- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter's  son  should 
say,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,''  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  i.  c,  their  difipo- 
siiions  of  heart  and  mind  ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43- 
47).  "  Murmur  not  am^mg  yourselves  ;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  a- 
cept  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him,"  Seek  witJiin  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  came 
to  me  caiTially,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
die  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
Unto  mo  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  *^  t?ici/  shall  all  be  taught  of  God  ;*'\  and  so. 

*"  It  Ib  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  diBtingnish  individaalf  or  classes  closely  in  his  ov- 
rations. 

t  For  tho  miracle  in  the  miracle,  the  Sapemataral,  as  soch,  can  only  be  apprehended  b)' 
tlic  Sense  for  the  Supernatural.  The  reaction  of  the  senses  on  the  critical  uttderstandiDS 
can  soon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in  the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reaaons  away 
what  he  thinks  he  has  seen;  " it  could  not  have  happened  so." 

I  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  two  instances  in  which  the  moltitTuie 
were  miraculously  fed,  Aat  tho  secoitd  is  followed  (Matt,  xvi.,  1)  by  a  demand  made  apon 
Christ  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 

^  John,  vi.,  45.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  wbgeguetU  teaching  of  all  by  the  be- 
sti>>^-ing  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  or  of  tho  general  teaching  of  Cliristianity ;  the  thing  in  riew  in 
the  passage  was^  tlie  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faith,  to  lead  them  to  Chriat  aa  Bav- 
bur,  which  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  human  statates. 
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every  oqc  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comos  to  me.  (The  voice  of 
GroD,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  bo  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  bo  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except  through  tho 
Son ;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  ["  Not  that  any  man  hatfi,  seen 
the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God;  Jlc  hath  seen  the  Father*'],  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead 
them  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  **  He  that  bdieveth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life**  Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "  /  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven**  confirmed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  tlux>ugh  him ;  and  describes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 
heaven. 

tie  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world ;  hence,  that  tlie  bread 
which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  different  from  tho 
bread  which  he  was  ;  different,  that  is,  from  his  wliolo  self-communi- 
cation. "  And  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  ficsh^*  This  broad 
was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  for  tho  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  cxist- 
eDce ;  the  life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.f 

(3.)  Eatiiig  Chridt'd  Flesh  and  driukiug  his  Blood. — Ilia  own  Explanation  of  this. 

(John,  vi.,  53,  Bcq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  52)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  fiesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,**  &c.  (v.  53-58).  "  Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,  make  it  as  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life.*' 

*  Laehmann'g  text  omitfl  the  words  hv  iyil^Svm*  in  v.  51,  a  reading  which  \b  aopportod  by 
coasiderable  aatliority.  Omittins^  theie  worda,  only  the  general  idea  (the  c6pl  to  be  de- 
voted for  the  salvation  of  men)  would  bo  made  prominent  in  tho  passive  ;  not,  however,  to 
the  exclasion  of  his  self-sarriHco  as  the  culminating- point  of  his  life  devoted  to  God  and  to 
man's  salvation.  Bat  the  omission  would  make  the  passage  harsh,  and  unlike  John's  8t>'le : 
the  words  may  have  slipped  out  of  some  of  the  MSS^  from  their  similarity  to  the  preceding 
tr  /)  w  diiout- 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Klintr  says  against  Liicke  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  1)  in  regard 
to  tliis  division  of  the  discourse,  but  my  views  remain  anaffected.  I  cannot  find  in  tho 
wor<ls  of  Christ  ttic  Lutheran  Jiealitm,  so  called. 
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To  make  the  sense  of  his  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  be 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  '*  bread  from  heaven ;"  €u  the  livimg 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  ;  so  he  that  eateth  me^ 
even  he  shaU  live  by  me,\  This  is  the  bread  that  came  daumjham  heav- 
en. But  most  of  hiB  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
how  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  ou^ 
ward  and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  "  eating  his  fiesh  and  drinking  his  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  **  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  wore  now  to  drive  oflT  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  lefl  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  ho  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  **  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing my  flesh;  doth  this  offend  you?  "What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  1  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyc8;t  but  yet  it  w\]\  be  necessary  for  you  to  eat 
ray  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words :  *'  It  is  (he  Spirit  that  quickemth,  the  flesh  profitetk 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you^  they  are  spirit  and  they  arc 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  "  to  eat  his  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  same  meaning. 

t  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  explains  his  meaning  by  changing  his  words  is 
onoagh  to  show  iiow  far  removed  tliese  words  are  from  any  reference  to  a  commanicatioa 
of  the  botly  of  Chrint  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

X  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  his  cxaltatV  n  to  hcaveD. 
are  nnitcd  together  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  the  negative  side,  the  removal ;  the  eye 
of  faitli,  in  seehig  the  one,  sees  the  other. 
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life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing ;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicates 
itself  tlirough  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them."  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in ;  and,  ^*  therefore"  said  he,  "I  said  unto 
youy  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me^  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  mt/ 
Father,  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  roe. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief/* 

(4.)  Sifting  of  tlie  Dieciplee.— Peter's  Confcsaion. 

Then  followed  a  sifling  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  time  many  of 
?iis  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,]  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it ;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destniction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship: *^Lordj  to  whom  can  we  go?**  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain  :  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life**  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah  (v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  Peter's 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them— Klrawn  them  to  himself — he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  oare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  they 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  0E8AREA  PHILIPPI. 

§  179.  Rea8an9  for  the  Jawmey. 

WE  have  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  fur 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  which  other  circumstances  stNin 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galilee,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  work 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  hini- 
solf  into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Panccu,  or  Cesarra 
riiilippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.t  The  first  stage  of  tht- 
journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesarcth. 

§  ISO.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bvthsaida. — Peter's  Second  Confh- 
sion. —  The  Power  of  the  Kvys,  (Mark,  viii. ;  Malt.,  xvi.) 
At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  pulilic  notice  ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whoso  successive  8te])s  are  so  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done, 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  meii- 
tioned.^ 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion. §     In  contrast  with  those  who 

•  Cf.  Lnke,  xxiii.,  8.  In  view  of  the  diaractcr  of  Herod,  there  ia  more  internal  proba- 
bility in  Lake,  be.,  7,  titan  Matt.,  xiv.,  I,  2. 

t  We  infer  the  direction  which  Christ  took  with  lus  dUcipIei  from  conaparing  Matt,  av^ 
21 ;  xvi.,  13;  Mark,  vii.,  24 ;  viii.,  27;  Luke,  ix.,  10-18. 

X  This  suite  well  with  the  {Ksint  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

$  lu  all  tlic  Gospels  this  event  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  miracnkHia  feeding,  wluih 
confirms  our  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facti.    True,  it  is  p&uiblt  that  Peter's 
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aaw  in  Jcfios  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  *'  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he  must  hwe  Jelt  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  *'  t/te  Sam  of  the  living  God,'* 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience ; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  obtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  tlio  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise  :  "  Bh-sscd  art 
thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  fnt/  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,*^  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed — 
a  Divine ya<;^,  which  comes  not  to  men  fron),  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofly  soever,  can  either  make  or  stand  in  stead  of.* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Gtod,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rocky  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  uf 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  ^person,  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Clu-ist  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  allhough  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  xdpiana,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  '*•  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,*'  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  aflerward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

oonfeifion,  as  recorded  by  John,  ii  the  same  aa  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothinq  n- 
tetUial  woald  be  kMt  if  it  were  so.  Bat  we  may  certainly  suppofle  that,  at  m  critical  a 
period,  Christ  coald  have  questioned  his  disciples  thus  closely  on  two  different  occasions  in 
regard  to  their  personal  convictions,  which  were  soon  to  undergo  so  severe  a  trial. 

•  Ct  p.  139. 

t  The  ''Gates  of  I  lade  a,"  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  18  (ct  Isa.,  xxxviii.,  10;  1  Cor,  xv.,  55),  desig- 
nate rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  this  view  the  passaf^e  means,  tliat 
"the  Chnrch  should  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life. 
sboald  fear  death  no  more— of  coarse  implybg,  however,  tliat  she  shoald  be  victorious 
over  all  bottile  powon. 
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to  be  the  key  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "  to  bind  and 
loose"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sin^ 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it.* 

.  ^  181.  The  Di*cij)les  prohibited  to  reveal  Chrid's  McMsianic  Dignity. ^-^ 

The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.,  xvL,  20-28;  Mark,  viiL, 

30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  wero 
still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  visible 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ;  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught 
them  that  it  was  by  his  ottm  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  tu 
be  established.  [  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tdl  no 
man  that  he  teas  Jesus  the  Christ,  From  that  time  he  begem  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  8fc.] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  and  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin- 
ions and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  "  Be  it  far  from 
thee^  Lord,**  said  Peter  ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  G^d  and  his  kinj:- 
dora.  And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly, 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flcrili 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

•  This  view  of  the  "  binding  and  looiing"  power  is  iustainod  by  John,  xx.,  23.  Tbe  game 
thing  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13  ;  2  Cor.,  ii.,  1.*},  16.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  fiirnre  of  "tbe  keys"  and  that  of"  binding  and  loosing"  need  cause  nodifficnltT; 
they  refer  tu  different  conceptions ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  ezclnsioa  from,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  tbe  meam  of  recepticNi  and  exclusion,  viz.,  the  pndoo 
of  sin  and  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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Tont  Christ  from  offering  the  sacriBce  which  his  Divine  calling  de- 
manded ;•  and  his  disposition  was  rehuked  with  holy  indignation. t 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifico  every  thing  to  the 
(me  holy  interest.  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denialj  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  tbom  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentary  on  proph- 
ecy, wore  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in 
their  Ministry, — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Harmlessness  of 
Doves.  (Matt.,  x.,  16.)— (2.)  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.) — (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam- 
mon of  UnriglUeousness,"  &c. 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  re- 
gard to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  serpent§ 

*  TIic  alternations  in  Pctor's  feelings,  and  his  conseqnent  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
the  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  stand-point  which  he 
then  occupied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  thas  op- 
positely to  him,  as  Schleicrmacher  docs  (Werkc.  ii.,  107).  And,  therefore,  I  see  no  internal 
groand  for  believing  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narrative  here. 

t  This  helps  to  iix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  Christ's  previous  declara- 
tion a!nd  promise  to  Peter;  and  tlio  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  together,  attest  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  as  uncorrupted  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest. 
'  X  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  tliis  truth  frtquently  upon  the  disci- 
ples ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  24  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34.  35 ;  Luke  ix.,  S3,  24  ;  and,  therefore,  the  occurrence 
of  similar  passages,  t.  g..  Matt.,  x.,  38 ;  John,  xii.,  25,  26,  proves  nothing  against  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  discourses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayings  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  Another  to  the  same 
tenor. 

^  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  docs  so  several  times  to  tliis  one. 
Bom.,  xvi.,  19 ;  1  Cor.,  xiv.,  SO.  I  place  the  passage  in  this  connexion  as  better  adapted 
to  it  than  to  tho  fint  Apostolical  missionary  journey. 

S 
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They  were,  indeeil,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  h% 
furnished  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wisdom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  such 
rule  would  have  boon  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  God  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  hoiy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wu- 
dom  vnth  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understandiug, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purify  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  tliiiK^ 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  (^f 
simplicity  with  prudence,*  We  find  the  main  jwint  of  comparison  not, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  T/te  children  of  this  looHd 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light'*  (v.  8).  T\w 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  cliildren  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  tlie  latter ;  as.  oti 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  wfth  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  children  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difHculties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  tliis  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 
• 

*  It  if  to  be  noted  that  this  parable,  according  to  Lake,  xvi.,  1,  was  addressed  feu  the 
iUiciplet,  oven  dioagh  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  cirele  of  disciples,  and  not  specifically 
to  the  Apostles.  We  need  not  suppose,  fiom  ▼.  14,  tiiat  it  waa  dincted  tg^iiiist  the  avarice 
of  the  Pharisees. 
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tbe  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  tlie  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
ness of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's  kingdom  bo  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto ;  if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  f<jr  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

•  (3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuititjs, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away  ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
•'receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness ;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy. 
The  persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already  "  children  of  light;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acts. 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow-Christians.  •*  Fit  yourselves,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  this  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable ;  O^ere  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friends  by  the 
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uojust  steward  to  secure  a  home  on  earth ;  here  the  pious  poor  are 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  directioiw 
for  the  use  of  property  by  tbe  children  of  God.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  fiafAfiijjvdg  rijg  ddiKia^,  ddiico^  fiafMutjvdg;  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  i», 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  KoaiioKpdT(M)p)  uDtil 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  i& 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  is  another  man's, 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  ho  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignorautf 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13):  '*Be  faithful  iu 
managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  ' 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  *  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  *  Bi^  he  that  is  unjust  in  tbe 
least,  will  bo  unjust  also  in  much.*  Wlio  will  trust  you  with  the  trut* 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon  ?  •  And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another^s,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  tliat  which  properly  belongs 
to  your  higher  nature,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  V 

The  concluding  thought  is :  "No  ser\'ant  can  serve  two  masters  at 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  insti-ument ;  so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  The  antithesis  of  abixov  aud  ayrfiiv6v,  in  v.  11,  miirlit  lca<l  as  to  interpret  the  first  a< 
"what  is,  in  itself,  not  good ;"  but  the  phrase  itanftmas  ti/S  uviKuii,  nud  the  implied  &llu»u>u 
to  tho  parable,  favour  the  sense  given  in  the  text. 

t  Here  is  illustrated  the  difierencc  between  the  fibionitish  idea  of  worldly  igoods  and  tbi' 
trao  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan  is  Lord  aud  Master  of  this  world  in  a 
physical  sense ;  and  the  possession  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  necessaries,  is  considen-d 
as  sinful  in  itself,  as  sharing  in  a  domain  wliich  ought  to  be  lefl  exclusively  to  tlic  servaiitK 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  trite  riches,  which  the  Christian 
alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fulness ;  tiiey  beknc 
to  Satan  in  tlic  same  sense  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  world,  from  a 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  tlie  kingdom  o^  God,  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed 
by  tlie  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  parable)  act 
to  be  surpassed  by  tho  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christ,  instead  of 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generality,  applied  it  specifically  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  tliat  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property  to 
farther  the  otiier  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  sach  as  have  been  abondantly  fundshed  iu 
the  later  coone  of  its  developement    Ct  De  WcUe,  Matt,  six.,  91. 
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ten  spiritually ;  the  one  only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  the  master.'* 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mam- 
mon. To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  serve  God  as  Mas- 
ter, these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  iUelf^  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  GoD-^the  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vi., 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light.  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  wudom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought ;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  worid,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  one  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "£e  wise  as  serpents ,  and 
harmless  as  doves.**  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  t.  e,,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  his  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  ] 

§  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preaching  the  Gospel, 
Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt.,  vii.,  6,  Gice  not  that  which  is  Jioly 
unto  the  dogSy  neither  cast  ye  your  jycarls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.  **  Valuable  as  pearls 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush,  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  the  holy  pearls 
I  would  bo  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  stnd  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would 
only  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
witness  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet. 
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The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into  which  some 
later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined,  of  neces- 
sity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  ho  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carnal  and  neurow-mindcd  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition  ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduraej 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  offer- 
ing the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  say- 
ings depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  \vidc-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  '^ylveaOe  rpane^TCU  doKifjioi:  become  approved  moncj/'C?iangers" 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  ib*  senso 
could  be  given  thus  :  **5c  like  acute  money-chaitgers ;  adding  daily  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you^  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  money 
at  interest  with  him  ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interjirctation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  thest; 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Clirist  migbt 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  laboure  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pun? 

•See  Fabricii,  Cod.  Apocryph.  X  T.,  l,  330;  iii.,  524.  We  find  this  aayiap  in  apoc- 
rypbal  writings,  both  heretical  aiid  Catholic ;  and  many  imitations  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  the  first  centary.  which  coold  not  have  happened  at 
that  time  had  it  not  been  uttered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  (whose  writings 
contained  many  allosions  to  Christ's  words,  and  sentiments  taking  their  hue  from  them' 
perhaps  had  this  saying  in  mind  in  I  Thess.,  v.,  21,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Hansel,  with 
whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree. — (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  I.) 
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from  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not    ^ 
to  trust  lightly. 

§  184.  Th^  Syro-Pkctnician  Wotnan.  (Matt.,  xv.,  21 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  Rejnilse,—(3.)  Her  Faith.— {A.)  The 
Result. 

(1.) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (a  Canaanite  or  Phoenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  thou 
Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.** 

(2) 

**  But  he  answered  and  said^  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  h<fuse  of  Israel,  .  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs'*  Taking  this  reply  alone ,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difRculties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people ;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "  other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his  per- 
sonal assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark,  vii.,  24).     In 

"  Tlie  attempt  to  remove  these  difHcaltioa  by  the  tlicory  that  Christ  altered  hii  plan  at 
diffSercnt  poriods  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  attendant  circumatancef  of  thia 
case,  aa  related  by  Mark  as  well  as  Matthew ;  fur  these  circamstancei  (the  journey  into 
North  (Jolilco.  &c.)  [in>ve  thnt  this  case  must  be  placed  chrouolo^cally  q/Ver  odier  cases  iu 
vrliidi  Christ  had  assisted  individual  heathens. 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  indiridual  pagans,  no  fuiv 
ther  consequences  were  likely  to  follow ;  but  his  agency  in  thU  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  thc^  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.  His  action, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
tlie  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  io 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  waa 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  he  was  dif- 
ferently determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  t/ie  cJtildrtni 
bread  to  the  dogs*^  may  sound  to  im,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that 
aU  should  become  *'  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were, 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  aud 
acknowledging  their  truth.  **  Ym,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumhi 
which  fall  from  their  master's  tabled 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  aTi other  nation  be  re 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed ;  nor  could  Chiist  have 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation  ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  wa»,  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  his 
person)  God  repealed  hhrnelf  to  her  heart ;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  un worthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  pe- 
culiarly Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testn- 
mcnt,  the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  *'  He  that  humhleth 


\imsdf  ikeH  he  ^sLrsi    *  »  ==^^5»?-;.   ::-  t^ — =- ^-^/.-^  Jtr 

as  he  would  aoc  ocsxizLiPZti  -se  -~-=»^.  -  r'^fc-a.  ^"^-^^  -  -'  — -^  * 
1/  unto  tket  f «s  £f  ^i«  r-^.\ "  E=±  -r  :=  rz>  :-:rlc'-^  v  :=ii  a.  i 
pattern  of  ri^r  ^-^  -rrrurs.  ^-s  t  -.-t-h  —  .=.  tl^  =j:  T»:j=au  -at 
tbundatioo  ot  r^  kzursi'm  -r'   jv»a- 

Christ  5€:  f.rti  rj*  -t.  i,»  -  v-i:»ji  :-:  !.-;_  i  -  r-i  i  :  izi.:.e.  s<--> 
denying  deTcC^c  i:  j-*a  uiii  ■*i::»=:^=£.  i  ".  :ii  -t'-tzz_.-  n  -'":-"jS - 
(his  fipint.  so  irT»ci;«i»njU!'»'  »r^«'«-ti  ".  i:**  Tr.:i=  .r  imiir^  xz  j»-:i 
which,  in  the  azciifsc  "•"iriL  -rir  i»-  ii  ■*  :t  m^  ?  i-,r:'=^~  -^^^^^"^-^  ^"^ 
made  by  Cnrisc  :re  -ss^isc:!.  r  •iidi;..i  r  :  ir-:-.r.::-5C*.»i  n  lj-  iin^f-.c 
Idle,  indeed,  az-i  tcz.  "af£r»E:»-»  ix::-.-^:  :•*  i."  LZit^nrrn-  :  zij^:*  .":r:s- 
tianity,  in  this  ae=;3e.  i.  r^i^zi  •!  .r  !^rs.-.c.  r  -..  r.Lit  ."Lr-^zii  :ci.r* 
a  morality  of  re:&d*:c- 

The  transacn-ic  iS.ritt  ii.cif»r  tt^-:«i-  i-:^:.  Ti**  rir^niz  miy 
comfort  himself  'i-osr  Lie  i:ir"i^«  tnil*  inii  «^''-?!res  scr-^^r  •^*«^— ray. 
even  when  his  raasc  tri*sc  jriT^rs  \r.z^r\:  :.  ":«r  :Lzi^f•iri  iri  •-- 
answered — with  ire  oaB»:tii-r  t-iijsf  •*:>-  '-*=-•  -■•  ii-e  ▼■?:!  x'  ~irsir>e» 
the  Fathers  lore  o:o:«Lift  iisit-: : 


f  185.  Tht  TroMs/fmra:^^  of  Clra:,      L:ike,  ix  .  ^^^-56/- 
Six  days*  after  the  cr.-nTer»:i-:«  in  which  Cbrl*:  fir«  unfolded  iv^  the 
Apostles  the  snflerinzs  and  the  ate  ihat  awaited  him.  u  :k\^  Pfur^ 
James  t  and  John  up  into  a  momnfain  a  part  ^  and  tms  fn:«^nV*iYJ  h^n*rt 
them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  cor.*:dered  either  ^V  a*  an  obj^vuve 
faet,  a  real  communication  ^^-ith  the  world  of  spirits ;  or  v*«*^  ^^s  »  !i\ib 
jective  psychological  phenomenon.  The  acctuint  of  Luke  In^iu^  in 
dubitable  marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth ;  the  iittentptM  \\\M 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  raytliical  narnuivo  nn«  nlvi\ii\l. 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  r«tnted  lulhor 
than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  tlie  narnitixe  im  iiileiiiled 
to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  ilio  inlor 
course  of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.     It  could  nnl  Imvo 
been  intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witneHH ;    for,  durtnH  tin 

*  *  Lake  saya  eight  daya;  Matthew  tix ;  iiiTdlvUi.:^  tK>  tliiirri>|iiiiH'y.  Ihiwkwh,  liir  II  l«  imav 
to  show  that  they  employed  different  inodra  of  rdinpiitiitioii.  HlnlKinnnlN  nl  niiiii  ihuH 
a^reeinf^  in  fact,  bat  differinij;  in  form,  are  among  the  lumt  aimi*  ot  \iirHi'lly  In  hUhNii'iil 
narratiyct. 
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progress,  they  were  "  heavy  with  slcep^'*  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  appre- 
hend it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  apart,  into  a  mountain,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayei 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans- 
figured with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visiont  thus :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Elias 
in  celestial  splendour ;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was 
reflected  back  ujwn  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  thai 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition.f  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thu^ 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psyclu>- 
logical,  should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.§ 

*  Wo  do  not  know  whether  this  was  Moaut  Hermon.  or  the  moautain  from  which 
Cesarea  Ptiilippi  took  the  nnino  Paneas.  The  old  tradition,  which  makes  Moant  Tal'^ 
the  site  of  the  trans Hguration,  caimot  be  rcU9d  on. 

t  Cf.  Matt.,  xvii.,  9.  X  Cf.  Luke,  ix..  33,  lost  clause. 

$  We  have  several  times  remarked  that  too  much  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  dir 
oviisttion  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  B vani^elistfl.  Still  his  silence  iu 
rcu^ard  to  the  transfiguration  is  remarkable,  seeinir  that  ho  hinAelf  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  in  a  very  hi^rh  dctrree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this :  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distizx;t  representa- 
tiou  of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tnc'ii  so  much  importance  to  it.  Dr.  Schftcckenburger  (Beitrfigeri  car  Einleitung  in  das  Neuo 
Testament)  thinks  that  John  omitted  the  transfiguration  because  of  the  Gnostics  and  Do- 
cctics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  persoo  of  Christ ;  but  to  os  it 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  18G.  Elias  a  Forerunner  of  Messiah,     (Matt.,  xvii.,  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Ellas  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  tu 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
his  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  as 
a  difRculty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — ^that 
Elia9  must  first  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
Elias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  £lias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  *'  i» 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed:^  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  thcm^ 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  from  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Baptist. 

§  1^7.  Christ  Cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at- 
tempted it  in  vain,     (Mark,  ix.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14 ;  Luke,  ix.,  37.) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude, 
On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 

Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appears  that  this  wooM  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  reason  why  be  $hou?d  mention  it,  ti 
gnard,  by  a  foil  and  dear  statement,  against  niisiiiterprctation  on  that  side. 

*  Luke,  ix..  Za,  is  uuat  simple :  Mrjr  kept  it  close,  and  fold  no  man  in  those  days  any  of 
those  things  vhich  they  had  seen.  The  statement  in  Matthew  ami  Mark,  that  Christ  for 
bailc  it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  accordance  more  witli  the  view  that  tlie  event 
was  parely  objective. 

t  We  think  wc  art*  jajitificd  in  considering  Matt.,  xvii..  10-13,  as  one  of  these :  tlic  oTv 
with  which  the  question  commences  sliows  thnt  it  has  a  connexion  elsewhere. 

X  Tlicse  words  prove  that  Christ  attribotetl  John's  fate  to  the  machinations  of  the  Phari- 
sees. 
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tons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  ^stress  on 
account  of  a  deeply-afflicted  son*  Lad  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  ^outh  appean 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptio  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  ftither  had  fint 
mot  the  disciples  who  romained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
veyed to  them  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  their 
great  8urpri8e.|  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  He  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  others,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con- 
descending love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants ;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  '*  0 
fak/Ucss  generation  !  how  long  shall  I  he  with  you  and  suffer  you.*'^ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  a])pears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  power.  To  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  d'u- 
ease,  which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  sou, 
with  the  prayer,  "  But  if  thou  ca?ist  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  nx 
and  help  us,^^  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  thou  canst 
tlo  any  thing"  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Nothing  coald  be  a  stronger  proof  of  hifltorical  veracity  tlian  the  three  separate  but 
agrcciug  ac(*onnt8  of  this  event,  all  from  different  soorces.  Mark's  narrative  is  obviously 
flue  to  an  eye-witness ;  it  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  naturalness,  without  a  trace  of  the 
exaggeration  which  Strauss  would  see  in  it. 

t  The  ])rcseiice  of  the  scribes  would  iix  the  site  rather  at  some  moontaiu  of  Galilee  than 
at  Mount  Hcrmon  or  Panr*a8. 

X  i\i(hnt6f^n,  Mark,  ix.,  \o,  appears  entirely  natural ;  any  thing  bat  exnffgrratcdt  as  Simni* 
will  have  it 

$  It  by  no  meaus  follows  that  Christ's  exclamation  refers  to  tlio  disciples :  much  mi^re 
probably  to  all  thnt  lind  preceded ;  the  Spirit  in  which  his  aid  had  been  siiught,  and  li« 
miraculous  ]>ower  doubted.  The  wonl  yived  is  too  general  for  tlie  Apostles  ;  uor  would  the 
Lord,  wlio  generally  bore  with  tlieir  weaknesses  so  benignautly,  have  so  severely  rv 
pmvetl  them  in  tliis  case.    Nor  would  they,  in  that  case,  have  pat  the  qaestion  in  ver.  *J(?. 
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aud  encourage  him  to  believe,  pot  by  saying,  "  Doubt  not ;  I  can  do 
all  things"  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  within  himself: 
"  Can  I  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth"  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest ;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  YeSj  Lord,  I  be* 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  Iielp  thou  my 
unbelief,'^  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  corpse ;  ''  biet  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  lified  him  up,  and  he  arose J^ 

f  188.  CJirist  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  Failure. — The  Power 
of  Faith, — Prayer  and  Fasting.  (Matt.,-xvii.,  20,  21.) 
After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  *'  Why  could  not  toe 
cast  him  out  ?*'  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  aSvant  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  prayer  nnd  Jasting.  The  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former. 
•*  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;i  Jbr  verily  I  say  unto  you^  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed^X  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi' 
ble  unto  yOu,^'\\  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  account) :  *'  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting''     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

"  I  ^vo  a  free  translation  of  that  very  difficult  passaere,  Mark,  ix.,  23  ;  sach  as  the  con 
nexion  appears  to  me  to  demand.  E/  ivvacai,  in  ▼.  23,  I  thiiiH.  refers  to  the  words  spoken 
by  the  man,  v.  22 :  rtfsss"  that,"  which  had  been  said :  iriarcSffai  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatican., 
according  to  Bcntley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  Epkra'e'm.  Retcripf.  (sec  Thchcndorfn  re- 
print) ;  an^  I  think  it  is  a  doss.    KnatckbuU  considers  it  as  middle,  but  wirhoat  ground. 

t  /.  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promises  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  communion  with  God 
through  Christ ;  in  general,  a  want  of  religious  conviction  aud  confidence,  as  practically 
'  displayed  in  subduing  all  doubts  and  difiiculties  ;  e.  t^,,  such  as  Paul's. 

X  The  same  figure  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  probably  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  tlte  power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it : 
like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  from  the  dimuiutive  seed-corn. 

$  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  figure  from  the  visible  creation  before  him, 
to  set  forth  the  general  thought :  "  You  will  be  able  to  remove  all  difflcultica ;  apparent  im* 
poMibilities  will  become  possible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality)  lies  in  its  ref 
erence,  in  the  context,  to  men  teorking  a»  orf^am  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood ;  it  excludes,  there- 
ibr«,  an  self-will,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine  order,  which  ii,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  faitb 
itselt 
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prayei*  which  is  offered  in  humiliation  before  God,  and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  in  still  collcctedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  wore  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  dischar^ 
the  duties  of  their  ministry.! 

§   lb9.  Return  to  Capernaum. — Dispute  among  the  Duciplet  for  Pre- 

vcdcncc, —  The   Child  a  Pattern, — Acting  in  the  Name  of  CAriit. 

(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33  ;  Matt.,  xviii.) 

We  havo  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion|  Christ  replied  to  those 
who  asked  *'  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,"  &c.,  that  *'the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness  of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  ientwottt 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  still  the  ideas 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  thrir 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connccti'd, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

'^  The  Jews  and  early  ChriBtians,  in  times  of  special  prayer,  retired  finom  social  u)t<!n.t.DrM> 
and  bodily  onjoymcntM,  restrainini;  the  bodily  appetites ;  and  the  mcution  of  pra^'r  tn-i 
ffmtintr  together  implies  this  state  of  entire  collectoduess  and  devotion. 

t  There  are  some  diA('re[taiK!ies  in  the  Evanij^elists  as  to  the  collocation  of  the  passain  f 
here  referred  to.  The  two  versos  in  Matt,  (xvii.,  20.  21)  harmonize  wlH  with  each  (HIhT 
find  with  the  connexion.  But  in  Murk,  xi,  23,  the  saymg  of  Christ  in  regard  in  tht pinff 
of  fit'Uh  is  iriven  in  a  connexion  not  homoireneous  to  it,  especially  the  withering  i-f  the  lit- 
tree,  which  was  not  aduptod  to  iUustrnte  tlie  pftsifirv  efficiency  of  fnith.  In  Luhe.  xvii..  ».. 
a  different  lii^^ure  i^  used,  viz..  the  nprootiiiq:  of  a  sycamore:  and  this  paasajqrc  was  pn>baMy 
nttered  in  a  ditlerent  lot^nlity ;  as  it  is  must  likely  tlint  the  Saviour,  in  view  of  his  appnwii 
ing  separation  fniui  the  ilisciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  variuns  tipun'5.  b' 
encourage  and  stren-jtlien  lli.;ir  lu-lievini:  confidence. 

A  more  striking  diHon^nce  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  fpiestioii  (^ 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28.  2Uj  the  Jirst  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  out,  and -the  mo/aJ 
only  (prayer  and  iastin<r)  pven.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Mattliew  and  Mark,  it  is  mtire 
certain  that  it  was  siMikcn  in  that  connexion.  Bat  then,  again.  Mark,  ix.,  23.  cxmtain*  a  state- 
ment of  the  [)owcr  (»f  faitii.  addressed,  not  to  tiie  disciples,  but  to  the  father  of  the  demonia**- 
in  so  natural  a  connexion,  tiHi.  that  it  would  bo  im[>ossible  to  deny  Uie  aptnesa  of  the  roDi- 
cation ;  but  in  MuUhctc  this  is  cntin'ly  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistakrn 
interpretaticm  put  ui>on  )in>i  ilztarui  (Matt.,  xvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  n*ferriiur 
iiu  7r>  dmartav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  the  postage  <« 
tho  power  of  faitli  to  tliis  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Christ  ot- 
tered both  expressions  (viz..  Mark,  ix..  2:),  and  Matt.,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  i^ 
thought  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this.  Luke  does  n>t 
mention  (xvii.,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered ;  the  diici- 
ples  would  not  have  asked,  "  Ijord,  iiicrctue  our  faith,''  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it ;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Maik. 

•  Cf.  p.  203. 
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their  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capomaum  from  tneir  northern 
tour ;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  tho  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  tho  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  among  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further ;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  t)io  worthlessncss  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  tho  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  God).**t  Then,  embracing  tlie  child,  he 
added,  **  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me."t 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  tliough  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  dis])osition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  us 
great  or  smalL  It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
great  or  small ;  its  worth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  TliiB  ia  not  to  be  confoanded  with  a  later  dispale  of  die  snmo  character:  in  the  in- 
fftnoco  before  ui  the  qooation  referred  to  the  prvnait,  iK>t  to  l\\%.^f»tnn\  who  i*  tho  grentvBt' 
ill  bifl  pcrsouol  quolitioB  nud  pcifonuaiices  7  Chn^t'it  reply  wus  dirocted  to  thi*  (picstion  ; 
iKit,  as  in  die  sub8c<iaent  case  (Luke,  xxii.,  24,  iVc),  to  oiio  coDr«>riiiji.!.'  precedence  in  thi'  Mes- 
sianic kins^ora.  Matthew's  accoant,  therefore  (xviii.,  i.).  seems  to  be  less  ori^'inal  than 
those  of  Lake,  iz..  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33.  The  former  is  less  homogeneous ;  and,  besides,  in  it 
the  dincipie*  proiiose  the  question  ;  in  the  others  Chri8t  unticipatcs  them ;  which  seems  tho 
more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel  that  their  dispute  was  fon'iini  to  Ohrist's  spirit,  and. 
therefore,  be  ashamed  to  pnt  tlie  question.  It  is  aUo  easier  to  explain  the  oriuin  of  Mat- 
tisew's  statement  from  this,  as  tlie  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latu^r  from  the  former.  It 
must  always  bo  a  debatable  question,  so  far  as  Luke,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whether  the 
dicctplei  only  thought  this,  or  expressed  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

t  Luke's  report  of  tlie  sayings  of  Christ  u|)on  this  occasion,  altlionph  more  simple  and  hn- 
mogeneoas  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  order  of  tho  two 
rxprcssions  so  well.  This  is  evident,  both  from  tho  y^p  in  tiie  last  clause  of  v.  48.  and 
from  John's  (juestion  in  v.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  words  immrdiafily 
before  spoken  by  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  last  clause  referred  to. 

X  In  Matt.,  x.,  4S,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  has  been  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  person  as  a 
diaciple  of  Christ,  and  in  hit  name,  will  not  lose  its  reward."  It  is  the  disposition  to  act 
in  Christ's  name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act  The  form  in  which  the 
diipotition  shall  reveal  itself  is  conditioned  by  cucumstances  which  are  not  onder  the  con- 
trol of  man ;  but  the  disposition  itselC  which  ii  stamped  aa  Christian  fixno  iti  reference  ti 
the  ntme  of  Christ,  is  independently  rooted  in  the  heart 
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of  Christ  and  for  his  sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  for 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  reladon  to 
Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention among  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  no  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190.  ClirisVs  two  Sayings :  "  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you,*' 
and,  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  meJ**     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
eeding  section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for- 
ward an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  jiut 
laid  down .•  , 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  had  induced  others,  not  belonging  , 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesiu 
for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.t  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  out 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Chiist  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name^  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself:  "If 
every  thinf^  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  ?*' 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  aod 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  that  he  meant.  And  had  tlic  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean- 
ing, they  would  ])robal)ly  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  ho  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Strauns  objects  to  Schkicrmacher  n  view  (which  accords  in  labstance  with  mine),  that 
"  it  presupposes  a  readiness  of  tliought  in  the  disciples  of  vhich  they  trere  by  no  meaiu 
po$*Msed."  It  is  just  tho  reverse  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  further  thought  apon  the  senie  and  bear 
ing  of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  Ih  my  name" 

t  As  (thongh  with  another  motive)  in  Acts,  xix.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one :  "  Forbid 
kirn  not  [for  there  u  no  man  which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  which 
can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me]  ;  for  he  that  it  not  against  you  is  for  yom^^ 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  words  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  fiir  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  roost  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  fare 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
BO  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  "//«  tfiat  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me,"  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  ap  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  results — 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — ^but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite;  apparently  doneybr  the  kingdom  of  God« 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  miglit  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zoal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  oppositioUy  but  in  tlie  latter  an  in- 
ward affinity^  which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  tlie  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 

•  Ct  p.  Ml. 
T 
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§  191.  The  Stater  in  the  Fith.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  27.) 
Christ's  previous  visit  to  CapeniauTn  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
t.  e,,  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  aa  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully ;  but  this 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev- 
ident that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
bo  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  niffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  bis 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  tlio  question  iu  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because.as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money* 
Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison drawn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  wholo  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax ;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.! 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  staud-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  witli  tliem,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  This  accouut  suits  well  to  the  historical  connexion  iu  which  it  occare,  Matt.,  xvii..  S4 . 
hut  then  wc  cannot  take  the  month  Adar  stnctly.  If  this  last  cannot  he  allowcti.  vie 
mast  place  the  occurrence  immediately  after  tlio  feeding  of  the  5000 ;  aa  tlie  nialtita.le 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  Messiah,  the  colleotoni  might  well  doabt  of  his  pa>in; 
the  tax.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wieteler,  that  the  tax  was  due  to  the  Empire,  for  the 
whole  import  of  tlie  narrative  turns  npon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a  political  one. 

t  De  Wetted  $  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  Rom.,  xiii.,6. 
are  not  applicable  here ;  the  relation  involved  in  this  case  was  the  Thcocratic-politica]  rels* 
tion,  which  waa  to  be  abolished  by  Christ,  with  the  whole  km  of  that  Theocracy. 
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gabowlinitp  members  of  the  Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
tv>  procore  the  tribute-monej,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the 
meaxis  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
cofsaon  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
woold  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Froridenee,  as*  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  rery  first 
&h  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowed, 
wa«  found  within  iL 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  noC  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gazd  to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  employed 
by  titem  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
leaun  was  given  to  TtUr^  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
oppoaed  to  diat  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHSISrS  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  TAB- 

ERNACLES. 

\  192.   HiM  Preeauiitms  ogainMt  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  boon  used  to  go  at  the 
time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  October ; 
and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jeriisalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take  measures  to  seize  upon  his 
person.* 

"  John,  ▼ii.,  8.  The  mentioD  of  tbii  circomatrnDce  by  John  proves  hie  vencity  ee  an 
ry«-wilDeee.  A  nerely  tredttioiiel  or  invputod  mmrive  woald  have  auil  nothing  eboot  it, 
%«  tending  lo  lower  the  eetiaete  ot  Chriet*i  divlnilj  tad  BBpenntonl  power. 
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The  mindfl  of  his  own  brothers  wore  not  fully  made  up  as  to  hif 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  followers,  gathered  fronf  different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbaed 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reasons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that  kit 
relations  to  the  world  were  different  from  theirs ;  that  his  movemenU 
were' not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  ^ey  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  My  time  is 
not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  i^  always  ready : 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  tJie  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  worh 
thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast ;  I  go  not  yet  up,  because  my 
time  is  not  yet  full  come." 

He  aflerward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days'  feast.  Great  anxiety  for  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  explains  the  Nature  (f  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 
(John,  vii.,  lG-19.) 
Anew  the  power  of  Clirist's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.     Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  had 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  tliat  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
I  higher  source.     Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.     In  view  of  thi*, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca- 

*  Cf.  p.  244. 

t  Little  as  John  rclntca  of  Christ's  labouni  in  Galilee,  he  implies  dicm  in  vii.,  3,  4.  Tfaii 
passage  obviuasly  aUudes  to  a  chaa m  filled  ap  by  the  other  Evangeliatk 
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tad  in  your  schools,  appear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching  is  not  mine^  hut 
kis  tkal  sent  me;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will^  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  roe. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  add  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  1'*  (v.  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  ?  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  "  It  is  true,  ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  m^.*'  Thus  does  he  ever  return  tu 
the  principle  that  "  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  iu 
heart  (t.  f .,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  Goo 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

\  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ. — He  warns  them  that 
they  should  seek  Him,  but  should  not  find  Him,  (John,  vii.,  30,  seq.) 
The  increasing  influence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

*  John,  Tii.,  17.  With  Scholt  and  LSeke,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegosia  which  refera 
thia  paisage  to  the  tcstimoDy  of  inward  experience,  the  Uttimonium  Spiritut  Sandu 
Not  the  will  of  Gkxi.  ai  revealed  by  Christ,  wai  the  aim  of  diacouno  here,  bat  the  will  of 
Qod,  aa  far  aa  the  Pkearisee*  themaelves  might  have  known  it ;  ao  that,  "  to  do  the  will  of 
Ood"s"  to  make  tho  gkwy  of  Qod  the  object  of  one's  actioni,"  a«  oppof  ed  to  "  following 
oae*a  own  wiU,  and  seeking  one's  own  honoor."  When  Chrint  had  to  do  with  snch  aa  did 
not  fatty  believe,  bat  were  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  coold  nay,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw* 
ing  within  yoa,  to  fubmit  to  my  teaching  and  practice  it,  and  all  your  doabta  will  bo 
prartieaUy  iiolved.  Year  boarta  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  thia  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  difBcaltiei  from  which  >'oa  cannot  free  yoanielvea."  Bnt  the 
person!  to  wliom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  far  removed  from  faith ;  and  to 
anch  he  had  to  point  oat  objective  tests  by  which  they  might  jadge  of  the  Divinity  of  hia 
miasion ;  bat,  as  they  were  dustitate  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  these  testa 
properly,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  viU  to  be  convinced,  the  ear- 
neat  of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  jastified  in  making  this  demand 
lor  a  proper  diapositkm  univenal,  aa  without  it  all  argument  and  pioof  must  be  in  vala. 
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cited  &e  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaical  party; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op 
posed  to  their  spirit  afid  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  hoth  in  Jenualem 
and  Galilee,  overcome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  no 
course  was  lieft  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  *'  Yei  a 
little  while  I  am  with  you^  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him  that  sent 
me.  Ye  shell  Meek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me;  and  where  I  am^  thither 
ye  cannot  come^  He  thus  warned  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  o>^  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known — ^but  in  vain;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  interpreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  viras  founded  upon  a  dawning 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

§  195.  Christ  a  Spring  of  Lilting  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  World, 
(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Himself, 
(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.) — Heforetels  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jevt 
to  Him,     (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  up(m 
earth  ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  tho  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  of 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  tho  congregation  in  the  Temple  (probably 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  **  Here  is  the  true  spring 
of  living  water;  if  any  7nan  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water."*     And  in  another  figure 

*  These  \rords  were  not  uttered  by  Christ  as  a  prediction,  but  as  a  declaratioa  of  the 
power  of  faith  in  developing  the  Divine  life.  But  as  it  was  not  fally  realized  until  the 
oatpoaring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of  living  water  which  flows  withoat  ceacing 
throagh  the  commanion  of  believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  to  tfaia  (▼.  39),  •§ 
IQiistrated  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
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(viii.,  12)  he  declared  tbat  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  the 
Bun  is  in  the  material.  '*  lam  the  light  of  the  world;  he  ihatfolloweth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  which  beam:} 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life."* 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  4^clared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  "  Though  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
self ,  my  testimony  is  true  ;  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go" 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
aud  self-deception  ;  the  etenial  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father ;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  "  Where  is  this  witness  ?  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father ;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himself 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  me;"  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  ''Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  heaven ;"  because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  "  When  ye  have  lifted 

•  Cf.  these  words.  "  thf,  light  of  life,  the  light  vhich  giveth  life,"  witli  "  the  bread  cf  life:* 
p.  366.  The  "light"  precedes  ;  as  Christ  enlightens  the  darkened  world,  aud  thas  leads  it 
finom  death  unto  life.  He  appcurs  first  to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlightening  teacher  of  truth, 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  communion  with  himself,  aud  so  to  partake  of  tlie  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  liuht"  and  "  life"  is  not  outward  and  indirect,  but  inward  and  direct.  The 
light  and  the  life  are  from  the  same  Giver ;  sometimes  the  one  is  made  more  promiDent, 
•omctimes  the  other,  according  to  the  bcariugs  in  which  he  is  spoken  of;  the  life  at  light 
(John,  i.,  4),  or  the  light  <^  litb. 
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up  the  San  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  no* 
thing  qfmysdf;  hut  at  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  theee  things," 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Moo  in  his  human 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  blai- 
phemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the.  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death, 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.    The  Connexion  hetuoeen  Steadfastness,   Truth,  and  Freedom. 

(John,  viii.,  30-32.)     Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Af(Ms- 

tV  (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  opponents 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  ^*  As  he  spake  these  tcords^  many  believed  on  him," 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faitb, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  u 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  mighty  and 
what  diey  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "  Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  interpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  import  still  further. 

The  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  sei-vitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  *'  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free," 
a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33).    In  view  of  this  pride 
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<if  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indulg- 
ed in  their  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dis- 
positions, Jesus  said,  "  Whotoever  commiUeth  tin  is  the  servant  of  tin. 
The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  he  may  bo  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  over.  And  tho  Son 
of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  mako  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  be  excluded  from  it  Only  when  the  Son  of 
God,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  tho  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  oficring  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham ;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  tho  Father  of  the 
faithful  (v.  37-44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  that  their  disposition  of  heart  was  the  revei-se  of  Abra- 
.  ham's.  Hm ,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockf  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy .| 

§  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ,  (John,  vii.,  40- 
63.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim, — First  Decision  against  Christ, 
Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  aflcr  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  divis- 
ion ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  hold  that  any  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

•  C£  p.  148.  t  Cf.  p.  966. 

t  Afl  iDtorpreteni  haire  often  remarked  on  John,  Tiii.,  57,  the  cxpreuioo  of  the  Jews  was 
not  inoouiatont  with  the  fact  of  Chriat'a  being  joat  thirty  yean  old.  "  Thou  art  wot  yet 
fifty,  and  htut  thott  seen  Alnraham,  who  lived  ao  many  centuries  ago  7"  (Christ  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  ending  with  ffty.  in  which  year  the  Levites  were 
freed  from  the  regular  serrice  of  the  Temple,  Namb.,  iv.,  3 ;  vtii.,  25.)  Nothing  bat  wilfalness 
ooald  lead  Wcuit  and  Gfortr  to  conchidc,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  accoauts  and  to  interna] 
probability,  that  Jesus  was  much  older  than  is  generally  supposeil  when  he  entered  on  his 
public  ministry.  On  the  traditicm  that  Jesus  was  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  mism^- 
dorstanding  of  these  words,  cf.  my  OctekickU  d€t  Apottol.  Zsitalten,  3d.  ed^  vol  ii^  p.  539. 
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the  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exclolbation,  **  Never  mam 
spake  like  this  man.*' 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  ther 
openly  confessed ;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  "  Doth  our 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  V*  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  paitv 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  proposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  this 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs ;  and  that  no  recognition  but 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes- 
siahship,  would  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  then,  was  the  first  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

§  198.^  A  Man^  horn  Blind,  healed  on  the  Sabhath, — Christie  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Time, — Individual  Sufferings  not  to  be  judged  as  Punish- 
ment for  Sins, — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,     (John,  ix.) 
If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  tbe 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexion 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case :  ** Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?**  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma ;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  '*  this  many*  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting such  a  precise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 

•  Cf:  p.  143,  14l^ 
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plied,  at  first,  concisely,  "  NeitJ^er  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;^ 
hut  that  the  works  of  Crod  should  he  made  manifest  in  him  ;"  that  his 
BufTerings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  Gtod's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  >be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  ''I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
whUe  it  is  day  /t  the  night  cometh,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  bo 
done.l     As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  worlds ^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  w*as  probably  grradfual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps,  began  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,||  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

*  Ad  apocr>'pba]  writer  woald  have  made  Christ  contradict  this  view  more  folly. 

t  The  day,  the  time  for  labour;  ita  fleeting  boars  mast  be  improved.  "  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  witboat  doing  what  I  only  apon  earth  can  do.  My  stay  here  will  sood 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  most  hinder  me  from  tliat  which  I  (as  the  shining  San)  have  now 
to  work  upon  the  earth." 

t  The  dajf  =  the  time  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry  on  earth ;  the  night,  therefore,  =«  the 
approaching  end  of  his  earthly  labours. 

\  So  long  ai  Christ  remained  on  earth,  he  must  remain,  according  to  his  nature,  the  Son 
of  the  worid ;  so  long,  therefore,  he  must  shed  light  around  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spir- 
itual blessings ;  no  opportanity  of  doing  this  mast  pass.  The  cure  of  tliis  blind  man,  bodily 
and  spiritually,  was  part  of  his  work  as  **  light  of  the  worid."  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
ever  eeaned  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  worid ;"  but  his  personal  and  visible  manifestation  was 
here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  visible  upon  the  earth  itself. 

P  Would  any  one  have  invented  thia,  which  tends  to  diihinish,  instead  of  magnifying  the 
miracle  f  **  But  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  mystical  allasion  to  Siloam."  Were 
tliia  so,  a  longer  explanation  than  the  sentence,  "  vhieh  u,  by  interpretation,  'sent' "  (v. 7), 
would  have  been  given.  If  &  lpiifivt6eTat  irittnaXfiivos  is  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
is  assumed,  it  is  needless  to  insist  strictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  translator, 
especially  as  the  word  HI^^K^,  tending  out,  could  be  applied  by  meton>'my  to  one  of  the 
ranils  from  the  spring  of  Silosm;  and  the  form  HjS^  (Neh.,  iii.,  15)  comes,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  translation.  As  has  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  mystical  inter- 
pretation, would  have  coloured  it  nx>re  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi- 
trarily assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  times,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  Jolm, 
who  eagerly  caught  at  all  allusions  to  the  object  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a  « 
m^'stical  and  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and 
that  the  more,  because  the  act  in  itself  was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that  he  thus 
made  Siloam  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  ivdoToXos,  by  whom  the  diseased  man  was  to  be 
healed. 

If  John's  omission  to  mention  exprettly  that  the  cure  was  gradual  docs  not  militate 
against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  shoald  have  to  supply  some  other  pomts 
omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.  g.,  that  some  one  led  the  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or,  that  he  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  way  as  to  need  no  guidance.  Such  omissions  as  this  are  no  proof  that 
the  account  was  not  doe  to  an  eye-witness ;  especially  as,  on  the  theory  that  the  account 
was  an  invention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  sstisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  the 
subsidiary  features  at  alL  In  all  the  rest  of  tlie  narrative — the  conduct  of  the  blind  roan 
jid  of  the  Pharisoea— the  stamp  of  eye-witness  is  indubitable ;  and  the  want  of  minute- 
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§  199.  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  rettored 

Blind  Man,— Christ's  Conversation  with  him^—The  Sight  of  the 

Blinds  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing. 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  ugbt  of 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completely 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  be  extorted  from  the  Hps  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  beggar's  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiritual  arrogance  was 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  himself. 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  given 
(v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him; 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  cured  him 
was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  of 
mankind ;  and  Christ  sot  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus :  **  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  set ; 
and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blind**  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  tho  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  liecame  blind 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Pliarisces,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  beconae 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  "sifting;"  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condemna- 
tion  go  hand  in  hand ;  tho  ofler  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  ofiended  pride,  **  Art 

nosa  in  the  detail  of  tlio  fact  itself  was  probably  caused  by  the  Dtfrator'a  haitema^  fron 
the  miracle  iUelf  to  that  in  which  he  waa  moat  interested,  vis.,  its  reaolt. 
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tpe,  tkem,  blind  also  f  Christ  had  not  Baid  that  they  9ctre  blind,  but 
that  they  womld  become  so  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  **  If 
ye  were  bliad^  ye  should  have  no  sin;  bat  now  ye  say,  weice;  therrfore 
yomr  sin  remainetk,^'  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  to  see)  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  guilt.) 

§  200.  ParabUo/the  Good  Shepherd,— The  Parable  extended.— Chrisi 
the  Door. — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.    (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  severity,  as 
ftlse  guides  of  the  people ;  doubtless  having  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hicrarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  coni^ 
tnst  with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup* 
position  is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  ho  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fbld  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  ofTcrs  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
touls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  whcro  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits.t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex- 
tended form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  df>or  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  ho  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is  himself  the 
revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  himself;  he  can  point 

*  C£,  on  the  parables  of  Jolin.  p.  111. 

t  Examplea  of  the  same  mode  of  eztendiDg'  a  parable  are  to  be  firanil  in  the  Sjrjoptical 
Gospels. 
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out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  door  both  for  die  sheep  and  the  shepherds ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
ineutly  here.  In  the  simple  outHne  of  the  parable  he  had  cootrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves ;  he  now  farther  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.  All  who  sought  to  gather  followers  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community^and,  instead  of  turning  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselves,  were  thieves  and 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salva- 
tion. But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  no- 
thing to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  hL< 


In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  shepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feelings,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter^  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  pow^er  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
wolf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanliedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  *'  /  am  the 
good  shepherd^  and  Tinow  viy  shce.p^  and  am  known  of  mine  (thus  beUn 
kening  the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belongeti 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep y 

With  this  view  of  liis  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  **  other  theep, 
not  of  this  foUV — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them^ 
ahot  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  t/iere  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherds 

§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People, — Christ* s  return  into  Galilee, 
The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose, 
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and  tbe  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  ihe  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

i  202.  ReoiOfufor  the  Journey  through  Samaria,     (Luke,ix.,  51,  seq.) 

AFTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     He 

*  From  the  ■tatements  of  John,  taken  alone,  we  shonld  infer  that  Chriit  did  not  leave 
tbe  city  immediately  after  the  Feait  of  Tabemaclei,  bat  remained  ontil  that  of  the  Dedi- 
eatioB.  It  ia  tnie  that  John  doei  not  expresaly  $ay  (x.,  92)  that  he  remained,  which  devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  role  we  might  expect  him  to  hare  mentioned ;  bat  thii  omiaiion 
can  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  Joamey  back  to  Galilee.  More- 
over, it  woald  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  tbe  history  by  supposing  the  prcvioos 
joamey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  oar  text  (chap,  xi.)- 
The  coarse  of  preparation  for  his  death  to  which  he  sabjected  his  disciples  (as  already  re- 
lated) would  sait  mach  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  jast  before  the  last  joar- 
ney  than  before  the  next  to  the  last 

Thaa  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jaeobi  (Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
before  cited).  Bat  we  learn  from  Luke,  ix.,  51,  that  Jesus  made  his  last  journey  through 
Samaria ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
ti»wns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  the  people. 
Against  John's  testimony  such  an  authority  as  this  woald  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  accounts  of /iro  joomeys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf.  Lake,  xiii.,  22 ;  xvii.,  11,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of 
two  joomeys,  though  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  mutt  belong  to  a  last  journey ;  fur  instance,  xiii.,  31-33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  thnt 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  tells 
as  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  the 
city  anexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with 
Lake's  account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable  that  Christ 
woald  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  suf- 
fered so  many  hindrances  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees  ;  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  contra- 
dict John's  statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thns  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  further  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot  John's  statement,  that  J^sus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  secret"  (vii.,  10),  be  explained  by  sup- 
postog  that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journey  with  a  caravan,  but  took 
an  annsoal  route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  cminexion  whatever  with 
JadeaT  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast,  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  he  intentionally  took  the  longer  route  T  Admitting  this,  it  will  be  easy 
(oa  Krabbe  and  Wieseler  allow)  to  reconcile  John's  aocoant  with  Lake's. 
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wished  to  visit  Jerusalem  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  DecRcation,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  him 
during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  their  faith  by  his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  way  of  Samaria,  rather  than  through  Perasa,  in  order 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  therefore,  re- 
quired for  the  journey ;  and  he  lefl  Capernaum  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.   Choice  of  the  Seventy,      (Luke,  x.) — Import  of  th€  Number 

"  Seventy:' 

The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  he 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  *^The 
harvest  y  truly,  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  tkt 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harrtst:* 
He  then  cliose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfiilly  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  chose 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  seventy  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  membep  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  o^  formal  accommodation.  Witbont 
confirming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  wore  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  eaith.* 

*  The  fart  that  Luke  alone  mentions  the  choice  of  tbc  Seventy  i«  no  reuon  for  qacstioB* 
log  the  account.  We  attach  no  importance  to  the  narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seveaiy 
corrcnt  in  the  first  centuries  (as  in  the  account  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  oonvenioD 
of  Kinu^  Abgnrus,  written  in  Syriac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Eas.,  Ecd.  HbL 
L,  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eos.,  L.  IS). 
which  also  contains  evident  falselioo<Is)  as  confirmatory'  of  Lake's  statement.  Bat  iU 
perfect  aptness  in  tlie  historical  connexion,  and  the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of 
ever>'  thing  spoken  by  Christ,  according  to  Luke,  with  the  circumstances  (so  superior  to  the 
collocation  in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argument  in  its  favour.  How  appropriate  is  th« 
language  of  Luke,  x.,  2.  in  view  of  the  approaching  now  developement  of  the  kiojrdom  of 
Qod ;  whereas  in  Matthew  (iz.,  37,  38)  Uie  same  words  are  oonnected  with  the  accoutf 
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§  204.  Lutructums  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Mwion,  (Luke,  x.)  The 
Wo  to  tJte  Unbelieving  Cttie». 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  eacli  other,  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
juBt  as  he  promised,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Therefore,  in  sending  out  hiH 
disciples  in  various  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve;*  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies  :  ''  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves'' 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothings  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  lambs  in  innocence 
««f  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field -of  their  labour,  he  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  ** carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes;'*  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  haste  :  ["  Salute  no  man  by  the  way."] 

of  the  preacliinq  in  Galilee  and  tbc  choic.o  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  So,  in  Matt.,  z..  the 
ooDtinuation  of  Clirist's  disconrse  to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Lake,  x.)  is  connected  with 
die  TKftce,  with  many  passacrcs  tliat  mast  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a  later 
and  more  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  the  instractions  to  the  Seventy  arc  distingaished  firnn 
those  to  the  Twelve  in  tliis,  thnt  the  former  contain  allusions  to  the  difllcultics  in  which 
the  missionaries  would  be  involved  :  but  no  definite  refcrouces  to  the  subsequent  mission 
of  the  disciples  to  the  heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Caperuanm,  etc..  suit  exactly 
to  the  time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  ueiKhbourhotxi  which  had  been 
the  cei^e  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them :  but  in  Matt.,  xi.,  they  are  given  iu 
connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's  mcsscngeni. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  tho  Twelve  to  join  themselves  closely  ro 
him ;  and  wo  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  otliers  did  belong  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
the  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  snch  a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  disciples  must  have  amounted  not  only  to  120  (Acts,  i.,  15),  but  to  500  (I  Cor.,  xv^  6). 

Bat  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  tliis  stoiy  of  the  definite  number  tcvemty  was 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  lliis  were  so,  it  would  not  discredit  Luke's  stateme-jt, 
■o  precisely  fitting  to  the  hi.stor>'.  of  the  way  iu  which  the  circle  was  formed.  But  there 
if  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  fonns. 
■hoald  not  have  appro]iriatcd  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  tho  second  narrower  circle  of 
diaciples. 

*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptaons  criticism  wluch  decides  that  tlie  wUile 
■ooount  of  the  mission  of  tho  Seventy  is  a  mero  imiutioo  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simply 
becaofe  the  two  aeti  of  initructioni  are  not  accurately  diatingiiifhed  from  each  other. 

u 
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After  declaring  to  them  (v.  6-12)  that  the  destiny  of  the  towns  into 
which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  thusrr 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  his  labours 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  •*  Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hadcs."|  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en; and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  hern 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
down  this  language  of  Christ^s  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  um*^ 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  ?ii*  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  tlie  West  ns  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  205.  Exultation  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Return, —  The  Overthrow 

of  Satan's  Kingdom. — Christ  v?arns  the  Disciples  against  Vanity. 

(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  periotl,  returned  from  their  mission  to 
meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  great  tilings 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  "  Even  (he  devils  are  subject  to  us  in 
thy  name" 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  Goo  had  come  uj)on  the 
earth,||  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  l)ef(»re  which  every  evil  thinir 
must  yield:  **^  I  beheld^  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven;"  i.e., 

*  Many  miracles  arc  hero  presupposed  as  wroaght  in  Wostom  Bethsaida  and  is  tie 
neighboaring  and  obscure  village,  Chornzin,  which  have  not  been  tmnsmitted  to  as. 

t  Such  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  tlmt  he  himM'It'wBs  conscious  of  ]>erfonBiriq 
acts  oat  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  material  world,  by  which  evou  the  dullest  mj^ht  hau 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religious  susceptibilities ;  as,  indeed,  withr^t 
these,  the  stimulus  of  miracles  could  have  been  but  transient. 

X  The  word  i4'^0ctaa  (y,  15)  may  be  understood  objectively  or  subjectively.  In  the  fir«t 
sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  tlie  lot  which  had  fallen  U)  it ;  certainly 
Dfit  in  reference  to  worldly  wealth,  although  it  was  n  prosperous  place  ;  but  to  the  presorre 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  snbjwtively,  it  would  refer  to  il.«^ 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  tlK  grace  wliich  had  b« "» 
bestowed  upon  it    The  connexion  favours  the  first. 

^  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  VVelttf's  conclusion  that  Christ  had  not  si  vtt 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  tlie  Apostles.  Even  in  poasessioo  of  this  powt^. 
tliey  might  have  been  surprised,  conscious  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  thinii 
done  by  them  ;  just  as  in  otiier  cases,  a  roan  wlio,  while  coDScioos  of  hiB  own  weakm-M, 
serves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  bo  sorpriied  at  what  be  does,  in  ci/m 
parison  with  what  he  if.  |  Of.  p.  IM. 

H  Beholding  in  the  spirit  if  here  andoabtedly  meant ;  Cfariat  deiignatei  by  a  nnbotirii 
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Irom  the  pinnarle  of  pcwer  wiiidi  he  hud  ihxis  far  be! 3  anane  toot. 
Before  the  intnitiTe  riance  cif  his  spirit  lay  open  ike  irasuhs  ^iiich  wer^ 
to  flow  from  his  redemptiTe  work  after  his  ascensiiria  into  hcvare?) :  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kioc-dosn  of  G<»p  advaDcintr  in  triumph  over  the  kinc- 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  xk«  say  -  I  see  now."  "but  "  7  mv."  He  »aw 
it  before  the  disciples  bronrht  the  rep-.-n  of  their  sccomplisheti  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doinz  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  n^t 
great  work — of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  indiridual  sifrns 
— the  victory  over  the  mi^hnr  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind.* 
completely  achieved.  And.  therefore  (v.  19).  he  promiseil.  in  cons<^ 
quence  of  this  general  viciory.  that  in  their  coming  1  abound  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemv 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry-,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  '*  Xoiirit/tstandimg,  in  thit  rrjoicc  mot,  thct 
the  gpiriti  are  suhjrct  %mto  yoM."  They  were  liable  to  ramVy,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements :  a  vanity  which  might  do- 
crive  itself,  and  take  the  appearance  f«ir  the  reality.  And  many  great 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation  ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life;  and  fhU 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
•*  But  rather  njoice  that  your  name*  are  writtem  in  heaven'"  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future ;  but  these  were  not  to  l)e  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  Goi»,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing ;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it. 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  tho  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  20G,   The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes.-^The  Blesst^dness  of 

the  Disciplejt  in  beholding  it,     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 

men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  bo  organs  of 

figure  whtt  the  glance  of  bis  Spirit  fm-eiaw  in  the  progrcH  of  tho  faturc.  Thont  ii  mi 
reaaon  to  sappoie  here  a  viaiun  Uko  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  truth  was  pro* 
sented  in  a  Bymbolical  veil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  Christ  do  wo  fiml  an 
iotaition  in  the  form  of  a  vision ;  indeed,  such  seem  to  have  been  prcclndiul  by  the  jtnipfr 
indwelling  of  Ood  in  Him,  distinguishing  him  from  all  prophets  to  whom  a  trantWHt  Di- 
vine illomination  is  imparted  ;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  tho  Human  wore  complet(*ly  ow  ,- 
in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness  of  a  mind  bearing  wltliin  itself 
tlie  Mource  of  Divine  light;  in  His  unbroken  oonacioasnesi  as  God-Man,  wo  dare  not  distin- 
guish aomgnto  of  light  and  momenti  of  daiknefs.  *  CH  John,  ail.  91. 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  bumanity,  that  by  their  preaching  men 
were  to  learn  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  he- 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness :  "  /  thank  iheCj  O  Father^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earih^  thai  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  habes  :\  even  so.  Father  ;  Jor  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight X  AU 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  FatJier  ;%  and  no  man  knotceth  tcho  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  hut  the  Father  ;  and  who  the  Fa- 
tlier  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  himJ*^ 

After  ho  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  GrOD,  he  turned  to  bis 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  Messed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  ''  seeing"  and  '*  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  k  St. 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

*  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifeitf  himself  a«  Fadier  in  oondeacendin;  to  tbe 
wanti  of  men,  and  in  his  self-revealing  love. 

t  The  hiding  from  tlic  wise  and  tlie  repealing  onto  babes  are  closely  connected  to 
gether ;  it  required  child-like  sabmission  and  devotion  to  receive  the  oomnranications  of  the 
higher  source,  and  therefore  none  could  receive  it  but  such  as,  liXe  children,  in  need  of 
higher  light,  yielded  themselves  np  to  the  Divine  illumination ;  and  fat  the  same  reasoo, 
those  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  because  tliey  were  devoid  of  child-like  suU 
mission,  could  not  receive  the  Divine  commuuications. 

X  I  think  that  i\oito\oyovfiai  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  »«/  in  v.  tJl  ;  the  latter  (like  Jji'i) 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — *'8o  it  necnicd  guud 
in  thy  fight ;"  a  higher  uecessit}',  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  so.  These  wordf 
form  the  point  of  transition  to  the  following  vemc,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  prect- ■ 
ding ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  eoinuiunicatiou  from  God,  but  none  can  know  tlie 
Son  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  dcvelope  the  kinpiuot 
of  Go<i  victoriously,  and  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers  (John,  xvii.,  2).  Christ  had  pn- 
viously  said  that  the  Divine  i>ower  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  hi* 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God. 

11  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  tnisrinal  relations  to  God. 

H  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itsolf  so  naturally  and  closely  witli  lhi» 
narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  '25-37)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  pnmonnced  opos 
the  tmbelicving  towns  of  Galilee. 

**  The  passage  in  v.  23, 124,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gone  befon*. 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  kut'  ISUv  fits  with  tlio  supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their 
return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  that  frequently  gathered  about  him 
Tlie  same  words  stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt,  (xiii.,  16, 17).  but  not  so  closr  tf 
Luke's.  Even  thefrrm  of  tlie  words  is  closely  adapted  to  tlie  occasion  and  tbe  context 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  " kings"  or  " righteou*  men'  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  wen- 
tlie  oritdnal  one.  The  exchange  may  have  tuken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreipi: 
or  vice  versa,  because  "  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefiinite.  By  tlie  wonl  "kingf" 
then,  we  mast  understand  "  the  pious  kings ;''  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "prophets."  Thns  tlie  apparently  insignificant  disripio* 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  dcvelopement  of  tlie  Theocnrj. 
There  is  no  diificulfcy  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  overfronv"  prophets"  to  "righteoos 
men,"  and  thuu  the  adjective  "  many"  (Matt.,  xiii.,  17)  would  be  tbe  more  applicable. 
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the  Old  Dispensation.     A  consciouB  or  unconscioua  loDging  for  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

$  207.  TAe  Sigiu  of  DUcipleskip,  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — RequUku,  viz. : 
Self-Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62) :  Taking  up  ike 
Cross.  (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 
;  If  we  were  correct  in  our  remaiks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22 ) :  **Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  out  out  dev- 
ils 1  and  in  thy  name  done  many  urondcrful  works  ?  And  t/icn  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  t/iat  work  tut- 
quity,*^^  Words  refemng  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  discipleship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repuUed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  >vas  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.*'  «. 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  those  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — ^their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  lifo  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1-3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  never  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them ;  that  they  had 

*  There  is  internal  proof  that  thii  passage  was  not  (as  some  suppose)  ascribed  to  Christ 
•a  a  pa$t  factum  prediction.  Those  who  suppose  this  raust  conceive  that  the  pa8sag« 
was  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who  boasted  of  miraculous  powers.  But  in  that  case 
fmise  docirine  would  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  had  adunu ;  and  even  the  tp- 
pearaoee  of  recogniaing  their  works  aa  real  miradei  woold  have  been  tvoidod. 
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been  predominantly  selfish  from  the  first;  that  none  but  isolated  impul- 
ses of  the  higher  life,  more  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagin- 
ation, had  ever  found  place  in  them.  Wo  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so  power- 
fully affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever;  but  ho  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self^lenial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  those,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  distance  from  a 
\nllage  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  "  Ltord^  1 
will  Jbllow  thee  whithemoever  thou  goestJ*  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  "  Faxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  (Jie 
air  have  nests,  but  t?ie  Son  of  Alan  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;'*  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  hira 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
bury  my  father P  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love  ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  souglit  to  follow 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred,"^ 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdoin  of  God.*^  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  tJtou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead ;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  "  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house^^  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought :  *'  iVb  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingj4)m  of  God**\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop 
er  organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  Lake,  ix.,  56,  57,  these  little  nuTadves,  which  fit  so  aptly 
to  this  part  of  the  history,  stand  in  a  mach  clearer  chronological  and  pragmatical  connexion 
in  Lake,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  viii. 

t  Wetstein  adduces,  in  illostration  of  this  passage,  the  bcautifol  Pythagorean  seotimefll 
of  Simpliciui,  in  hia  Commentaiy  oo  Epictetoi:  tlf  H  ttpw  hnfxfhttrof  fii)  hterfi^. 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
irecessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messialfs  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
munion ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  ho,  *'  If  any  man  come  to  me^  and 
hate  not  hu  father  and  mother^  ^.,  yea,  and  his  oicn  life  also,  he  cannot 
Le  my  discijde**  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  '*  And  whosoever  doth  not  hear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'**  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  tfpon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Self-Dcnial  and  Self  Sacrifice  further  illustrated.— Parable  of 
the  building  of  tJie  Tower. — Of  the  Warring  King.     (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— TAc  Sacrificial  Salt.     (Mark,  ix.,  49,  50.)^The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt.,  xiii.,  44-46.) 
Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  scr^'ice  required,  before 
entering  upon  it.     Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
arc  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.     Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.    And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  *'  None 
of  you,  thatforsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.     Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  /*' 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance — without  self-sacrifice  ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.t 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  is  involved  in  tho  trery  idea  of  following  Christ,  that  he  who  docs  it  decides  to  **  bear 
liis  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrase  is  well  illustrated  in  Pluteirck  (de  Sera  Naminis 
Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "  As  wickedness  bears  its  own  punishment  along  with  it,  so 
tlie  wicked  man  bears  his  own  cross."  Kai  rd  iih  oiiftart  rdy  mXasofiltrnv  Uaarof  Konifymv 
tK^iptt  r6v  ahrtHf  eravpov '  fi  ii  Kaxia  tUv  KoXaornpiutv  i0*  iavr^  iKaeTov  iX  aiirHf  rtxTalvcrut,  iuvfl  nc 
ovea  {Uov  irntiwpyd^  c/crpoD  Ka'i  vvv  aUxivfi  i^66ovs  rt  iro»oJ-f  cut  itaOti  xaX^Ka  cal  ^cra^cXcfsf  ra) 
ro/taxtis  avavcTovi  ixovrot.  This  passage  shows  that  Christ  might  have  employed  tho  phrase 
without  any  known  reference  to  his  death ;  the  form  of  tho  expression  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passage  was  modified  after  his  death  upon  the  cross.  Bnt  John  tells  as  tiiat 
Christ  did  allude  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  use  of  tho  word  hxiftHv  (xii., 
33) ;  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was.  before  his  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  be- 
ing delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he  used  the  phrase  in  John.  The  passage  in  Ma^ 
tlicw,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  similar  sense ;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  agree  in  stating  that  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  Cf.  p.  228. 
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sidered  as  aii  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  formed 
part  of  one  oF  Christ's  exhortations  to  his  disciples  during  tbis  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appears 
to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis^ 
ciplos  were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  God. 
But  (v.  50)  no  extenial  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  salt  must  be  there,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  b^ore  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  within  them ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart.  *'  Have  salt  in 
yaunelves^  and  have  peace  one  with  another.** 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  Jlcld^  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  /It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varj'ing  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  Goo ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected; but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  sluml>ering 
Divine  consciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  raer- 
c'hant  seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long- 
ings, pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

\  200.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes.  (Luke,  xii.,  l.V 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  Hie  Adulteress. 
It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  who 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  autlior- 
ity  the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refused  to  interfere ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  ;  not 
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to  establish  outvi-ard  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  prpperly  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  law  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  outward  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  spliore, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  be  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions  ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  afler. 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.t 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  piivately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  lyt  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at- 

*  I  cannot  atrree  in  Sckleiermacher's  opinion  tliat  thii  was  onet'thoflo  wlioin  (/hriiit  had 
a«ked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  so,  Christ  would  donbtloss  havo  roplicd  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  othen,  that  hit  followers  must  be  prepared  to  renouucu  all  earthly  poHScssioos.  It  waa 
not  at  an  wonderful  that  a  man  who  recognised  in  Jesus  a  toarher  of  Divine  authority, 
sbonld  aak  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  brother,  who  may  have  also 
admitted  Christ's  authority. 

t  [There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  adidterous 
woman;  John,  viii.,  1-11.]  We  think,  both  from  internal  and  external  grounds,  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Liicke  on  the  passage) :  perhaps  its  insertion  there 
was  suggested  by  viii.,  15.  But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  If  invented  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  the  Marcionites  ;  but  in  that  case  it 
would  %ave  been  coloured  more  highly  with  opposition  to  tlio  Mosaic  law  ;  nor  could  an  in- 
vention of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  difficulties 
consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative  :  and  even  these  can  be 
readily  overcome.  As  to  the  account  in  Evang.  ad  Hebra:o$  (Eus.,  iii.,  39)  of  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether  it 
waa  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  ono  before  us  in  John,  or  of  the 
other  Vxxrant  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jeaos  (p.  211) ;  or  whether 
it  aroee  from  a  blending  of  the  two  together. 
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tontion,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  ground.  Tbey  pressed  tbe 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  out  of  the  sphere  of 
taw  into  that  of  morality^  which  was  properly  his  own.  Looking 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  "He  that  u 
without  sin  among  you,  let  Iiimjirst  cast  a  stone  at  her,** 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  character  of 
the  judge  is  of  ho  account ;  it  is  the  law  alone  that  judges.  But  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  (t .  e.,  tlie  sinner, 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  tlie  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;"  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  210.  Christ's  Intimations  of  the  Future, 
The  discoui-ses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal  to  m 
the  topic  on  which  his  thou gl its  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  critical 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  deatli  in  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ; 
yet  contemplathig  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  wfiich  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  tln>se 
vehement  emotions  of  soul  wliicli  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  "  It  isjinished .'" 

§  211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven,     (Luke,  xiii. 

18-21.) — Points  ()f  Agreement  and  Difference, — Compared  with  thr 

Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain,     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  ihi* 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.  Piercing  thr 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  rcrvolutionized  by  the  i>ower  «»f 
his  word.  A  total  change  in  the  disciples*  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparation  ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  tlie  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.  These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven,* 

*  Lake  gives  these  parables  in  the  connexion  we  have  maligned  to  tbcm.  In  If  Jttbev 
they  arc  placed  along  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  oo^*  agreeing;  in  tbe  om 
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Tlio  point  in  which  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  r)f  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within  ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  most  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
]>oint  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
more  intensive;  m  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  afler  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (ir., 
26).  **  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  lie  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  fitrth 
fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  t/ie  ear^  afler  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripc^  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sick- 
le, because  the  harvest  is  come,^*  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  die 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
God  designed  it  [they«//  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  aro 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  tho 
prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantive 
power  of  the  word  itself. 

§  212.   The  Fire  to  be  Kindled.— The  Baptism  of  Sufferings.— Christ- 
ianity not  Peace,  but  a  Sword.     (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 
"  I  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  will  I  (more),  if 

ymxuX  of  gcoer^l  bearing  apon  the  kiugtlom  of  God.    Ou  the  arrangement  of  the  parable*, 
cf.  p.  108. 

'  Tliii  parable  bean  the  andeniable  ftamp  of  originality  both  in  its  matter  and  form ;  to 
that  wo  cannot  consider  it  as  a  variation  of  one  of  the  other  parables  of  the  growing  seed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  in  the  different  narratives  of  the  same  disconrse  given  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion  and  another  another,  so  in  re- 
gard to  these  parables  illastrative  of  tho  itUeruive  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  Mark 
alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripening  corn,  omitting  tho  leetven ;  while  Matthew  and 
Luke  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  fimner. 
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t^  be  already  kindled  /"  As  he  had  compared  the  pervading  and  re- 
newing power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  so  here,  as  that  word 
sends  forth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  nature  and  bum 
out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — ^he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  un- 
quenchable flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  "  What  will  I  more  ?" 
says  he ;  *'  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  accomplished.'* 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  be  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  sufferings 
that  were  awaiting  him.  Those  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  which  he 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  a£9ictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  and  of  the  baptism  of  suffering  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  first  and  prepai*atory  one.  '*  I  Jtave  yet  a  baptism  [of  suffering]  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  be  accomplished.^''^ 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power ;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  death.  And  be 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  be 
would  leave  thorn  to  enjoy  outward  peace ;  far  from  it ;  the  truth  of 
God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
tions and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Gott.|  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dn»- 
cords  and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Christ  at  that  time  before 

*  To  "  immerse  himself  in  safferings." 

t  The  common  intcrpnitatiou  of  these  two  verses  (which  is  certainly  a  possible  one)  coc- 
iiders  the  two  membors  as  co-onlinate — W  ^iXw  as  correspondinf;  to  irwf  ffv»/\o^ai ;  and 
d  ijftt  di^dn  to  hai  ol  TtXceSf/ :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  bow  do  I  wish  it 
were  already  kindled  !  bat  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  saflTering  to  nndergo.  and  liuw  am  I 
pained  antil  it  be  fuliilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  fatnre.  And  in  a  certain  seiue. 
indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  tliat  the  iiro  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  duCbs 
yet  kindled ;  for  Uie  groat  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  prodace  in  humanity  had  not  ts 
yet  come.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  bnging  for  this  crisis;  far 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  by  the  consecration  of  his  suficrings.  But  we 
think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  corn,  that 
he  alluded  in  the  first  clause  to  what  had  been  done ;  the  fire  burned  already,  though  hut 
glimmering  iu  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  word  of 
eternal  life.  The  words  rt  ^t'Aw  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally ;  though,  as  we  have 
said,  the  other  rendering  is  not  imi>ossible  (Matt,  vii.,  14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  as 
the  n^adiiig  of  that  passage  is  doubtful).  The  ii  in  v.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  our 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  EutkymtHa  Zigahemn* 
The  word  cwixottai,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  ezpressimi  of  his  struggles  of  sonl 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  X  CC  Matt,  z.«  34,  seq. 
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hiB  eyes  the  efiects  subsequently  produced  every  where  by  Christianity 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

§  213.    The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  Observation.     (Luke, 

xviL,  20.) 
When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Gou 
should  appear,  he  assured  ihem,  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  ehow*^  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;•  "  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here  !  or,  ho  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kiiigdom  of  God 
is  among  you.**i 

3  214.  T/ie  personal  Return  of  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Day  of 
Judgment.     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.)  ' 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst  But 
(v.  23,  24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  ho  warned  them  against  this  danger.  "  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  bo  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach.'*t 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  2d)  that 
"  He  mnstjirst  sujfcr  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation  ;" 

"  Tbc  RDtithcfiis  is,  that  it  iwcqU  itself  invisibly,  so  m  to  bo  seen  only  by  the  eye  ot 
fuitli. 

t  The  words  nroi  ('^r»r  may,  iiifleeil,  moan  "within  you,"  u  tboy  are  crimuioul^'  inter 
prctud ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  porsons  addressed,  for  they  wero  as  yot  straiiu'crs  to 
the  kini^om  of  God.  thu  foundation  of  faith  not  baring  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  [las- 
■age,  thus  understood,  would  have  been  applicable  oidy  to  believers.  (Mirist  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstmction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  the  kiuf^dom  of  God  mu.*t  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  ho  would  have  wtnied  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  outward  ap 
pearmuce,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  ia}-ing  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in 
tlie  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Even*  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  them :  "  The  kingdom  of  Gu<i  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recosniize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near;  tlie  king- 
dom (tf  God  ha»  come  in  my  ministry :  and  all  that  believe  on  me  bclont^  to  it."  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees  ;  he  always  i»uinted  oat  to  tliem 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Cf.  Matt.,  xii.,  S8  -.  and  p.  LMl,  seq. 

X  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  ii)llow  the  onalr^py  of  earthly 
manifestations ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder  bcUeving  dogmatists  from 
aecking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  ckMely  to  the  letter 
of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  hare  had  uo  ado- 
quato  intoitioa  of  its  precise  nature. 
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and  that,  whon  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  pre- 
cede the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares, 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  ono 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  Hi:} 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  tlie  character  of  the  final  decision  ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  he 
rovealed  ;  "  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left"  (to  the  judgment  of  God;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  "  Left  "i  where.  Lord  ?*' 
He  replied,  *'  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  will  the  eaglts  he  gath- 
ered togethcr''^\  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

§  215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Christ's  Coming  (Luke,  xii.,  .*>G- 
48):  to  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. —  The  importunate  Widov, 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occnsion,  when  suiTOunded  by  a  larger  circle  of  disciplc«, 
Christ  exhorted  tlic  fuithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  r*-- 
tum  from  his  glory  in  Leaven  and  demand  sin  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  eaniestly  lie  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempt^  in 
determine  the  precise  ti/nc  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  woul«l 
break  into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  in^hl  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watch.f  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  refiMcnce  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  ail 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledjrc 
be  nnt  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  deci<le  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  wuiild 

•  Sec  below,  where  wc  speak  of  Cbrint's  last  disooanics. 

t  Luke,  xvii.,  37,  gives  the  nataral  connexion  of  these  words ;  in  Matt.,  xxiv.,  28,  tfacy 
mre  pinced  with  many  other  similar  passages  referring  to  this  last  crisii. 
t  It  is  clear  that  Paul  had  Uicse  words  of  Chriat  in  view  in  1  Theia.,  t.,  i. 
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judge  between  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xviii.,  1,  seq.) ; 
and  to  seek  sapport  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  pcrsoveiing  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  ?  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail ;  *'He  will 
ave/tge  them  speedily'^  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  genuine  confvrcga- 
tion  of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Chiist's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  of 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  time.t 

§  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion. —  TJie  Strait  Gate  and  the  Narrow 
Way, — Heathen  admiUed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  (Luke,  xiii., 
24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superiicial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  applied  ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  sclf-sac- 
rilice,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  counot  see  a  clear  corrcKpondcnce  between  Luke,  xviii.,  1,  and  what  follows.  Tiic 
wliole  passage  exhorts  to  confidence  in  Ood's  jnstice,  no  matter  what  wrong  we  niny  soc 
done ;  not  to  praying  alwaytt ;  for  constant  prayer  has  another  aim  and  object.  It  is  pre- 
sQppoBod  tliat  those  who  are  addressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  heavenly  Father  ;  hut 
tliey  arc  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  bo  delayed. 

t  Luke,  xviii..  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  connexion ;  we  moyt 
remember  the  various  applications  of  which  the  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man" 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indefiuiteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  cither 
to  his  spiritual  or  his  personal  self-manifestation  in  the  progress  of  human  aflairs  and  of  tliu 
Chnroh.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  ground  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  the  passage  was 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and  fro  in  perplexity  of  opinion  about 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  The  prophetic  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paul 
presupposes  tliat  intimations  of  the  same  had  been  thrown  out  by  Jesus.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  words  were  transferred  from  some  otlicr  connexion  in  which  Christ  really 
spuko  of  bis  second  advent,  than  that  they  wore  thus  modified  at  an  after  period. 
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and  toilsome  way.*  *'  Many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  he  aUt^ 
Not  those  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heart  or 
the  will,  to  fulfil  tlie  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denia]. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan* 
ing  under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  he  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  tliose  that  love — in  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  and 
the  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  dispoisition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  nlight  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  him,  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in. 

§  217.  TJic  Signs  of  the  Times.  (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 
Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  learn 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
be  heat ;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  histont* 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching^ 
judgments  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  p^iiilt  (v.  5G),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  thcisc  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  thcni 
hypocrites f  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  tlie 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  the  ability  ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  the  future  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
limes,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.j: 

-  Cf.  p.  23C.  t  Cf.  p.  202. 

t  Ct*.  Matt.,  xvi.,  I.  In  a  very  Rimilar  discourae  the  Pharisect  demaoded  a  sis^n  fitim 
h(>Hven  to  accredit  his  ealiin:^ ;  he  told  thom  severely,  tiiat  if  they  wonld  only  consider  tbe 
Bi^ii  of  his  ichi'/c  vuivifcftation,  in  connexion  with  Uie  signs  (^ven  by  God  in  the  eveuti  (^ 
the  times,  tlif*y  woald  make  no  such  demand.  Tlicy  euald  farctel  Uie  weather  fma  the 
cIoikIh  and  sky  ;  but  would  not  sec  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  comiog  ch- 
sis,  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  Qod.  '  This  fallen  gencratioo  seeks  a 
sign  from  heaven,  hut  no  sii^'n  shall  be  given  to  it  bat  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah;  die 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Ninevites,  the 
Divine  JudLonciits  over  their  corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent.'  His  manifestation  wu 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coming  ftom  it.    He 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  /• 
When  thou  goest  unth  thine  adversary^'^  &c.  (v.  58).  (Why  must  an-  * 
other  point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  GoD,i 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deservcdf — 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

$  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected,  (Luke,  xiii.,  1-5.) 
Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as  types 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
Ae  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
'  contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging  justice  of 
GrOD,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.§  In  answering 
therp,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
diat  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  persons  in 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,     (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 
The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

cmDs  them  hypocrite*  because,  fi>r  want  of  a  right  ipirit,  they  v^uld  not  see  the  signi  be- 
ibre  their  eyes ;  which  very  fact  was  the  canse  of  their  seeking  a  sij^  from  heaven.  This 
ii  Tcry  similar  to  the  discoarso  in  Lake,  and  Christ  might  yery  well  have  uttered  both  in 
separate  but  similar  connexions.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  though 
not  so  obrioos  in  Luke.  To  be  sure,  the  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately  alter  the  un- 
faiatorical  neeond  feeding  of  4000,  but  the  question  in  xvi.,  1,  afforded  a  very  suitable  occa- 
noQ  for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  245,  or  a  different 
one.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

*  It  is  true  that  v.  57  will  admit  of  Schlciermacher'g  interpretation,  viz.,  "  That  which 
tkey  might  know  of  themselves  fW>m  within  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  without." 
Bat  does  not  what  follows  presuppose  that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
timei  the  true  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  could  easily  decide  for  them- 
■ehrea  what  Kne  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgments  of  God. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

X  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke,  xii.,  58,  59,  and  in  ita 
pfoper  connexion ;  but  not  in  Matt,  v.,  25,  26.  Cf.  p.  233.  It  is  obvious  that  the  passage 
fau  no  reference,  8f  has  been  crrooeoosly  supposed,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death. 

V 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  Christ  showed  that  no 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  re- 
pentance and  faith  ;  that  change  of  nature  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran- 
sient and  superficial.  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is  used 
is  the  one  impor^nt  clement ;  and  their  bearing  towards  Christ's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  En- 
tertain for  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this :  "  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  be 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.'**  The  subordinate  point  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former,  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  must 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

*  There  is  no  a]losion  in  Lake,  zvi.,  31.  to  Christ's  resnrrection ;  a  proof  that  it  fau  been 
transmitted  pare,  especially  as  sacfa  a  bearing  could  easily  have  been  given  to  it,  as  wss 
done  in  Matthew  on  the  "  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  De  Wette  has  remarked  this.  SdU 
the  passage  contains  a  reason  for  Christ's  non-appearance  after  his  resurrection  to  those 
who  conld  not  be  broaght  to  believe  on  him  during  the  period  of  his  pnblic  ministry  on  eartli. 

t  The  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Straun)  ttiat  this  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  consequences  in  another  worid,  but  only 
of  the  opposite  conditions  of  human  life,  poverty  and  wealth;  and  of  the  removal  of  soth 
inequalities  in  the  next  life.  It  in  pretended  thut  the  parable  is  founded  on  the  Ebionitish 
doctrine  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  mentcnioos ;  and,  ac 
cordingly,  that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  conditions 
here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lazarus  bore  his  sufl'erings ;  that  it  docs  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  mau; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  snfFer  for  his  sins,  but  that 
it  was  now  his  turn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.  But  (1 } 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  tlie  rich  man's  door  for  s 
morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving  from  dogs  tifc  tendance  which  man  refused — is  not  this 
the  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  ?  Miscr>'  lay  at 
his  door;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  eiyoymects. 
(2.)  The  sentence,  "  Tkou  in  thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  things,  and  now  .  .  thou  art  t4tf- 
mented,'*  implies  the  cause  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sought  Iiis  highest  good  in  earthly  things 
snd  stifled  all  the  higher  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  now,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  sense . 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity'  more  pow<*r- 
fully  witliin  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  conuin  the  trutli  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  due  lu  the 
mUure  of  the  future  life.  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  those 
sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Mom 
and  the  proplveU  would  not  have  taught  them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  m.  themselves ; 
the  expres8k)n  conkl  only  apply  to  thQ  rich  man's  ponait  fk  plcasore,  and  want  of  bve  fir 
hii  neighbour.    (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Ltxanu'f  state  of  heart ;  Intt  then  be  ii 
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§  220.  Persecutions  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 
Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
had  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his  miracles  (Luke,  ix.,  9) ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  lit  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
'*  fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  ho  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have,  been  characteristic 
of  the  "fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ;  whether  they  be- 
longed* to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith, 
or  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.  Christ's  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  m  foil  to  the  rich  man,  not  the  chief  %are.  Moreover,  the  contraat  that  ia  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Dives,  and  the  relation  in  which  be  ia  made  to  atand  to  Abraham,  indicate 
tfamt  be  was  intended  to  represent  a  pioas  man,  suffering  during  his  life  on  earth,  and  bear- 
ing his  afflictions  witfi  religioas  resignation.  Perhaps,  in  the  original  fonn  of  the  parable, 
■everal  pouits  were  more  prominently  Immgfat  oot  Aan  they  are  in  the  aocoant  of  it  which 

I  to  OS. 
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craft  and  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner ;  he  heid  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
GrOD  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jerusalem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  '^  Go  tell  thatjbx,  behold,  I 
cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  (i.  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shall  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Nevertheless^  I  must  go  on  with  my  labour^  to-day  and  to- 
morrow;^ and  the  day  following  I  go  away^for  it  cannoi  he  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  JerusalemJ'X 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city— t.  e.,  the  ruling  party 
there— was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

$  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria,    (Luke,  xvii.,  11,  seq.; — 

Inhospitality  of  certain  Samaritans. — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples. 

(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed. 

-^Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Leper.     (Luke,  xvii.,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  Samaria,,'} 

as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.     The 

seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans.     A  few  of 

them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  certain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

*  To  give  a  complete  sense  to  v.  33,  wc  must  (with  the  Peschito)  insert  ipYdiarSai,  or 
■ome  like  word,  after  avpiov. 

t  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition;  the  preceding  verse  says  what  u  dene:  this, 
what  must  be  done :  fiti  nt — implyini,'  a  ruling  Providence.  "  Do  not  tliiuk  that  any  human 
power  can  shorten  my  miuistr>' ;  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  alic^  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jemsalem." 

X  The  verses  following  (34,  35)  are  found,  also,  in  Matt,  xxiii.,  37-39.  The  qaestion  is.  U 
which  place  do  they  ariginalljf  belong  1  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap- 
pear entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Lake),  appears  to  piDvr 
that  the  words  were  spoken  al  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  &  <hkos  htiw  does  not  nr 
cessarily  designate  the  Temple  ;  and  hcnco  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the  words  wbeo 
leaving  Galilee ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  be 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  connexioo  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have 
led  U}  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  tliis  place.  $  Cf.  p.  179. 

li  As  all  that  is  foond  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one  journey,  it  v 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  from 
the  "  messengcru"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  ftom  the  confidence 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  eificacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54),  which  implies  that  tfaey  were  at  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  verse  53  of  the  aending  oat  of  messen- 
gers, without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  diis 
is  a  fragmentar>'  account,  separate  from  the  narrative  of  the  ouMion  of  the  Seventy,  tervet 
to  confinn  the  veracity  of  the  latter. 
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to  entertain  them  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zobedeo,  with  a  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love — probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  *^Lord,  toilt  thou 
Oiat  we  command  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them^  even  as  Elicu 
did  /"  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  *'  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  yo  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  be 
actuated  ?"     And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.t  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  grati- 
tude was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice.^ 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  were 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in- 
spection. Of  all  the  ten,  oply  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  heart 


*  Namely,  not  to  call  jadgmenta  down  upon  the  enomiea  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  leek 
thoir  lalvation ;  the  spirit  of  love  ami  mercy,  sympathizing  with  those  that  err  from  miat»> 
ken  zeal ;  as  Jesas  himself  had  distinguished  the  sin  against  the  6on  of  Man  from  that 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cf.  p.  327,  243.  They  should  have  known  that  his  miracles  were 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  ponish.    Cf.  p.  134. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ's  former  reception  among  the  Samaritam 
proves  nothing  agaiiist  the  veracity  of  the  narrative ;  it  only  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  tiie  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

I  Of  course  wo  do  not  pretend  to  proce  that  tliis  event  (Lake,  xvii.,  11)  necessarily  falli 
in  the  chronulugical  place  in  which  we  give  it. 

$  There  are  several  obscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  turn 
hack  (▼.  15)  t  Schieiermaeher  supposes  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  lepers  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrifices  ;  that  the  Jetrs  might 
have  expected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there ;  but  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan  sense  of  tlie  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Gcrizim,  and 
therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  not 
have  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  without 
being  greater,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  us  suppose  the  case 
thus :  the  Samaritan,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  and  ad- 
mitted tiie  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  tlie  account  that  all  the  ten  went  togetlier.  But  his  ardent  grati- 
tude could  not  wait  for  Christ's  arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  pricst'a 
certificate,  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  the  way,  and  expreti 
his  thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prob* 
able  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  soon  after  leaving  the  village,  and  tiie 
:iamuritan,  fall  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
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ahown  by  the  Jews.     This  simple  example  was,  in  &ct,  a  type  of  the 
conduct  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


CHRIST'S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
.   DEDICATION. 

§  223.  His  Statement  of  the  Proof  of  his  Messiahship. — His  Onenw 
with  the  Father,— He  defends  his  Words  Jhm  the  Old  Testament. 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  "How  long  wilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense  1 
If  thou  be  the  Christy  tell  us  plainly*'  We  do  not  kfiow  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  wc 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  i:» 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  •*  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  WTiat  use 
to  repeat  it  1  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  bad 
you  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
My  sheept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

*  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  holds  a  sabordinate  place ;  the  prominent  feature  ii  the 
roDtraat  between  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  aud 
tills  fact  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impugn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile :  ii 
bears  no  mark  of  improbability,  and  its  position  in  the  historical  account  of  the  journey  ii 
perfectly  natural  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those  points  in 
which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  others  comparatively  into  the  back 
ground ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wisb 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  grouiul 
for  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  invention.  This  much  against  Ha$e,  who  exprcsief 
himself,  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  Straiu», 

t  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words  Km$is  dwt  iyn  (v. 
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I  graut  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
Hhall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  (t.  e,,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
der which  they  will  reach,  in  safety,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father ;  I  and  tJie  Father  are 
oner 

We  understand  by  the  **  oneness*'  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  mi^ht  not  have  been 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im- 
passable gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  Gt)D,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  '*  If," 
said  he,  "  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  (e.^.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (o^rl^M) ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God,**  The  Jews  had 
not'directly  taken  ofience  at  his  calUng  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his'saying,  **  I  am  one  with  the  Father  ;**  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 

36)  are  genoine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  coDversation  took  place  shortly  after  the 
otlier,  and,  therefore,  that  the  joomey  to  Ghililee  and  back  conld  not  have  oocorred  between 
them.  Bot  it  would  not  be  at  all  deciaive  to  that  effect ;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to  the 
parable  frequently,  and  thos  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of  this  argument  which  Slraua  {Z^-  Aafl.,  i,  536)  has 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tubinger  Zeitschrift,  1836,  it,  89) :  "Jesus  ased  this  line  of  argument 
to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  the  Son  of  Gkkl  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  hi»  Munak- 
skip,  and  who  coald  not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Mettiak  was  so  called,  tiiat 
he  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  oonnezion  in 
which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  *not  offended  because  Christ 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Messiah  had  a  right,  but  because  they  believed 
him  to  claim  more  than  any  crteUure  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiahship  that  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God  without 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Christ's  concluding  sentence  (v.  36)  implied  that  if  any 
one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much  more  the  privilege  of  one  haUowed  by  God, 
and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  t.  e.,  of  the  Messiah ;  thus  preiuppoting  hia  own  Meiaiah- 
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iDg,  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  hii  worda,  they  might,  from  hi» 
toarki^  know  and  believe  that.He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JE8U8  IN  PEBiEA  (BETHABABA). 

§  224.  His  Decision  on  the  Question  of  Divorce. — Celibacy.     (Matt, 

xix,  2-12 ;  Mark,  x.,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Perwa,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always  found,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  depailure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recognize  Jesus  as  high- 
er than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time— were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.!  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  whicli  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  vnth  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount|)  that  mar- 

■hip.  The  argument  is,  therefore,  rather  a  conelusio  a  minori  ad  maju*  than,  as  Ktm 
thinki,  an  apagogic  one. 

*  John,  z.,  40.  Thii  brief  itay  in  Pema  is  intimated  also  in  Matt.,  xix.,  1 ;  for  vhst- 
OTer  sense  is  pat  upon  the  words  di  rd  8pta  1%  *lovialas,  it  is  expressly  said  tliat  Christ 
went  nipav  rod  'lopidvov.  What  is  said  in  Mark,  x.,  1,  t.  c,  that  he  went  throogh  Peres  to 
Judea.  appears  to  conflict  with  the  original  account  of  the  jonmey,  as  given  in  Lake.  Com 
paring  Matt,  xix.,  1,  seq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  1,  seq.,  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related  took 
place  partly  daring  Christ's  stay  in  Perssa,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jcrasalem 
into  Jodea. 

t  Cf.  Micbaelis  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii.,  $  ISO.  t  Of.  p.  833. 
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riage  is,  according  to  its  idea^  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  [^*  they  twain 
are  one  flesh'*}.  As  it  was  his  work  every  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu« 
tion  by  God,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together ;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was'  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation had'to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  **  What,  therefore,  God  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  bf  it) 
katA  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  amnder.'*  Upon  this  they  asked, 
*'  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce t"  He  replied,  **  Moses^  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand-point  of  the  nature) ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.^* 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal. 
(Gal.,  iii.,  19.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
•*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all.*' 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praising  those  viho  were  incapable  of  realizing  the  Christian  idea  of 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditioual  one) 
of  a  single  life.  We  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alarm  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
.  difficult  would  be  made  ^asy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indispensahle,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  €rOD.  In 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  marriage;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  kingdom  of  GrOD  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Christ's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in 
this  sense  could  ho  have  spoken  of  celibacy  ^' for  the  kingdom  ofHeaverC* 
sake  ;**  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  effort,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  "  Blessed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  &c., 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describees 
an  existing  state  of  facts :  *'  Thire  are  some  eunuchs,^*  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.  It  involves  his  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  aa  necessity  may  require. 

§  225.  The  Blessing  of  Little  Children.  (Luke,  xviii.,  15-17  ;  Matt., 
xix.,  13-15 ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Pera^a,  where  ho  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  ^'  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,**  He  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;  adding,  *'  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein.**.  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
siatent  with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  s^lf-seeking  spirit 
vvhich  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
a»  an  iirvisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence  :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
Ihere  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  tlie  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
by  making  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  sel^  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  after  its  original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in  human 
nature. 

*  Precisely  the  samo  spirit  as  was  demanded  in  the  sayings  of  Christ  alluded  to  on  p. 
225.  seq.  , 

t  The  belief  that  reason  is  self-sufficient  wonld  utterly  unhinge  the  Christian  worid.  and 
cause  its  life  to  assume  forms  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  Christian  principles  have 
created.    It  would,  indeed,  cause  a  contest  of  life  and  death. 
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§  226.    Christ^i  Convenatiam  with  the  rich  Ruler  rf  the  Sjfnagogue 

(young  man?).     (Matt.,  six.,  16-24;.  Mark,  x«,  17,  seq. ;    Luke, 

xviii;,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  ruler*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  who 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous>  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  **  Gvod  Master^  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  li/ef" 

Christ  replied,  **  Why  caUeit  thou  me  good  1\  none  is  good  save  one, 
tliat  is,  God.'*  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra* 
tional  beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
ho  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  ho  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

•  Artx)rding  to  Luke  aii  iipxitv,  which  might  also  moan  "  a  member  of  the  Sauhetlrim; ' 
hot  as  Christ  was  at  Percea,  it  was  more  jirobably  "  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue."  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  he  was  a  "young  man,"  which  docs  not  suit  Tery  well  with  his  arrogant 
language  "All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  It  is  true,  the  words  Ik  vutriijus  ^v 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatic,  but  the  authorities  for  retaining  them  preponderate;  their 
omission  may  have  been  caused  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allude.  Although  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  was  a  youth,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dis- 
(»urso  appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-righteoai  coofidenre 
founded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  youth  up. 

t  iMckmann  reads,  W  fit  iputras  irtpl  tov  iyaOod :  ui  iarh  b  ayaOdi.  Even  if  thia  be  the  true 
reading,  De  lVelte'»  explanation,  which  seems  to  mo  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it  It  may  be  thus  interpreted  :  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good  7  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  learn  what  is 
go(xl ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  (Midler.  Lchre  v.  d.  Siiode,  p.  80,  gives,  is 
the  tlioaght  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  from  communion  with  him  who  alcme  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  tlie  good ;"  thus  making  the  sense  about  the  same  ai 
in  the  commou  reading.)  *'  Thou  conldst  then  answer  the  question  for  thyself.  Bat  since 
thou  askest  me.  then  know,"  &.c.  But  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  *'  good"  wu 
a  stumbling-block. 
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to  him  witlumt  inourring  die  thu^  of  selMeiBcation.  We  infor  this 
from  tlie  hct  of  the  answvr  itselC  and  mbo  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questkmer.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  wa» 
Tainly  tnudng  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu> 
mility ;  and  it  was  preciselT  these  defects  which  Christ  suggesto^l  Kt 
him,  by  declining  for  kimsfif  the  epithet  **  good.** 

In  regard  to  the  Aubeequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  once 
answer  the  ruler*s  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  commandments,  t.  e.,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense  * 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  t^is  would  secure  eternal  life ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  tbe  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  jwstitia  rtri7i>  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  suck  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higtier  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  fbllows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  **If  thou  wilt  enter  info  lift,  keep  the  com* 
mandments  ;**  implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  God,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  tbe  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  his 
wilful  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  wliicli  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  All  these  hare  Iheptjrotn  rnt/  ynuth 
upy  When  he  adds,  **  Wfiat  lack  I  yet  ?"  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  **  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treos- 
uro  (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Gon,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me,** 

*  Ai  quoted  Luke,  xviii..  20. 

t  It  it  a  question  wbeUier  the  form  given  by  Lake  ic  not,  that  which  mott  accurately 
expresfloi  Christ's  meaning.  Matthew  has  it,  "  If  thoa  wilt  be  perfrrt ;"  but  even  hen^ 
could  not  be  intended  a  perfection  superior  to  the /w(/??men/ of  the  law  ;  for.  acconling  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection ;  and,  moreover,  the  sul>fln(]ucnt  ox* 
prcssioos  of  the  disciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of  heart  which 
all  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  eternal  life.  A  misumlerstandtng  of  ^his  ronvnrsatioii 
of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  ^e  fulfilment  of  the  law,  f .  e.,  (he  perfonntttwe 
(^  duty,  and  moral  perfection ;  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  flrst 
ages  df  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  the  passage  mom 
ourrectly  *,  not  so  much  in  his  beautiful  treatise  "Quu  Dirt*  Salv.,'*  as  in  his  Strom.,  ill., 
449.  He  says  on  Matt,  xix.,  31 :  iXkYXt*^  r^  ttmncAlttv^v  M  rd  ird^at  rd(  hroMt  U  vtornr^t 
rmiptiKivtu,  ob  ydp  irnrXiTpwra  to-  ieyawltmt  t49  ^Xiyv/oy  4^  Uvr^  •  T6rt  6i  M  rs5  KVplev  nvrtXtiV" 
v^i&MS,  iividaKsro  di*  iydintv  luraiti^itau 
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Christ  commands  him  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  without  delaying  Co 
care  for  his  possessions ;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
general  thought :  '*  The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest,  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom." 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  oWn  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.  The  Danger  of  Wealth.  (Matt,  xix.,  22,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  22. 
seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  '*  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;'^ 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  ^*Itis  easier  for  a  camd^^  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbcjle ;  the  words  of  v.  26,  **  With  men  this  is  impossible  (t.  ^.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  h%ii  with  God  all  things  are  possible,**  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  \Vorld.  Some  of  the  hearers  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  '\Who,  then,  can 
hesgvedr* 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apoistlos,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implyins: 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  narrative,  as  given  in  our  Goepels,  that  form  of  it  whirh 
appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hehr^cos,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  whicl^  some  points  arc  contracted  and  others  uuhistorically  dilated ;  e.  ^.,  Chrift, 
instead  of  throwing  oat  a  single  thoaght  to  excite  the  roan's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  full 
explanation  (thongh  a  correct  one).  "  DixU  ad  evm  alter  divitum  (whether  tcvrral  rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  tliis  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magifter. 
quid  Ixmam  faciens  vivam  ?  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fac  (an  imitation  of 
Christ's  saying  that '  in  love  hoth  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled').  Retpondit  ad 
eum:  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  ccndc  omnia  qua  possides,  et  divide  pauperibus  et  vent,  seqvert 
me.  Ctepit  autem  dives  scalpere  caput  guum  (cloariy  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  in ;  although  such  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  spuriousness :  their 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  tho  fancy  is  apparent).  £i 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus  .*  Quojnodo  dicis :  legem  feci  et  prophet€u,  quoniam  scriptum  at  in 
lege:  diliget  proximum  tuum  »icut  te  ipsum,  et  ecce,  muUifratres  tuuflii  Abraham,  amiciti 
sunt  steroare,  morienies  pra  fame  et  domus  tua  pUna  est  muUis  bonis  et  non  egrtiiiur 
amfsino  isliquid  exeaad  eos,'* 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  also  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

"  The  things^*  said  Christ,  "  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possi- 
ble with  God  J'  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  powers,  he  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  Gtod.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure  ' 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  "  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  us?  La,  we  have  le/l  all 
andjbllowed  thee*^\  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise :  **  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house^  or  parents^ 
or  brethren  f  or  wife,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting, '^  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ers—everlasting life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  Ileign  toith  Christ, 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  "  sit  upon  twelve  thrones ,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of^IsraeV* 
The  word  **  judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,**  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  comlexion  of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  ^ 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
(/hrist  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament;!  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  be  developed  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  vr\\\.,  26,  sapports  this. 

t  The  form  of  the  qaestion  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (xix.,  27)  implies  a  looking  fiir 
reward  on  his  part  But  had  this  been  his  object  in  putting  it,  Christ  would  have  more 
emphatically  reproved  it 

t  CC  p.  235.  VarioQS  passages  of  Panl  (1  Cor.,  vi,  9,  &c.)  presoppose  such  sayings  of 
Christ.     • 
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the  Head,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  becaose  its  dominion  b  to  be  oniTersaL  This  is  to 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  ^'judges"  and 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled" — ^but  in  an  exalted  sense — ^in  the  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS  IN   BETHANY. 

§  229.  The  Family  of  Lazarus.— Martha  and  Mary  ;  their  diferaU 
Tendencies.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Penea,  where  he  found 
BO  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisten 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Lnke 
has  lefl  us  a  doscription  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisters,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex- 
alted gnest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  hia  presence  so  richly  oflSsred ;  while  her 
more  spiritual  sistcT,  Mar}',  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
ho  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  genei-al 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  this  intimacy.  It  is  true. 
Lake  (x.,  38)  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  village ;  the  account  transiuitted  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  nam-' 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  definitencss  to  the  narrative.  The  event  itself,  as  a  very  sii- 
nificant  one,  had  been  faithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  animportant  lo 
the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  is  true,  the  position  of  the  passairc. 
in  the  account  of  Christ's  lost  journey  to  Jerusalem,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  account  itself 
minijles  two  journeys  together,  as  i.s  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  as.  Ife 
Wetfc  has  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  accooiit  he  had  received,  which 
gave  him  no  information  alniut  the  lotiality :  this  last  we  must  learn  from  John.  Tl»e  proh 
abilities,  in  rccard  to  time,  arc  favourable  to  our  supposition.  The  nndcsigned  roiori- 
dence,  therefore,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  the  description  of  the  family.  &c.,  is  a  stnnig  proof 
of  credibility.  Strauss,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazarus  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason ;  Lake's  oVject  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the  mentiQD  of  Lasanu  was,  tberc- 
ibre,  not  at  all  necessary. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  nciany  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers  :  "Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
hut  one  thing  is  needful  ;*  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  liuman  effort),  which 
shall  not  he  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  he  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  o^  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  as- 
cribes superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
IS  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back -ground. 

§  230.  T/iC  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;  Christ* s  Reply  to  the  Messengers 
who  informed  him  of  U.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Pcnea,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviojir  of  it,  doubtless  in  thf;hopc  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gavf*  this  consolation,  at  leaHt,  to  the  sis- 
lera — that  their  brother  should  not  be  siparated  from  tlicm  by  death ; 
although  its  true  4mport  was  nr»t  obvious  until  aftenvani :  "  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  hut  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  he  glorified  therehyy 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  vifw  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  1  and  was  the  object  of  bis 
message  simply  to  cons^ile  the  sisters  with  the  assi/tance  tliat  the  mercy 

*  This  cUnse  is  wtatioff  in  CoA.  Caniab.,  and  ocber  Lttin  uthoritiea ;  bat  ooChiiK;  woaM 
be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  left  oat;  far  "tfast  good  part  wUch  cauxit  be  loot"  is 
the  "one  thin^"  to  whi'^h  lif;  shoold  be  sapremelj  dercAed,  in  oontrast  with  the  "naojr 
tiunn"  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  Bsiiid. 

Y 
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and  power  of  God  would  bo  glorified  in  theraselvefi  and  tboir  brother, 
by  .saving  the  latter  from  d^atb]  Was  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  messace, 
*'  Tbat  tlie  Soh  might  be  glorified,"  added  by  tbe  Evangelist  himself, 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ *8  words  1 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  forekuow,  iu- 
fallibly,  iu  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  tbe 
disease ;  it  mai/  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  Necessarily  fatal,  althougli  it  after-vanl 
tot>k  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  somethiq«v 
else  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  bis  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  ot' 
mere  symptoms ;  he  could  not  have  mocked  his  fiicnds  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  thcrefoiv. 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  tbe  Dirice 
nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  lie 
sure,  it  is  jMwiblc  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  slijuU 
lie  saved  from  sickHVst,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  bis  reply, 
altliough  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  vri*ji 
alisolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  rvp:y  v«> 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  di^tres- 1 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  fn^n  apparent  or  real  do  alb,  in  ,:ise 
the  latter  weiv  of  slu»rt  duration ;  and  Christ  may,  thorer*..ri ,  ':.y-' 
wished  to  av«>id  pivsenling  the  luiked  idea  of  ilralh  in  his  ^vori*^  \.\ 
the  partial  anibiijuity  of  his  laniua«;e  may  also  have  been  liosi;;:::*:  * 
test  the  faith  *»f  the  sisters.  It  is  possihli?  thiLt  with  this  \:vw  "i«e  i*- 
lered  the  words  •*  xTtp  r/^r  ^oSrjc  rov  i^fcr,"  r.iid  st.>]»ped  :h -rr.  :rr 
rest  being  (pv^ssibly)  added  by  the  Evanire]ist. 

j'lts  in  rtiZtt'ii  ft'  /.'.     ^Ji.'Jm.  xi.,  11,  soo. 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  doiernjined  Jesus  :  ♦  ':e..-.e  Ptrii.  *.•.?- 
his  labours  had  l»een  so  fi-uitful.  Still,  he  rL!r.i;:iod  tliero  :-.v. .  i^vi  •■ 
G),  continuing  his  ministry.  l>i:i  although  his  er^ui^e  wi?  :ius  ir-.--: : 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  ihar  t:.e  rcsul:  \v :■-.:".  :  -.  r.-ii.-:  :.- 
happiest  religit»us  ejects  up.»n  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  veiy  evening  ».>:': he  rerur :  f  :':..  -  ^^i.,  ^> 
thai  Lazarus  died,  ^^^lat  comfort  euuld  Ci-rist's  er.r  .-v.r.^  ^-^  ^  '._r  r-  irr 
now  afford  them  I  The  word  of  propjise  scciEtd  :  '.-:  -:  i.:  ^.: 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  :;:e  F-::h:'.:*  ■:s.l  7r.  ■  t- 
w ord .  w h i c  h  they  h ad  nevi  r  setui  c*.  m  e  t o  i:  au  i: :. : .  V 1 1:  ;  -  f. .  •  r-  * 
feelincs  must  have  strus:>:led  for  the  masrery  in  their  reins  iln>: 
ihey  sent  a  secor.d  messoncer  to  the  Saviour.*  or  tie  "inrr  "-**ci2» 
*  John's  DOC  mentioaia;  ft  lecuod  aaesMager  t.  12   ^ei  wc  ptore  tt.4i  -i^^^^  ««  i^ 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  *'  slept/'  they  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  recovery.* 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  **LazJrw  is  dead  ;  and 
I  am  giod  for  your  sokes  that  I  was  not  there,  so  the  intent  ye  may 
believe'^  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asserting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  mi^ht  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reason^,  be  i-ojoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  Aith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
<»f  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  po>vor  afterward ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Chrst  made  use  of  his  ^ic/^r-natural  power ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  wero  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  re » son, 
too,  he  did  not  rure  all  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  3leasiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  tlie 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16) ;  and, 
iii  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  api)eared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  compare  himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  the  earth  during  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

Uoreover.  when  John  ii  giving  any  instance  of  the  exercise  of  Christ's  supcrnatnral  knowl- 
f'Jgc.  be  t;enorally  intimates  it  iu  some  way ;  here  he  gives  no  such  intimation.  When 
(^irist  told  tlio  disciples  that  Lazaros  "  slept/'  tlioy  understood  his  words  in  a  natural 
sense ;  and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thought  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
sifter*.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  language  is  not  such  as  would  be  useil  by 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  profniuenee  to  tlie  sapomatoral. 

*  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been  restored  by 
Christ ;  they  knew.  also.  Uiat  "  sleep"  was  a  common  image  of  death  ;  yet  their  misunder- 
standing is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some  suppose ;  nor  does  it  tliro^r  the  least  shade 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5 ;  of.  p.  294,  299.  A  similar  figure,  Lake,  xl,  33 :  Tho  light  that  cannot  but 
C£  p.  tS8,  S4e. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,*  •*  Are  there  not  twche 
hours  in  the  rlay  1  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day  Jie  ttumhieth  not,  be- 
cause he  seelh  the  light  of  this  world '^  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  •'  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night 
he  stumhleth,  hecautc  their  is  no  light  in  him"  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  wli^n  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  \o 
choose  their  way  with  cautvon,  leSt  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  wa8  to  become  independent  within  them,  8u 
fiir  that  they  should  not  need  tins  sensible  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  In 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the 
World. 

^  232.  The  Death  of  Lazarus,— Christ  s  Conversation  witli  Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  34\ — Jesus  Weeps  (v.  35). 
The  intelligence  of  Christ^s  approach  to  Betik^ny  reached  Maitha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.     Mary,  lost  in  ^ef,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.     The  former  went  out  \o  meet  the  Sav- 
iour;  and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  nighty  worlw. 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hopo  bean«d  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.     "  Lord,  hadst  thou  hcen  litre, 
my  brother  had  not  died  ;  but  I  know  that  even  woir.  irhatsoetrr  thoa 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  frive  it  thcc^     .losus  replied,  "  T//y  Itroih- 
er  shall  rise  again  /*'  referring  directly  to  her  own  word;*,  and  ncr  lo 
the  future  resurrection;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  cousolatioj. 
he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  tenns.     He  wiabe<i 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  Ijinguagc,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  interi-ii])ted  him.     His  langiiapfe 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assuraiicr 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised  ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;"  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.     Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.     He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  "/  afn  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believcth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead^  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  helicveth  in 
me  shall  never  die.**     He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  ^*  Believ- 
est  thou  thisV*     He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 
*  The  wordB  are  enigmatical  without  tiiia  allusion ;  with  it,  tbey  are  plain. 
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t]ie  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  which  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  afler  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah — 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  giief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jc»sus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
had  done;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  **  Lard,  tftJiou  Jiadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died  J*  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizitig  in  her  sorrow,  could  • 
not  refrain  from  teai-s. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  $ure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all  * 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta-  \ 
tion,  the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com-  * 
passionate  heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
gnef  itself.  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.  And  wc 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Man  as  well  as  Goo ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
dbposed  saw  ih  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  family  ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  ?  "  Could  not  this  man,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  have  caused  that  even  this  man  s?iould  not 
have  died  V* 

*  StrauM»  finds  a  contradictioD  here  between  John  and  the  other  Evangelii t« :  "  The 
Jewi  quote  only  the  curing  of  the  blind;  why  did  they  not  quote  the  raiting  of  the  dead, 
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§  233.   TJiC  ResHrrection  of  Lazaru$.—The  Prayer  of  Christ.     (John, 

xi.,  38-44.) 

When  tlie  stone  was  about  lo  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Martha,* 
whoso  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave  new  utteriuice  lo 
her  doubts :  "  Lard,  hy  this  time  lie  stinketh  ;t  /or  he  hath  beem  dead 
Jour  d<iys,''  Jesus  said  unto  her,  **  Said  I  not  unto  ihee^  that  ifthcu 
toonldst  heliece^  thou  shovldst  see  Hie  glory  of  God  T'l  (see  God  glorify 
himself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offerB  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  **  Father,  I  t/uink  tJiee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hcarest  me  always  ;  hut  because  of  the 
people  which  stand-  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  TTu;."  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  tJien  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  wero'  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  pra}-fer  and  one  thanksgiving ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
enly Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  powen 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  public,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's  gift. 

This  prayer  lias  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  God 
for  him ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  in  unity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  which  the  other  Evaugelists  give  several  instances  7'  But  bow  do  we  know  that  these 
Jews  at  the  city  wero  acquainted  with  what  hod  occurred  in  GaUlec  ?  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral for  them  to  recur  to  the  luiraculous  act  performed  by  Christ  iu  the  cit^'  itself  so  iliort  a 
time  before,  and  which  had  excite<l  such  virulent  opposition  against  him  7  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  invention,  tlie  inventor  must  have  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  raising 
the  dead  ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  is 
jost  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

*  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Marj*  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  characters ;  the  for- 
mer doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence.    • 

t  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  tliot  this  expression  of  Martha's  is  do 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  iu  tlie  corpse. 

X  The  reference  of  Uie  words  oxl>ti  r^v  i6\av  ruD  ^cov  is  doubtful.  8ome  refer  them  to  the 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  "  believing,"  but 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  drrtetty  to 
Martlia  (v.  25),  in  which  faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "  o^n/'  &c..  an* 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  basis 
of  a  promif  e  of  the  kind,  only  not  annonnced. 
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fuitl),  he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the  power  to  do 
"  it  was  from  God.* 

§  234.  Measures  taken  against  Christ  hy  the  Sanhedrim.     (John,  xi., 

47,  seq.) 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  tlie  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Phai-isaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationf  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.  In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Clirist.  "  If  the  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.  The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  lefl  us."  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  sai<l,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  The  omisfion  of  the  raUiiii;  of  Lazanis  in  the  Grat  three  Gospels  has  been  adduced  aa 
an  an^Qinent  a^iiist  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  same 
way.  and  were  wo  nut  able  to  arrt»uut  fur  it  by  the  peculiar  character,  ori^n,  and  aims  of 
John's  Qospcl.  the  ariurumeiit  niii;ht  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  special  reaaon  for  tiie 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Bat  it  is  sofBcisiitiy 
explained  by  the  general  reason,  viz.,  that  thi?  former  Gkjspcls  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
mini8tr>'  of  Christ  nt  Jerusalem,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  la 
this  outline  there  is  no  {mint  at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  necei- 
aarily  be  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  iiUcHtion  to  exaggerate  is  obvioaa  in  John'a- 
Oospol,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  possiUe,  e.g^ 
the  euro  of  the  paldy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that  was  born  blind ;  the  raising 
of  Lazams,  A:c.  In  Te\Ay  to  this,  we  might  admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object, 
only  selected,  firum  the  abumlant  materials  furnished  by  tlio  Evangelical  histoiy,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  i6ia  of  Christ ;  but  this  admissioa  would  not 
affect  the  veracity  of  his  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  Uf9r$, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  the/anf* 
in^  oftktfivt  tkoHMiul,  the  very  hiirhest  of  them  all,  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  as 
well  aa  by  hiin.  A  hi^rh  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  groand 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  ho  recorded ;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly  to  their 
ooDncxion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  Uie  course  of  the 
facu  in  his  history.  This  last  bokls  good  especially  of  the  narrative  in  queation— 4bat  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  coiuiecu  with  the  coarse  of  his  life  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  entliusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour;  and  it  also  explains  the  reaolu- 
tkm  soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  oat  of  the  way.  And  this,  in  turn,  confirma 
the  veracity  of  tbo  narrative  itselC  t  CC  p.  S9& 
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die.  The  niodo  of  bis  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his 
person,  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XVI.- 

JESUS    IN    EPHRAIM. 

§  235.   The  Necessity  far  Christ's  Death. 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  un- 
disturbed intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim^  in 
•the  desert  of  Judea,  several  milest  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer?  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples*,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  bo  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  dcveU)pcment  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  j)repai*atory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  pro])hccies  of  the  Old  Testament;  that  in  Him 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  liis  whule 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xi.,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then^  would  have  been  to  lose  the  must 
favourable  juncture ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Mcssiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
Messiah.  He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execlition 
*  John,  xi.,  54.  f  Accordiug  to  Jerome,  SO  Roman  milei. 
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of  his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to  God 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.*  And  he  was  assured  that 
precisely  by  his  death  was  the  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  his  own  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  culture.  With  this 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  separation  from 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closing  conversations  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jericho. —  The  Hculing  of  Blind  Bartimeus.     (Nfatt, 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.,  35,  scq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feasL|  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
(xalilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer- 
ings, and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  spleudour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 

*  There  mast  be  a  right  conception  of  Christ's  self-sacriiice  as  a  moral  act»  in  connexion 
with  his  whole  calling,  in  order  to  any  jast  dodrhuii  view  ot  Lis  sufferings. 

t  According  to  Josephns,  150  stadia. 

t  Perhaps,  also,  he  took  his  way  throogh  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  his  ministry  in  Jodea. 
As  the  raising  of  Lazams  is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  nearly  connected  with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  bo  found  in  John.  Apart 
from  the  latter,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

^  The  departure  fnvn  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Luke,  xviii.,  31 :  why, 
otfierwiae,  should  it  be  said  there  that  hrfort  Uiey  came  to  Jericho  he  "  took  his  disciplei 
apart,  and  said  nnto  them  7'  &c. 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimeus,^  wbo  heard  the  noise  nf 
'  the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  kiug^ 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  *^Beof 
good  comfort;  he  calleth  theey  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah ! 

§  237.  Christ  Lodges  with  Zaccheus.  (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  muhi- 
tude.  But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  die  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus,  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  tlie  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zaccheus^^  make  haste  and 
coffie  down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.**  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  ft»ur-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

*  AccordiusT  to  Luke,  Christ  luet  the  blind  man  on  entering  the  town ;  acoordiiig  tc 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  Icaviaa  it;  and  Matthew,  besides,  speaktt  of  two  blind  men.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  <liflerent  reprcRcntatious  of  t)ie  same  event  could  ariae;  Ar 
only  question  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability  ?  Mark  not  only  irives  the  name 
of  the  blind  man,  but  his  whole  account  is  so  {p^phic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  But  in  Luke  the  connexion  of  events  w 
so  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  sint^Ie  link :  the  entrv*,  the  blind  man's  joining  the  procM- 
sion,  ita  passage  throagh  the  town,  it.s  halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccbcns  ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Luke.  The  account 
used  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blin<l  man  joined  the  procession  at  the  gate  ai:d 
went  forth  with  it;  and  this  mii;ht  naturally  load  to  the  supposition  that  the  event  occarre<l 
0!i  the  passage  out.  The  statement  of  Matthew,  that  two  were  cured,  is  more  diflicult.  It 
may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cured,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  tlie  ti>wu.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  snppositiou,  and  a  sabsc* 
quont  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mcntiouiriir 
.    ttro  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  care. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem;  and  we  know  neither  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  how  far  it  had  journeyed  that  day,  uor  what  time  of 
the  day  it  was. 

t  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  the  by 
■tandors.  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  tliat  he  made  uae  of  bis 
supernatural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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thould  go  to  "  bo  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  refcronco 
to  this  feeling  Christ  said,  *•  TAm  day  is  salvation*  come  to  this  house^ 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  tf  Man  is  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,**^  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

^5  23S.  The  Request  of  Salome,  —  TJie  Ambition  of  the  Disciples  re- 
buked,    (Matt.,  XX.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  x.,  35-4f>.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them  ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sonsj  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  knmo  not  what  ye  ash. 
Can  -ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  tJiat  I  shall  drink  ofV^  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"  We  are  able,"  And  he  answered  :  "  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  had  become  convinced  of  sin,  and  received  the  bringcr  of  lalvation  with  repentance 
and  love. 

f  Schleiermacher  thinks  (ii.,  174)  that  this  occarred  on  the  second  day,  after  the  affair 
had  become  generally  known.  We  sco  no  sufiBcicnt  crroand  for  this  sapposition.  It  ap- 
pears from  tlic  wliolc  narrative  diat  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zareheas. 
arose  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  vfiiupov  (Lake,  xix.,  9),  and  its  relation  to 
9f.f»tpov  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  our  view.     Schleiermaehcr  seems  to  lay  too  much  stress 

on  OKWOVTWV  (v.  11). 

♦  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presetitod  the  request  directly  to  Christ ;  according  to 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  through  their  mother.  Christ's  add^eH 
tu  them  (Matt.,  xx.,  32)  presupposes  that  really  they  made  the  request. 
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tlie  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimeus,*  who  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretli 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  kiug 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  *'  Be  of 
good  comfort;  he  calleth  thce.^*  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
foster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah ! 

§  237.  Christ  hoclgci  with  Zaccheus.  (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  wont  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus,  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  he  clirahe<l 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zacchcus,'^  make  haste  and 
come  down,  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house,^*  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  amon? 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four- fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king. 

*  Acconling  to  Luke,  Christ  luct  tho  blind  man  on  cnUrins^  the  town ;  acoording  tr 
Mattlifw  ainl  Mark,  on  leacing  it ;  and  Matthew,  besides,  speaks  of  two  blind  men.  It  ia 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  diftcront  representations  of  the  same  event  could  arise;  the 
oidy  question  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability  /  Mark  not  only  gives  tlie  namr 
of  the  blind  man,  but  his  whole  account  is  so  graphic  and  circumstantial,  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye- witness.  But  hi  Luke  the  connexion  of  events  i< 
so  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  sindo  link :  tho  entr^-,  tho  blind  man's  joining  the  proces- 
sion, its  passage  through  tlio  town,  it^i  halt  at  the  house  of  ZacchcuA ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  truth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Luke.  Tlie  account 
used  by  Mark,  perhajis,  stated  that  tho  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at  the  gate  aiid 
went  forth  with  it;  and  this  might  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  cvcut  occurred 
o'l  tho  passage  out.  The  statement  of  Matthew,  that  two  were  cured,  is  more  difficult.  It 
may  be  explained  cither  on  the  ground  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  thnt 
two  blind  men  were  cored,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  tlie  lowu.  ilt 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  supposition,  and  a  subso* 
quont  blending  of  tho  two  narratives,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mcntiouiii^' 
ttco  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  bo  the  spot  of  the  core. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem;  and  we  know  neither  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  tho  caravan,  nor  how  far  it  had  journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  ot 
the  day  it  was. 

t  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  the  by 
Rtanders,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  docs  not  intimate  tliat  lie  made  uae  of  his 
supernatural  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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tliould  go  to  "be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  referenco 
to  this  feeling  Christ  said,  ''  Thu  day  u  salvation*  come  to  this  house ^ 
Jhrasmvch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.**i  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  tho  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  imago  of  God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

»>  2:i>>,  The  Request  of  Salome.  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Discijfles  rff- 
buked,     (Malt.,  xx.,  20-28  ;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Mcssiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
fostal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  .fericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

Tho  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sons,!  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  those  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  ho  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in  tho  hearts  of  his  foU 
lowers.  He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  Hie  cvp  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  ofV*  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
•*  We  are  able"  And  he  answered  :  •*  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upcm  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  had  become  conviiiced  of  sin,  and  received  the  brincrcr  of  salvation  widi  repentance 
and  love. 

t  Hchieiermacher  tliinks  (ii.,  174)  that  this  oncarrcd  on  the  necond  day,  after  the  affair 
had  become  generally  known.  We  see  no  sufficient  irroand  for  this  sapposition.  It  ap- 
pears fn)m  the  whole  narrative  tliat  tho  murmnrs  of  the  people,  and  the  wonls  of  Zaecheas. 
an>se  fmm  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  o^fttpov  (Lake,  xix.,  9).  and  its  relation  to 
vfiPtftov  (v.  5).  speaks  in  favour  of  our  view.     Schleiermachcr  seems  to  lay  too  much  stress 

on  UKOVtVTWV  (V.  11). 

X  Acconling  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to  Christ ;  according  ta 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  through  their  mother.  Christ's  addteu 
t«j  tlicm  (Matt.,  XX.,  92)  presupposes  that  really  ikey  made  the  request. 
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that  uught.  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (be  told  tbem)  among 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil 
communities ;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
uono  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  bo  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  of  tJie  Pounds.  (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 
Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds,  which  was  given,  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  "  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  tho  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  tho  same  amount,  viz^ 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  tho  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement. 

"  Lake  does  not  give  Uiis  Darrative,  but  meutious  (zxii.,  24)  a  iimilar  dispute  for  rauk 
among  tlic  disciples,  and  recites  tbcse  similar  expressions  of  our  Lord.  It  is  probably  oat 
of  place,  AS  sucb  a  contention  (*ou1d  hardly  have  arisen  at  tho  last  meal,  after  the  inslita- 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  Tho  collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  rebuke  of  this  ambitious  spirit,  was  comiected  with  the  last 
meal.  ^ 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaithful  serva-it 
failed  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  such  various  connexions  :• 
**Unto  every  one  that  hath  (i.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
shall  (more,  and  ever  more)  he  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaincnli 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (/.  e,,  does  not  ln\[y  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath** 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  and  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Parahle  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  (Matt.,  xx.,  l-16.j 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  lahourers  in  the  vineyard^  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  ser\'ants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad- 
mits of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  wo  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductoiy  and 
<:oncluding  passages.^ 
•  Cf.  p.  lor.,  in«>. 

t  The  wonls  "The  htif  nhnll  f/e  firs/.,  and  thcftrxt  htnt"  (v.  16).  cannot  possil)ly  donote  the 
punclum  saiietis  of  tho  parnble  ;  in  it  the  last  arc  not  pri'ferred  to  the  lirst;  tlic  latter 
8iiDi>l,v  fail  to  receive  mvifc  than  the  former,  as  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  couij'daiu  of 
receiving  their  wairrs  last,  but  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  otiiers.  It  is  some- 
thing merely  accidental,  nocessarj-  only  for  the  consistency  of  the  representation,  and  ni  is- 
inf  merely  fn>m  its  form,  that  the  tuni  of  the  first  comes  last ;  they  h'ld  to  see  the  last  re- 
ceive equally  as  much  as  themselves  before  they  cx>n1d  complain  of  it,  and  tlius  trive  (k'cu- 
sioQ  for  the  utterance  of  the  tmth  which  it  is  tho  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  fjrth. 
Id  Lake,  xiii.,  30,  tho  same  words  occur  {"  there  are  last,"  *c.).  but  in  a  totally  different 
seiuie.  Here  the  "  last"  arc  those  wlw  are  wholly  shut  out  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  and 
the  passage  teaches  that  many  from  amun?  the  nations,  estranged  fi-oni  God,  shoidd  bo 
caUcd  to  share  in  his  king<iom ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  many  should  be  exclndfd  from 
it  who  had  held  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  theso  words 
woald  be  foreign  to  tho  scope  of  the  parable.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse.  "  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt.,  xxii..  14)  that  many  are  outwardly  called, 
and  belong  by  profession  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  is  thi.s  relevant  to  the  parable ; 
which  draws  no  contrast  bctwcea  tho  few  and  the  mony,  the  called  and  the  chosen  ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  such  as  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  bat  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  faithfully  pre.ser\'ed,  and  bearing  so  in- 
dabTtably  the  stamn  of  (Uirist,  is  joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and  follow  by  a  merely 
accidental  link  of  c^cxion.    (In  this  sapposition,  which,  mdeed,  has  k)ng  been  acertaintr 
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The  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully  obey 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  whether  the 
term  of  their  now  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.  All  who 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceed** 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  all 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  {e,  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  has 
been  preserved  to  us !  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talentu 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  "f 
the  grace  given  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  merits;  and.  on  die  «»tlier. 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity 

§  241.  The  Passion  far  Rewards  rebuked,  (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chmnologically  conneot«^(l 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
*•  Which  of  you  ^  having  a  servant  ploughing^  or  feeding  cattle,  will  satf 
unto  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.  Come  and  sit  down  to  meat  J 

with  mf,  I  agree  with  Strnusn  and  Dc  Wette.)  The  moat  elaborate  efforts  to  harnMiuizo 
the  pafisajJTes  in  question  with  the  parable  only  result  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  precnant 
witli  characteristic  Christian  truth.  Araonur  these  elaborate  attempts  must  be  rei.konol 
tlic  interpretation  recently  given  by  \Vi/kr.  (Urevangelist,  s.  372).  The  collocation  of  th** 
parable  in  Matthew  may  afford  a  clue  to  its  intorpret&tion.  Peter  appears  (xix..  *27  ;  a! 
Uiough  we  prefer  Luke,  xviii..  29)  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  bears 
upon  such  a  disposition,  which,  by-the-woy.  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexion, 
also,  the  words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  &c.,  miirht  bear  as^ainst  measurini;  by 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  dec.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  Uie  words  in  thi« 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.,  7,  shortly  before  tlic  account  of  t]ie  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conventtioiM.  We  have  already 
leeo  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  tho  period  now  beUitn  oi.  ' 
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and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup^  and 
gird  thy  self t  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  q/ierward 
thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  /le  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  comfnanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  tJiose  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say^ 
We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  t/iat  which  was  our  duty 
to  dor 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented :  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  wore  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  witliout 
such  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

*§  2i42.  Christ  Anointed  hy  Mary  in  Bethany,     (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 

After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  Jiethany 
could  e?iAilybe  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  j)lace  with  the  family  of  Lazarus.  , 

Ho  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  differences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour.t 

•  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  this  passage  aprccs  with  tliat  of  my  ilear  friend  J/i- 
hnt  Afiiler  (Von  der  8Mnde,  2'*  Anfl.,  i.,  48),  althou^'h  ho  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
fum.  1  differ  from  Liui,  however,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  passage ;  he  applies  it 
to  the  Pharisees  rather  than  to  the  Apostles. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  but  preserved  also 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  tlioagh  with  variations.  Luke  alone  says  nothiui;  about  it ;  but 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  in  Bethany  at  tliis  intervaL  Even  if  [as  soma 
suppose]  the  account  which  he  gives  (vii.,  38,  seq.)  of  the  anoiDting  at  the  house  of  Sinxni 
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The  industrious  Martbci  waited  upon  him  at  table ;  but  Mary,  indulg- 
ing her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.*  The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person  ;  and  perhaps  Ju- 
das, who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  •*TF/^//  teas  not  this 
ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?"f 

(cf.  p.  211,  seq.)  gave  occasion  for  the  omission  of  this,  it  would  not  follow  that  both  sc- 
cocuits  record  but  one  and  the  same  fart.  Matthew  and  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fixiu^ 
tlie  time  at  tico  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  sir;  and  in  placing  its  scene,  not  in  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  but  of  Simon  the  leper.  But  since  Matthew  ai^  Mark  omit  entirely  the 
history  of  Lazarus,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  it  i)  cuy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature  was  such  at  tn 
secure  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necessarily  aR> 
signed  its  chftmological  position.  John  introduces  it  in  the  connexion  offacU.  We  see 
in  his  account  the  occeuian  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love. 
Wlietlier  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioned by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simoii'!i 
house,  or  by  some  other  cause,  can  not  be  decided  ;  nor  has  it  any  bearing  whatever  upou 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Ghispels  the  "  washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  that  of  the  feet  a«'- 
cords  more  with  Eastern  usages).  It  was  customary  for  servants  to  bring  water  to  wasli 
the  feet  of  the  guests ;  but  Mar>'  bathed  them  kertelf,  not  with  w€iier,  but  ^ith  a  costly  un- 
guent. StrauA»  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  name  should  have  been  lost  in  the  otlur 
Gospels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  th.* 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xx\  I, 
13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  this  very  saying  of  Chri.^  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  tlio  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sure,  it  is  as  post^iUc  tliat 
the  tradition  itself  gave  nan.c  to  tJic  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  as  that  the  nan;*? 
originally  irivou  should  be  lort.  But  lliat  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  can!M<t 
bo  proved  in  any  way.  Ouiittiug  Loznrns's  history,  they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Mar> 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  hclonsxed  to  several  noted  women  in  Uic  New  Testameii.'' 
may  have  l^d  to  the  omission.  So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dcscriftiou  o! 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &.C.,  is  omitttd. 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  tanis  upon  their  marked  diflerences  of  thorai  l-^r 
But  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  now  before  us.  with  the  apprr>acliiiij;r  detitli  of  Jc.-us 
also  tendc'l  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  narnr,  without  the  prouMso 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  noi  cauao  l?m  l'» 
invent  the  former.  His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness;  atd  it  w»>uU'  even 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  xxvi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  tl-an  .'hat  Jehu  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  the  Evangelists  hut  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Strauss  tiiinks  that 
"  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  uawe  would  cot  have  been 
lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad  character  would  ea«ily  lead  to  the  ascriptiim 
of  thia  bad  trait  to  hira."  But  care  for  the  poor  was  not  a  iikeiy  trait  to  ascril>o  to  Juda^, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  lanj^uage  (v.  tJ) ;  and  the  vcrj-  i:i- 
aptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfiH-  to  others.  Wo  certainly  ca:i- 
not  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  jf  it,  but  tlie  one  who  said  it  msy 
have  expressed  the  thouiihl  of  others :  thouirh  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  fecUngs  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  glory. 
the  anointing,  as  n  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  his  approaching  snfferiogs  (which  is  not  so 
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Bat  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  *^Let  her  alone;  against  the  day  of 
fny  burying  hath  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affeclion,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 

ptobtbto),  they  ooald  itiU  leu  diaapprove  an  expreif  ion  of  love  finr  him  whom  they  were 
•o  eoon  to  loee.    Neither  of  these  remarks  woqU  apply  to  Judas. 

z 
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ASCENSION. 


CHAPTER  L 

FBOM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  EXTBT  TO  THE  LAST  SCPPEK. 

§243.  The  Entry  hUo  JcrmmLam* 

THE  fame  of  Cfarist's  acts  bad  been  diffbied  amoog  die  tboosancis 
of  Jewsf  tbat  bad  gatbered  from  all  qnaiten  lor  die  PaMoii  i 
Tbe  rantrrectioii  of  Lazams,  in  pamcolar,  bad  created  m  great  senea- 
tion.  Ab  soon  as  tbe  Sabbatb  law  aIlowed4  tbey  flocked  in  crotrds  to 
Betban  J  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  oonTince  tbemsehres  of  tbe  res- 
urrection of  Lazarus  b  j  ocular  eri^nce  and  inquirr  on  tbe  spot.  Per- 
baps  on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Cbrist  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
bad  gone  ont.f 

*  We  moft  here  •cooont  far  die  cluuoufagy  that  we  adopt.  We  set  otf  with  tbe  piv- 
Mppnitkici  (for  which  retaooi  will  be  gnren  befeafter)  that  the  begiMing  of  tbe  pMvrer. 
14th  Kiflaa.  oocmred  in  that  year  oo  a  Friday.  !?ow  John.  xH..  1.  cirea  a  fixed  awk^ 
Chrut'a  arriva]  at  B«thaoy  tix  days  before  the  Paaaorer ;  which  six  days  may  iiiciiide  that 
which  fcirus  the  UntiinuM  a  quo,  and  also  the  Urmimvs  adyurai.  If  he  incioded  the  first.  CItist 
readied  Bethany  on  the  6ahbath ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  waa  woot  to  avoid  the  char^  c£  rio- 
latiuff  the  Mrjsaic  law  except  in  cases  of  oreent  necessity.  If  be  incioded  both  days^  Christ 
readbed  Bethany  on  ikiejirtt  day  of  the  week.  Bat  then  the  Passover  cararan  mast  have 
reached  Jericho  tn  Habbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is  not  fv%A^ 
able,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  acooants.  The  only  sappoaitioo  that  avoids 
these  difficulties  is  that  irAin  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bctl.any  on  Friday.  (Ct  note,  p.  281.)  B.  JacoU  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  ao  late  i^n 
Friday  diat  the  8abbath  had  be^n,  and  John,  therefore,  reearded  Friday  as  past;  this  sop 
position  would  remove  the  difllcalty  without  altering  the  chnmobey. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  NeTx>,  2,700,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vi.,  9,  %  3. 

X  The  Habbatb-day's  journey  aUowed  by  the  law  was  1000  pacea ;  bat  Bethany  was 
twice  that  far  from  JemsalenL  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  before 
sunset;  the  others  afterward. 

%  John,  xii.,  9, 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  with 
the  multitude  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable ;  nor  doea  it  afiect  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  SdUeiermaeker  and  othera  do) 
iieo  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
§ec€mA  in  Jolin.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towarda  even 
ing,  and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  the 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  aawng  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entry,  expected  and  prepared  for.  causing  much  greater  excitement  dian 
the  first  nnanixmnced  and  unexpected  one.    But  in  this  case  we  shonld  have  to  admit  tliat 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  bo  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  Goif  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
of  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  he 
had  not  before,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event* 

the  two  narratives  had  been  blended ;  parts  that  belonged  to  the  second,  as  given  by  John, 
being  transferred  to  the  first.  As  the  other  Gospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  be  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appears 
good  groand  for  the  supposition.  The  staten^ent  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  saita  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazaros. 

Bat  yet,  if  oar  mode  of  viewing  tlie  Gospels  be  correct,  it  may  very  well  have  been  in- 
ferred— ^dic  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  natn* 
rally  arising  that  he  came  dirocdy  with  the  caravan  from  Jericho — that  the  Messianic  en> 
try  took  place  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  ai^ 
what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  diem  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprive  them  of  significance ;  the  developement  of  the 
circwnatances  themselves,  apart  from  Christ'f  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  there- 
with, might  adapt  them  to  symbolize  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  John, 
xii.,  14,  we  learn  that  Christ,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
just  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred  to  Zach.,  ix.,  9,  and  the  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (xxi.,  9-7),  where  tvo  beasts 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  10,  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  had  been  fiilfillcd,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
tlie  glorified  Messiah ;  showing  tliat  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental  after 
ward  gained  a  higher  si.i^ificanco.  None  but  an  eye-witness  woald  have  made  such  a 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  If  this  should  bo  taken  as 'imply- 
ing that  the  ass  was  accidentally  there  (though  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this). 
Ae  use  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
as  intentional  on  Christ's  part ;  not,  however,  as  Strautt  will  have  it,  miraeuhut.    It  ii 
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Attended  by  his  dbciples  and  the  boet  that  had  gathered  into  Beth- 
any, Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  mare  advanced  to  meet  him 
from  the  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those  who  had 'been  with  Christ 
with  the  assurance  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hosanna !  Jeho- 
vah prosper  him  I  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(Ps.  cxviiL,  25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recog^nizing  Jesus 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimcMi  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  "  /  M  you,  if  thue^  should  hold  their  peace^  the  stomes  would 
cry  out"*  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  -even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  mew,  these 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exaltation ;  uttered  by  Him^ 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestation. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  ihat^uch  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

§  244.  Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 
With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflovdng 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whoso  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  left 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  ho  cried,  **  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thoU,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  hut  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.**  And  then  he  uttered  a 
prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afierward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

not  at  all  impoMible  to  hannoiiise  Joho'i  aocooBt  with  that  of  the  other  EvangelUti;  the 
word  i^piiv  in  ▼.  14  doe«  not  of  necessity  define  the  way  io  which  Christ  obtained  the  au; 
and  John  states  many  points  very  concisely.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  qaestioo  which  ae* 
coant  is  the  most  simple. 

*  Luke,  xix.,  39.  If  we  sappose  there  were  two  entries  (which  this  passasre  appears, 
though  not  necessarily,  to  favour),  these  words  would  refer  to  the  flnt ;  and  the  Pbiuriseet 
probably  accompanied  the  Passover  caravan  from  Qalilee. 
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Temple  to  thank  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  bayers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

S  245.  The  Fig-tree  Cursed.  (Matt.,  xxi.,  18  ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.)— Para- 
hie  of  the  Fig-tree,     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  disciples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  iig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever*^  On  the  second  moming,|  the  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this* fact  to  be  regarded  1  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fact,  k  miracle,  as  Matthew's  state- 
ment appears  to  imply  1  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  bo  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat- 
thew's 1  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

*  According  to  Matt.,  xxi.,  15,  16,  the  displeuure  of  the  prieiU  wtf  kihdled  when  the 
dnldren  cried  **  Hoamnna!"  in  the  Temple.  Jetna  said  to  them,  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Out 
of  the  months  of  babes  and  sncklings  hast  thon  ordained  praise  V*  (Ps.  viii.,  3).  This  inci> 
dent  might  be  confoanded  with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke ;  bat  it  has  features  es- 
sentially different  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  because  children  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  effect,  "  The  glory  of  Gk>d  is  revealed  to  children,  while  the  chiefs  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wisdom,  receive  no  impressions  into  their  cold  and 
nneosceptible  hearts." 

t  See  article  "Feige,"  in  H^ncr's.Rea]w6rterbuch.  The  remark  in  Mark,  xi.,  13, 
"The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  presents  a  dilBculty ;  the  whole  significance  of  the  narrip 
tive  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  it. 

%  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,  which  scorns  to  me  to  be  the  must  original  in  this  oar 
ticalan 
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flhows  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  was  squan- 
dered upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  wore  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn- 
ing and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  wc  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A 
sound. tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  which 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  had  to  come  in  the  coune 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure :  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
struction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  Wjere  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  Jig-trcc  (Luke,  xiii., 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  the  fact  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  nai'rative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable  ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
gpround. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.,  21 ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "  remove  mountains'*  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  tlie  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  afler  the 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for.  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  ajble  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  *'  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential,  Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
tig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  tliat  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

§  246.  Machinatioru  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  tlie  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  ho  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest.* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  "  Sec,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail  nothing  !  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  SicariiX  who  at;  that  timo 
were  employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypocrisy. 

•  John,  xi.,  56,  57.  t  Ibid.,  xii.,  19. 

X  Matt,  xxvt.,  4.  It  cannot  be  well  decided  whether  amicrc/vciv  refers  to  afsaMuiatioD 
or  to  le^al  murder. 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  ready; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  an  j  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as  a 
culprit.* 

§  247.  Combination  of  the  PJuiriieu  and  Herodiant* — Christ t  Deeiiion 
on  paying  Tribute  to  Ctnar, 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  the  Herodians, «  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priests 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  fix>m  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  '*  Master^  we  know 
that  thou  art  true  ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  perton  ofmen^  but  teachest 
the  toay  of  Crod  in  truth :  is  it  latdfuL  to  give  tribute  to  Ceesar,  or  not  f  **| 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  Id  order  to  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  eventf  that  preceded  and  oontrilrated  to  tiie 
death  of  Christ,  we  moit  compare  the  synoptical  aocoantf  with  that  of  John.  The  fenner. 
however,  collecting  into  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  John,  oocomd 
at  various  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscurities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemes 
that  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  diis  period.  According  to  the 
synoptical  aoooonts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  tanght  pobHcly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
■nare  him,  replied  by  a  question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them :  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  t"  (Matt.,  xxi.,  25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  who 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "of  men."  They  therefore  evaded 
the  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  Justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  itself  there  is  nodiing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as 
to  its  chronological  connexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  represents  them  7  The  question 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (John,  ii^  18)  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry ;  the  answer  reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  pcnnt,  we  may  suggest 
that  the  chronology  is  at  fault  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  synoptical  Gtospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jemsap 
lem,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  fill  them  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Matt, 
xxi.,  46,  lecalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  oocuiring  in  the  city. 

t  Mark,  iii.,  6,  periiaps  implies  that  this  union  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 

t  Mark,  xiL,  14, 15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired,  ^*  Whose  u  this  image  and  superscription  V^ 
•'  Caesar's;"  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few  words :  '*  Render  unto  Ccssar  the 
things  that  are  Casar*s^  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's** 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  hold  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob- 
ligations to  Caesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  tittie,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  truly  to  God  what  is  God's  ;  as  man,  hearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  him,  and  should  he  dedicated  to  him. 
And  the  "  giving  to  God  what  is  God's"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  248.  Christ^s  Reply  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Resurrection.  (Matt., 
xxii.,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18 ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt,  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might, 
perhaps^  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  ho  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 

•  C£  p.  35. 
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Bential  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  /  am  the  God  cf 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacobs  How  could 
God  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  raen»  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishahle  appearances ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  imnKNr- 
talityl 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
Irasts  the  "dead"  and  the  "living;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apart 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  '*  Let  the  dead  bury  their  deads'* 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  (he 
dead,  but  of  the  living' *j  (v.  32).  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived 
as  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  b  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  Gtod  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  fats 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Christ's  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Great  Commandment, — 
(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.) 

The  promptness  with  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better-minded.{  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  hin^  :§  "  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  ?'*  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandip:ients  were  implied  in  two  **  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  "  all  whole  bumt-ofTerings  and 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

•  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  qoibblea  of  the  Rabbinical  writera  on  this  passage,  compared  with  Christ's  pro- 
found saying,  illostratc  the  proverb,  "Duo  mm  dicunt  idem,  non  e*t  tJcm." 

t  So,  rt  the  council  of  Costnitz,  when  John  Huss,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  troth,  was 
coodenmed  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  tfaa  multi- 
tade  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  truth  in  his  replies  and  conduct, 
and  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  foltow  Mark  rather  than  Mat^ew,  who  represents  the  queatioD  as  pat  in  a  hoatils 
spirit  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Luke,  xx..  39,  where  certain  of  the  scribes  trs 
represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to  the  Savioor's  answen. 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  **  Thou 
art  wU  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Chd.*'  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  he  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  near,  hut  in  the 
kingrdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety ;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.   The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.     (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,'^  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,!  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  thciu,  in 
Tiew  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Chrisp  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke's  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad  ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  "  near**  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Ho  was  one  of  the  voiuKoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  oi  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  docs  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study :  **•  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How 
readest  thou  /"  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  "  Do  this,^^  said  Christ,  '*  and  thou  shalt  live  ;"  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Now  'Bestament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

*  Thii  parable,  like  that  mentioned  p.  216,  note,  if  peculiar  in  thia,  that  the  troth  of  tba 
higher  sphere  ia  not  illoatrated  by  a  fact  from  the  lower,  bat  the  general  troth,  by  a  spe> 
cial  case  from  the  same  aphere,  which  may  in  itaolf  have  been  matter  of  fart. 

t  CC  p.  319,  note,  and  p.  358. . 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  shown  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  do  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Cro  thou  and  do  likewUe,  and  thou  shah  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  liie  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Christ's  Interpretation  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.  (Mark,  xii.,  35-37.) 
We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  informed  hy 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  expo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  **  Lord*' 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).  We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question ;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's 
statement,  that  after  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  them.  But  was  it 
consistent  vrith  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  for 
such  a  purpose  1  Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  has 
words  or  actions.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.  Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
"  Lord."  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer- 
ence the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  somediing 
said  in  hostility  to  him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  t  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  t,o  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  bis  own  descent  from  Darid 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact|  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  bad  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense^  and  his 

*  It  hai  been  sapposed,  since  Cbriit*!  reply  ii  not  preciioly  an  aniwer  to  the  qoettka 
in  V.  29,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  pot 
into  this  connexion,  a  connexion  imitated  from  Mark,  xii..  S8,  seq. ;  the  two  Tenes  of  this 
passage  (29-31)  being  transferred  in  Lake  from  Christ's  mouth  to  the  lawyer's.  Bat  ereo 
U  we  admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fully  given  in  Lake,  x^  29,  tbe 
historical  order  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  thrown  opon  do  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  iwoicfi9di  favoon  this  conclasioiL  |  C£  p.  17,  az>d  Heb.,  vii.,  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Gtod,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
"  Son  of  Gtod"  in  the  highest  sense ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes* 
sianic  idea.t  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm  ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  Ring  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judi&ism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one— still  it  was  i/te  idea  by  which  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspircMl 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  viras  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations ;  his 

•  Ct  p.  327. 

t  We  fee  here  a  mark  of  that  higher  anity  in  which  the  lioeanentf  of  Christ's  picture, 
u  given  by  the  first  three  Gospels,  harmooize  with  those  given  by  John.  Althcstgh  at  a 
later  period  the  view  which  conceived  Christ,  as  to  his  callinif,  person,  and  aothority, 
wliolly  or  mainly  as  "  the  Son  of  David/'  was  opposed  by  anoUier  ecinally  one-sided  theoiy, 
whioh  recognized  him  only  as  "  rjijn  of  God,"  and  tlinist  oat  tlie  "  0on  of  David"  entirely ; 
it  woold  be  a  moat  arbitrary  procedore,  indeed,  to  iufer  [as  some  have  done]  that  the  prer 
alenea  of  the  hater  doctrine  alone  gave  rise  to  the  isveotioa  of  this  passage. 
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teachings  and  his  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [u 
ofteh  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Ps^ 
— the  one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  ire 
think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fully  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  dm- 
taining  also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  carefiil 
that  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  The  Widow's  Mite.  (Luke,  «L,  1-4  ;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 
Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  raock-holincsss  of  tiie 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  die 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  s6  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  im  hit  name.i 

§  253.  Christ  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  upon  Jerusalem,     (Matt, 

xxiiL) 
Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse}  full  of 
severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  destruction 
was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  announced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  were  afterward 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jenisafem.  Regarding  himself  as  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old ;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathera,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  witli  Divine  confidence  at  the 
developement  of  his  work,  he  says :  **  JBchoid  /  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

•  Cf.  p.  800.  t  Cf  p.  288. 

I  This  diftcoane,  as  given  in  Matt.,  xxiil,  contains  many  passages  ottered  on  other  occa- 
■ions. 

$  The  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs  is  not  strangr ; 
he  intended  by  it  an  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developement  There  were  prcphett  in  tlie 
early  Christian  Church ;  and  the  term  **geribet*'  is  applied,  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  52,  to  teachers 
in  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth.    As  tliis  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  con- 
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9ynagoguei^  and  pertecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  9ome  of  them  ye 
skali  kill  and  crucifyJ^  He  concludes  with  a  mournful  allusion  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdoni  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  "  O  Jenisalem^  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  kUlest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gaihereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.^  Behold  / 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ;t  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,**  He  obviously;  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  vnth  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  &(  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left 
.  undefined. 

$  254.  Christ's  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  his  Second  Advent.  (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 
Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  gf  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs'  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  bo  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

tniM  varioaf  psMagcs  given  by  Lake  id  the  tablc-convenatioa  (cb.  xi),  so  Luke  iiuerti 
there  this  prophetic  anDoancement,  wbo«e  proper  position  is  found  in  Matthew.  In  oppp- 
■itkm  to  Dr.  Schneckenburger  (Stad.  d.  Evang.  GeistL  WUrtemb.,  vl,  1,  p.  35),  I  must 
tififlk  that  the  fiorm  of  Christ's  words  given  by  Luke  is  the  less  original  It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Lake,  xl,  49.  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from 
*'  the  wisdom  of  God"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  27).  The  origin  of  this  form  of  citation 
ii  acooonted  for  very  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague  and  fncnd,  Dr.  Ttcettm,  on  the  ground 
that  ao  notable  a  prediction  coald  readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiving  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re- 
peated labours  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.    Cf  p.  157,  394,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  from  tbcm  his  blessing,  saving  presonco,  and  "  leaves"  them,  since  they 
wtil  not  be  saved,  to  Uie  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  word  "house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "  temple"  (cf  De  Wette,  in  loc.) ; 
bat  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  be  was  just 
leaving.  If  so,  he  calls  it  "  their"  house,  not  the  house  of  God,  because  their  depravi^ 
bad  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  God's  presence  should 
dwell  in  it  no  more. 
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It  was  certainly  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  m  complete 
view  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gou  up  to  its 
final  consummation.  He  imparted  oply  so  much  as  was  necessary  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at  last  Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progress 
of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimations  be 
had  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  many  ques- 
tions. It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  fiill  consciousness  at  a  later 
period,  ^his  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  fiiture 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  GrospeL  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  says  (Matt.-,  xxiv.,  36 ;  Mark, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  "  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  give  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings — a  prescience  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;  although  he  know  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diifusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  gloriou%  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other :  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being ;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  Icut  creation — the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  otGoD. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet^  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 
*  C£  p.  80,  on  the  Plan  of  Jefus,  and  189,  leq.,  on  the  Parable*  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itlBelf  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
die  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  in  which  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  thd  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
fivered.  In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  cither,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.! 

§  255.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King's  Son,     (Matt,  xxii., 

1-14.) 
Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gron.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some 
modem  writers,  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that^ 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  moi-e  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. Wo  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself. 

•  Cf.  p.  sa 

t  It  WM  pecaliar,  aa  we  liave  seen,  to  the  editor  of  oar  Greek  Matthew  to  arrange  to- 
^Aer  congenial  fayings  of  Christ,  thoogh  uttered  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 
tiona ;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  disooarae  in  Matt., 
xxIt.  We  need  not,  ^erefore,  wonder  if  we  find  it  impotaible  to  draw  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  discoarse  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  as  to  forced  in- 
terpretations, inconsistent  with  trath  and  with  the  love  of  tmth.  It  is  mach  easier  to  make 
snc^  distinctions'ln  Lake's  account  (cb.  xxi.),  tlioagh  even  that  is  not  withoat  its  difBcal- 
tiei.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Lake. together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  moat  * 
of  these  diflScolties  to  the  blending  of  difiEbrcnt  portions  together,  when  the  discoanes  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  trae,  Sirauss  and  Dc  Wette  assert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  than  in  Luke ;  that  the  latter  bears 
marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  dehruction  of  Jerusalem;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
some  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  die  dis- 
ooarae confirm  diis  hjrpothesis  ?  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  ca«e,  have  left  such  paasagei 
imaltored  as  xxi.,  10,  also  18,  compared  with  16  and  98  ?  It  is  impossible  to  cany  the  by- 
potfaeais  through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  ooncluakm  is,  that  Luke  baa,  ai 
Ufloal,  given  ua  Christ'a  diaooanea  in  the  most  faithful  and  original  way. 

Aa 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  San 
(Matt,  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  tbe 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  natioD. 
When  the  banquet  is  prepared  (».  e.,  when  the  kingdom  6f  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  put  at  difi*ereDt 
tiroes  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.  Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation ;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifierent  to 
the  Divine.  Others,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants ;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  tbe  plan 
of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.  Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  jof  Jerusalem.  As  tbe 
city  is  destroyed,  now  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding ;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  bo  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  bo  invited  to  come  in.  The  servant5, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears :  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding-garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  ^'Many  are  called, 
hut  few  are  chosen  /"  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Mftny  interpreters  think  the  case  ahoald  be  conceived  thtu :  The  caftan^  or  weddisg- 
dreH,  was  ofTered  to  the  guests,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  by  tbe  king  bimselC  and 
their  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  representing  jnstifi- 
cation  by  faith  as  tbe  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  .  This  conception  woald  help  us  to  ex- 
plain bow  the  guests  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  lecored  tbe  weddbtg^igmnneiit;  bad 
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This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuiet  for 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

$  256.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman.  (Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44; 
Mark,  xii.,  1-12 ;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 
The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dresserx 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  la- 
bour done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  formcy:  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  had  God  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prospeiity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage ;  so  God  required  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  ho  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
fruits  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
call  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence — ^to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
— ^his  judgments  break  forth ;  the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

they  cbocen  to  do  so ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  objectioD  to  it  to  say  that  sacfa  a  at  age  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times  ;  for  the  similarity  of  modem  to  ancient  cus- 
toms in  the  East  is  so  v^retit,  that  we  can  infer  from  such  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periodM, 
that  like  ones  prevailed  in  tlie  earliest  ages.  But  if  a  thought  so  important  to  the  whole 
parable  had  been  intended^  Christ  would  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely ;  he  would 
have  expressly  reprimanded  the  delinquent  guests  witli,  "The  garment  was  offered  as  a  gift, 
and  ye  would  not  accept  it;  so  much  the  greater  your  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conception 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  cither  that  the  parable  has  not  been  faithfully  transmitted, 
or  that  the  usage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference  to  it 
was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  wedding-dress  could  bo  obtained 
was  not  important  to  Christ's  purpose ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  does  not  justify 
Strauu't  conclusion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  is  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  composed  of 
aeverol  betexogeneoai  parts.  *  Cf.  p.  S54. 
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^ba  kingdom  b  transferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  forth  fruits 
oorreaponding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.,  xxv.,  14-30)  compared  with  that 
oftJte  Pounds  (Luke,  xix.,  12). 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (MatL,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  pounds]  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking, to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  In  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  aame  thing, 
granted  to  all  alike ;  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that  one'a  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  bnt 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  dif- 
ferent number  of  talents  in  tflb  latter  parable  represents  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  osu  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christian8-*-the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  beiiever»-<-thfi  one  Divine  power,  pn>r« 
ing  itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — ^but  yet  admittmg  of 
different  degrees  of  fruittulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects. 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  tiie  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  the  pound,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  (me  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifb  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
Kttle  has  been  given  1"    Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

*  It  U  to  be  observed  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  here  represented  ai  a 
"coming  of  the  Lord ;"  intimating  diat  we  are  to  see  in  that  Jodgment  a  "coming"  of  fall 
in  a  imritoal  sense.  t  C£  p.  Ma 
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measure  of  giftsi  are  made  prominent.  In  the-parable  of  the  pounds,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  giren  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
most.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  tsJeuts ;  here  equality  in  mo- 
tive and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt., 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke^s ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

i  258.  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 
The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  a]l  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  fatal  error. 

§  259.  Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  itself  by  Works,     (Matt., 

XXV.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fif^h  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  '*  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  to  be  judged  V*  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (John,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  §6vrf^ 
G^fd,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  doee 
not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  GroD. 

*  AdvocRtod  pEiticnlmrly  by  KeU  (OpiucaU)  and  OUkamsn  (Conunentar.). 
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It  18  true,  the  ScriptuBes  teach  (Rom.,  ii.,  12,  seq.)  that  even  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  will  certainly 
he  recognized  hy  the  just  judge  ;  hat  the  distinctions  drawn  hy  the 
judge  in  the  passage  hefore  us  are  not  of  this  character.  Further,  the 
theory  allyded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  helievers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  tests 
thrown  out  All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  geiunral  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.  But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  up 
hy  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidental.  The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers :  as  the  "  righteous  /"  the  '*  blessed  of  the  Father,  for  tohom 
the  kingdom  was  prepared  from  tJie  foundation  of  the  world.**  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be 'separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifting  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  firuit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  But  those  whose  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  tho 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  love  for  the  hrethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himBelf.  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgment  does  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  "  throne/'  the  **  right  hand,''  the 
'*  left  hand,"  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of ''  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260.  The  Heathens  with  Christ.  (John,  xii.,  20,  seq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ's  triumphal  entryf  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.^  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

•  Thii  may  be  inferred  from  the  me  of  iva^iv&vriav  (v.  20). 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  diacrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  Evangelists,  if  die 
foots  related  by  him  in  xii.,  20,  seq.,  took  place  after  Christ's  entry,  on  the  same  day,  and 
if  Christ  retired  from  the  pablic  immediately  after  his  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this 
supposition  time  could  not  have  been  afforded  for  the  transactions  we  have  already  intro- 
duced in  this  interval  from  the  sj'noptical  Gospels.  But  it  is  evident  from  John's  own  nar- 
rative that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  and  that  this  le<^  even  bis 
enemies  to  bo  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great 
impression  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself  The 
chasm  in  John  is  well  filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  the 
time.  John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  he  akme  could)  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several  features  of  Christ's  pablic 
labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1)  Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greeks  took 
place  several  dayt  after  his  entry,  and  just  before  the  end  of  his  public  laboars;  thereby 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (2)  or  it  took 
place  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation  produced  by  that  event; 
leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  which  interval  the  events  recorded  in  the 
synoptical  Qospeb  occurred.  These  John  did  not  mention ;  but,  after  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary  of  Christ's  final  warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  discounes  with  th« 
disciples. 

t  Philip  docs  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  the  heathen  to  Christ :  he  tdls 
Andrew,  and  then  both  togetiier  tell  Jesoa.    Thoa  naturally  doei  John  relate  it. 
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were  to  flow  from  his  own  Bufferiiigs»  he  Mid,  **  Tke  kamr  it  came  thai 
tkt  Son  of  Man  should  he  glorffitd."  (The  man  Jeeus,  exalted  to 
gloiy  Id  heaven  hy  his  suflferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  was  to  leTeal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisihle 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-corn  '*  abideth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  personal  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  ofi*,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themselves  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  he  swL  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  suffisrings,  so  he  told  bis  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-denial  '*He  that  lovetk  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  hid  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  (his 
world  (t.  e.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shall  ketp  it  unto  life  etemalJ' 

§  261.  Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Suimission  to  the  J^ivime  WSL 
—The  Voice  from  Heaven.    (John,  xii.,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  BnSet- 
ings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
hjEive  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  God  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  view  of  the 
suflerings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,. but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  subordinating 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  /*'  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  dying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour :  **  I  cannot  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it."*  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  suflerings :  '*  Father, 
gliorify  thy  name  /" 

*  Join,  zii^  87.    Ct  KHmg,  Stod.  n.  Krit.,  1S3S,  iii.,  67S. 
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As  he  uttered  thii  ferrent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  seals 
iH^o  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  "  I  have  both  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  continue  to  ghrify  it,'*  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  OoD  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
aud  now  his  sufierings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurancet  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted :  *'  This  voice  came  not  because  ofme^  but  for  your  sakeey 

*  Some  interpret  thU  accoant  u  a  mythas,  founded  apon  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  BeUk- 
CoL  Bat  the  difficoltiei  in  the  accoant  are  not  of  a  nature  to  joitify  thia  view,  or  to  in»> 
peach  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  On  the  qpntraiy,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical 
dieory  leicea,  viz.,  that  in  this  case  a  nataral  phenomenon  convoyed  a  special  import  to  the 
rttligioas  cooscioosness,  and  the  very  difBcolty  itself  of  doiioiog  the  relation  between  the 
flil^iective  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as  a  statement  of  fact  Would 
the  writer  have  said  that  the  maltitade  heard  only  Uie  thunder,  and  not  the  icards,  if  hS 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  soanding  in  majesty  amid  the  thonder,  or  a  voice  sounding  with 
a  ooiso  like  thunder  f  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  heard  by  ali,  and  thai 
have  avoided  the  possible  interpretation  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject- 
ive. Only  on  the  sapposition  that  it  was  a  real  fact,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
acooont  for  the  clear  distinction  made  by  the  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  tb« 
case  and  that  of  others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  ground  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Bath-Col  was  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
taxi  of  the  Divine  voice  in  thonder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prmyer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  moan  to  record  saoh  an 
omen  and  interpretation ;  he  really  heard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  most  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  Uie  actual  apprehension  in  his  religious  consciousness. 
The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived :  The  impression  made  upon  John  by  Chrisft 
words,  and  the  nataral  phenomena  that  attended  them,  conspired  so  to  affect  the  soscept^ 
ible  by-standers,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered  ;  receiving,  in  fact,  the  same  impression  aa 
that  reported  in  the  narrative,  though  in  a  different  form.  And,  as  the  nataral  phenomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit^a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
Qod,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  io  spirit^so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
Father's,  aud  always  recognized  God's  omnipresent  workuig,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

Bat  the  conceptioo  of  the  Bath-Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cannot 
be  sustained.  In  the  Habbinical  passages  collected  by  Meuschen  and  Vitringa  there  are 
no  traces  of  it:  they  interpret  Ae  Bath-Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  »ign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
or  mi^esty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  are  diflkulties  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  in  the 
case  before  os  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  itntes.  In  every  place  in  the  Kew 
Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  fact ; 
and,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  sasceptible  minda. 
The  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvioast  (1)  there  was  thunder,  and  this  alone  was  heard  by  tie 
unaoBceptible  multitude ;  (9)  there  was  a  voiee  from  Ood,  heard  by  tlie  sasceptible  (  and 
these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  impressions,  did  not  bear  the  Grander. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
Klinff ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  inex- 
plicable difficulties,  than  to  twist  the  text  and  hiatoty,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  theory 
which  may  suit  oar  own  noCBU  (Btod.  a.  Krit,  kw.  cit.,  676,  677).  t  Cf.  p.  343. 
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He  interpreted  the  voice,  and  showed  them  how  God  was  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him :  ''  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  he  cast  ouL  And  I,  if  lam  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  meP  His  sufferings  are  his  triumph.  He  finishes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  followers  firom 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.    Christ  closes  his  Public  Ministry, — Final  Words  of  warning  to 

the  Multitude. 
The  public  ministry  of  J^esus  vras  closed  with  these  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  ^^pon 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destmc- 
tion) ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoioeth  not  whither  he  goethJ* 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Christ's  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  puUic 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comfi^rting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  his 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about. 
The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at- 
tempt ;•  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  after.     The  for- 

*  Matt.,  xxvi.,  5,  implies  that  Jesua  wa«  arretted  before  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  Jew- 
iah  Pasiover.  I  do  not  see  the  joBtice  of  IVeisu'i  (i.,  444)  aaiertioii,  that  thia  view  of  thn 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  thefea$t-day;  whether  brfore  or 
after  is  leil  undecided.  Bat  this  infcHviation  is  not  sufficient  to  show  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
lAronology  of  the  first  three  Oospcls.  For  we  might  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led. 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  nif^ 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  dierefore  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  Ihey  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  tho  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attempt  it 
during  the  feast.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  allow  Christ,  unmolested,  to  make 
«se  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increase  his  ibUowers  among  the  multitude.    We  shaO  see 
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mer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  -  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  of  JudoM 
bcariot,  to  deliver  him  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.  The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus, 
It  is  difEcult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  the 
<ratrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proofs  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to 
such  a  fatal  step  1  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,t 
that  he  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa- 
cities which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  eflicient 
Apoetlo,  he  would  not  have  received  him  info  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mission.§  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  on  his  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

hsreafler  that  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  waa  crucified  on  the 
first  day  of  the  feast ;  and  these,  if  valid,  will  confirm  oar  supposition  that  he  was  arretted 
oo  the  day  before  its  commencement.    Cf.  Qforer^  iii,  198. 

*"  Matt,  xxvi.,  14-lG ;  Mark«  xiv.,  10.  11 ;  Lake,  xxii.,  3-6.  These  passages  agree  ia 
■bowing  that  Jadas  made  his  bargain  with  the  Sanhedrim  before  the  night  on  which  bo 
ooosammated  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred  from  John,  xiii.,  26,  that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thoaght  on  rising  from  the  Last  Sapper ;  bat  how  coald  he  have  negotiated 
wi^  the  Sanhedrim  so  late  in  the  night,  and  jast  before  the  fatal  act  7  John  himself  saya 
(xiii.,  2)  that  the  devil  had  before  pat  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it.  We  conclade.  therefore,  that 
V.  96  refers  to  the  last  step — the  execution  of  his  evil  purpose ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  supposition  that  he  had  previously  arranged  all  the  prelimwaries.  A  favourable 
moment  only  was  wanting ;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  with  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  X  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 

.$  John,  vi.,  64,  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  all  that  attac&ed  them- 
selves to  him.  No  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  inclinations,  could  deceive  him,  and  there* 
fore  he  knew  at  once  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  marked  at  first  the  perton  of  the  traitor ;  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  us  if  John,  after  so  many 
proofs  of  the  superhuman  prescience  gS  Jesus,  attributed  to  the  indefinite  intimations  of 
Christ,  given  by  him  to  Judas  in  order  to  make  him  know  himself,  more  than  was  really  ex- 
pressed by  them  at  the  time. 
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Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  t 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  &• 
your  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xiL, 
6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  be  is  charged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  to  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synopUcal  Gospels,  he  bargained  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  his  awfol 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  cas6. 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christy 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  oould 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarJlies,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  1  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  ?t  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  ajier  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  accusa- 
tion been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  rs* 
moved  from  the  treasurcrship.  In  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufRcient  ground  for  such  a  charge ;(  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  shekels^  could 

*  Cf.  p.  358. 

t  Dr.  O.  SchoUmeyer,  a  young  bat  promiiing  theologian,  remarkf  this  in  hif  "  Jesoi  and 
Jadaa,"  Lnnobarg,  1836. 

I  Strautt  (iii.,  433,  3*"  Aafl.)  thinki  this  Ss  inconsistent  with  my  fbndamental  principle, 
since  I  acknowledge  the  Apostle  Jokn  as  the  author  of  this  Qospel ;  Jost  as  if  t  accnsed 
the  Apostle  of  a  gioandless  slander.  The  black  deed  of  Jadas  justified  John  in  aacribiBg 
this  vice  to  him,  as  many  of  his  recollections  seemed  to  indicate  it  He  certainly  could 
not  bo  expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  John's  allusions  are  not  to  be  taken  uncondilionaUy  fta 
pno£  But  the  single  trait  of  ararice  suits  well  the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  whom 
earthly  aims  were  all -controlling. 

$  Between  95  and  26  rix  dollars.  Twenty  shekels  =  ISO  denarii,  and  one  denarius  wis 
at  that  time  die  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt,  xz.,  8) ;  so  that  the  whole  turn 
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have  satisfiecl  the  traitor.*  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus'  quietly,  before  the  feast  liegan, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  1  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gathered  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
eemed,  thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  chief  motive.  And,  even,  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
aTarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  ? 

Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result  which  fol- 
k>wed  Christ's  arrest  ?  The  answer  to  this  qucMstion  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  1 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  somo  to  the  opinionf  that  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  com- 

amoonted  to  about  foar  months'  wages  of  a  day-labourer.  (Cf.  Paulu*  on  Matt.,  xxvi.,  16.) 
Thirty  sliekels,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  the  value  set  upon  a  single  slave,  according  to 
Exod.,  xxi..  32. 

*  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plausibility,  by  Strauss  and  De  Wette,  whether  the  pre- 
cise sum,  thirtif  shrkeh,  is  c'orrectly  given.  Their  arguments  arc  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tions it  (xxvi.,  15).  while  in  Mark  and  Luke  only  the  general  term  ipyvptov  is  given;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  types  of  Christ's  history  in  the  Old  Testament  in- 
duced him  to  fix  this  precise  sum.  in  view  of  Zech.,  xi.,  12  (cf  Matt,  xxvii.,  9). 

Without  making  any  positive  assertion,  we  must  observe  on  this  (1)  that,  although  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sum.  they  would  not  have  used  the  indefinite 
term  dpy^ptov,  if  the  smn  had  been  known  to  be  large ;  (2)  although  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acts,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
tiie  money  was  just  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  have  required 
a  large  sum;  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  alone  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
iodoce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  would  give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (4)  it  could 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  character  of  Judas  still  further:  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enough  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  Sanhedrim's  o^ 
faring  so  small  a  reward :  people  of  this  stamp  would  give  Judas  no  more  than  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  which  ho  would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  offer  exactly  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
Jeaos.  t  See,  especially,  BchoUmeyer't  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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pelliog  him  to  establish  his  visible  Messianic  kiDgdom.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (i)  that  the  enthusiastic 
ipaUitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king ;  or  (9) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the^r^^  is  utterly 
untenable ;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  he  mutt 
have  known  tliat  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish bis  purposes ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  more 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom. 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  whom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  considerations 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recofded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
k  acter  and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  have  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
hiro  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction  ]  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Prophet 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
proval of  his  undertaking  ? 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  for 
a  visible  kingdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise:  "If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs^, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  GrOD  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  thb  view ;  his  conclusions  ctfler  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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him,  mao^  have  been  very  difTerent  from  what  he  had  expected.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  his  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  hb  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  administrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  be  atti-active,  it 
became  repulsive;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofe  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

*  Matthew's  accoant  of  the  dcatli  of  Jadas  itaDds  in  (at  least)  partial  contradiction  to 
Acts,  i.,  18,  which  states  that  Jadas  bought  a  field  with  the  money,  and  met  his  death  by 
falling  from  a  height  This  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  suicide  ;  bat  it  is  doabtfal.  The 
wild  and  fabaloas  narrative  otPapiat  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apost., 
Oxcm.,  1838,  p.  12)  presupposes  that  Jadas  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand.  "  Mcya  ^  actStlaf 
hx^ttYfia  iv  Totin^  rtft  xdv/iy  Tttpuitirrion  h  *\oiiai '  nptioBcls  hiTOoovrov  tIkv  eapKa,  Hart  ftrfii  hiriBtv 
ifM\«  iUfxt^rai  ^ilutS  Utivov  ivvaaSai  iuXBclv '  dAAd  ftrfdi  ahrov  ftovov  rbv  ffii  Kt^XiiS  tyxov  airoS  * 
Ta  itiv  ydp  0\i<^pa  rwv  iipOaXitdv  airov  iPael  rooovrov  /(oio^aai,  w(  ahrov  itiv  taSoXov  rd  ^S  nH 
ffXkwtiv '  roof  iipOaXitovf  ie  alrod  iirjii  iro  larpSv  ii&nrpai  6<^6iivai  ivvaaOai '  rooovrov  fidOoS  dxo' 
iwb  r4(  f(w6ey  hri^vdai '  ri  it  aiSolov  airov  vdffrfi  /lev  a'JXfJltoc4tir)i  irjiiortpov  Koi  litisov  ipafvsoOat ' 
^i^dmi  a  6i*  airroS  Ik  navrhs  rod  maitaroi  ovppiovrai  bc^puf  re  Koi  OKuXrjKai  cli  Z6ptv  ii'  airHv  ii6vo9 
rwy  ivayKalttv '  ittrd  voXXdi  ii  ffaadvovS  Kal  rtfttaplai,  iv  IStut  ^anl  \<i>pltfi  reXfvr^avra '  Kai  roHro  inb 
1%  hdo9  ipnitov  Ktti  iiUtnrrov  rd  x^P^o^  f^hcP^  ^  >^  ytvhSai '  <)X>'  ohii  iitxpi  r7)(  o^iupov  6vvao$at 
nvm  iiutvov  rhf  r6nov  iraptXBciv,  idv  /ii)  ruS  ^tvai  rals  X'Poiv  iin<pp6lij  *  rocdvrrj  itd  rf^s  trapic&S  ahroB 
m2  cir2  xiK  Kplati  ix^ptjctv."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  expressions  in  Acts  coald  give  rii« 
to  ihis  extravagant  legend.  ■ 

1  The  following  profound  thoagfat  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verified  in  history,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  identific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  boast  a  cold  impar 
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we  know  how  &r  the  crafty  Phariaeea  tmdentood  Judas  and  tampered 
with  him.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  tha  sifting,  bafbre  alluded  to,* 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  eamitj 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ  nodoed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  vL,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  aU  at  onee^  hafs 
become  predominant  in  him :  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  struggle> 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  fc^w  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  diose  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to 
them  ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  his  good  serve  for  his 
harm ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned ;  and  to  it  may 
we  spply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  **  From  him  that  hath  md,  shall  he 
taktn  away  epen  that  which  he  hathJ* 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES. 
§  265.  Object  of  Christ  in  the  Last  Supper, 

JESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  supernaturally  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  his 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  bis  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover,f  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

tiality  ia  regard  to  it:  "La  vobnt6  est  an  des  principaax  organes  de  la  creance.  non  qu'elle 
forme  la  cr^aoco,  mais  parce  qae  lea  choses  paraiMent  vrayes  on  fiaaBseB,  telon  la  face,  par 
oa  oo  les  rcgarde.  La  volont^,  qui  se  plaist  ii  raoe  plos  qa'a  Taatre,  d^toame  Tecprit  de 
oonsiderer  les  qaalitex  de  cello,  qa'ello  n'aime  pas,  et  ainsi  I'esprit  marchant  d'ane  piece 
avoc  la  volont^,  s'arreste  h.  regarder  la  face  qo'olle  aime,  et  en  jngeant  parce  qu'il  y  voit, 
il  r^glo  insensiblcmcnt  sa  cr^ance  suivant  I'inclination  de  la  volenti."  *  P.  5268.  269. 

t  Wc  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  Attempting  a  fall  explanation  of  the  coodoct  of 
Judas,  so  enigmatical  in  itself,  and  so  little  explained  by  the  accounts  that  are  left  to  as. 
We  have  only  sought  to  present  the  theory  which  seems  to  us  most  probable  fitun  the  data 
before  us. 

X  I  presuppose,  with  Iddcr,  Liuke,  Suifert,  De  WleOe,  and  Bleek,  that  the  Last  Sapper 
was  held,  not  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  holy  Passover  e^e,  but  on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Fri- 
day of  his  passion  was  that  holy  evening,  (a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel 
confirms  this  sapposition.  We  cannot  infer  much  from  xiii.,  1,  2,  ahhoagh  that  passafs 
■M3US  to  imply  that  the  supper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  But  xviii.,  8S, 
tolls  us  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  the  Prartorrain  fat  fear  of  defD^ 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the 

flient,  as  tiiey  had  to  ^  the  Putover  on  that  erening.  The  wordi  fv*  ^*wi  rd  x^«xa  mu$t 
he  applied,  according  to  prevailing  osa^e,  both  among  Jews  and  Christiana,  to  the  feast  of 
Passover.  It  is  objected  that  this  care  was  needless,  as,  if  a  defilement  were  thas  incurred, 
ic  would  not,  on  account  of  the  01^  ^^^0,  last  until  the  eoening,  i.  e.,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  day ;  but  this  is  easily  answered ;  many  things  had  to  be  done  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  feast,  which  would  trench  upon  both  days.  In  xix.,  31.  the  day  of  tlie  cmci- 
flzion  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  scruples  were  entertained  about  the  crucifix- 
ioD  on  that  day,  but  only  about  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
•.Jueed  feast-day.  But  how  could  the  Friday,  if  it  were  tlie  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
he  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday  ?  All  difficulties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  tr<u 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  next  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Ckrut,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it,  yet  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited  just  to  the  holiest  feast*day  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  malefactort,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  the  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  feast  had  begun  T  But  tbe 
haste  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
before  the  feast,  on  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  Lucke  has  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, though  without  deeming  them  perfectly  conclusive  ( Getting.  Anzeig.) :  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  1  Cor.,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  contrast  the  Christian  with  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  as  held  at  the  same  time  (Christ,  as  the  spiritual  Passover,  as  sacrificed  simul- 
taneously with  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb ;  (3.)  1  Cor.,  xi.,  33,  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  not  of  his  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
case  that  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  18,  the  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partook  of  tlie  Pass- 
over with  his  disciples ;  but  may  not  the  passage  mean.  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  world  is 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  to-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa- 
tion 7"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiii..  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  is  mentioned  as  a  common  Fri- 
day (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  could  be  no  scruples  about  any  kind  of 
business  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Passover, 
the  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  7  (e.)  The  general  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
heki  a  proper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  his  la9t  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  the  sabstance,  paid 
little  heed  to  chronological  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewish  osaee 
of  tbe  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import;  while  the  purely  Gentile  converts 
kept  no  such  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (as  the 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  "with  the^r«^  day  of  the  Passover  featt  may  also  have  contributed 
to  ic.  These  grounds  might  safiice  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  synoptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  Passover;  bat  are  utterly  iiioon- 
aistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  (whether  it  be  admitted  as 
genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  statement  invented  by  him- 
self, and  conflicting  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  wo  have 
said,  is  consistent  throughout ;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancies 
that  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  ancient  disputes  about  tbe  Passover ;  from  su<^  mere 
fragments  we  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  accounts  were  appealed  to.  The  aiL 
▼oeates  of  the  occidental  usage.  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippol}rtus,  appealed  to  John's  Gospel  (if  the  fragments  in  Chronieon  paschale  Alexandri- 
mtm,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf,  i.,  13,  are  genuine)  to  prove  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
orer  proper.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Ens.,  Hist.  Eocl.,  v.,  34)  appealed  to  "the  OA- 
pdt*  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "the  Gospel," 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  coeld  reconcile  the  declara^ 
tloBB  in  John  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (c£  Dr.  ReUberg*s  AbhandL  iib.  d. 
Paadiastreit,  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fbr  Hiator.  TbeoL,  ii^  3,  113).    What  is  the  meaning  of 

Bb 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  bad 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  against  him  before  the  feast,  be 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Niaan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  these  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the'  necessary  preparations  for  tbe 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  ear- 
prise  by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  washing  of  feet  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.] 

§  266.  Christ  washes  the  Disciples*  Feet.  Conversation  with  Peter  ts 
regard  to  it,     (John,  xiiL,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  connected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  banished  from  their  minds.| 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  may 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  tbe 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings  :  **  Lord, 

the  words  of  Polycrates,  Syciv,  rnfulv  r^v  ijnipav  ?  Not,  certainly,  tbe  keeping  of  the  Pas- 
chal supper ;  nor  the  Jewish  Passover,  assisted  at  by  Christians ;  for  the  added  words 
Tt&vTOTt  Ttfv  ^itipaviJYayov  oi  avyytvili  fiov,  orav  rQv  'lov6aiuiv  b  Xadi  qpyvt  rifv  (,»fttrv,  would  then  be 
sheer  tautology'.  He  must  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemorating:  the  passion  of 
Christ."  If,  then,  it  is  in  thin  sense  that  Polycrates  says  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  Lesser  Asia 
since  the  time  of  St  John,"  that  thoy  -rd^rti  tTf,priaav  t^v  t)fi(pav  rhi  rcaaapuKaihrdriii  rti 
vdaxa  Kara  rb  evayyi^iov,  he  obviously  means  that  they  "all  celebrated  the  14th  Nisan,"  on 
which  the  Jewish  Passover  bei^au,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Passion ;  and  for  coo- 
6rmation  of  this  be  mii^ht  ver>'  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  must  also  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytas  (in  his  first  book  upon  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  1.  c.  p.  13),  tlicre  reported  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ:  olKtu  ^a/v 
pai  T^vaoxa  (surely  Luke,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant);  as  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  be 
"  would  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Pass- 
over." 

*  I  cannot  see  a  miracle  in  this  ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Luke  (xxii.,  13)  means  to  nar- 
rate it  as  miraculous.  * 

t  John  does  not  describe  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist :  it  was  known  and  commem- 
orated in  the  Church  regularly ;  but  the  icashing  of  feet,  not  prescr\'od  by  any  such  com- 
memoration, he  gives  in  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident. 

^  Cf.  p.  332,  on  Luke,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Gforer,  that  this  pasaaj^  is 
unmeaning,  unless  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act :  the  word  iiaKo\^'iv,  might  apply 
to  his  icJiole  life,  as  devdied  to  the  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  xx.,  28).  But  the  form  of 
the  passage  in  Luke  certainly  appears  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John 
leooidi.    The  thpagbt  contained  in  it  is  the  fame  aa  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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dost  tbou  wash  my  feetl"  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  view  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  **  If  I  wash  thee  iwt,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me,**  And 
this  was  to  be  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
c£  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "  Yea,  if  it  be  so.  Lord,  not 
my  fett  alone,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my  head,**  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much  :  he  that  is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  clean  every  whit,'*  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
em  usage  :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spiritu^  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably  is :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  fi-om  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly ;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.  The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer,  (John, 
xiii.,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "  Yc  are  clean;** 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  "  yet  not  all,*^ 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  p^ly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  k  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply ;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  hetray  me.** 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  Bhould  put  the  question.    In  answer  to  John,  Christ  said,  in  a  low 
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tooe,  tbat  it  was  be  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  this  was 
Judas.* 

This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  con. 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  '*  That  thou  doest  (bast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly^  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  move  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  oi  impression.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intmtions  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisi8.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
mo&  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  *'  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorijied  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  \J^R  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  its 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God  is  glorified  in  him  (as  the  moral 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love),  ff  Crod  be  gio- 
rffied  in  him,  Qod  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself^  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  Am.'*§ 

§  268.   The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xxii.,  17-20.)|| 
The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  According  to  Matthew,  Jadas  also  aaked,  *'  Is  it  I  ?"  and  JesiiB  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. This  incident  would  come  in  most  naturally  at  this  point.  Jndas,  noticing  the 
alarmed  ooantenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesns,  and 
Jesns  reply,  felt  that  he  was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  This 
mast  certainly  have  been  d(»ie  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  havo  had  a  position  near 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ:  not  expressly  mcntiofied 
by  Johiv  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

t  The  expressions  iv  airrO  and  h  iavrif  (John,  xiii.,  32)  obviously  correspond  to  each 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  God  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  sec- 
ond denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raised  np  onto  God  in 
heaven. 

i  We  presuppose  tliat  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should  institute  the 
Lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31,  32  were  directly  connected  with  the  departure 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  institution. 

I  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  some  difB- 
enlty  in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  bis  narrative  (ch.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  sUted  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31.  32  were  connected  directly  witib  the  depaitore  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  question  it 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  hrroXii  kmv^  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  well,  it  is 
true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  brfort  the  inttitatiott, 
it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (r.  36),  obviously  refening  to  v.  33,  should  hare  bees 
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as  the  tnoet  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  **  I  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you^ 
I  wiU  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God**  (t.  e.f  unti],  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  true  Passover  Supper).  After  these 
words  of  ftirewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com- 
memoration, he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  .to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him.  * 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cup  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.     Each  of  these  acts,  therefore^ — the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

pot  after  the  intervention  of  that  solemn  act,  which  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
diiciplei  BO  atrongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  v.  33  was  spoken  after  the  institatioo. 
Straust  (3*«*  Aiifl.,  p.  449)  objects  to  this  coUocatioo.  as  arbitrarily  severing  the  words 
tbOif  ioiiffu  ahT6p  (v.  32)  from  ht  ntKpdv  nt&*  hnuv  tlfu  (v.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.  32  is  natural ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departure  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  communion  to  endure  after  his  ascension  to  his  glory. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  symbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of  Cluist,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  Ofrorer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omission  to  mcution  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Lnst  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  which  was  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  jnst  as  a  deeper  signification  was  found 
in  other  expressioos  of  Christ  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before }  and  that, 
therefore,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Ofrmrer  must  presuppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  partook  of  the  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Gospel ;  and  it  must  be  presupposed 
JQSt  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ ;  and  that 
John,  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayings  at  the  Last  Supper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
purely  psydK>k>gical  grounds,  therefore,  Jean's  omission  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  miad 
at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  influence  exerted  by 
Eisenitm  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf.  p.  37, 
seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agaptt  ftom  the  common  repasts  <^  the  Essenes  is  wholly  an 
inTention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to  seek  an  external  origin  for  a  usage  that 
ean  be  naturally  explained  finom  internal  grounds,  as  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Budiarist  from  an  imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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^e  giving  of  the  wine-— denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately ;  but  the 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  thanks  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  founding  of  the  old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature) ;  partly, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  new  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  tDords  used  in  the  distribution, ''  This  is  my  body ;"  and, 
*'  This  is  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  then 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely ;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  diffi- 
culty would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  tDord* 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  i.  c,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood.'*  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  **  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption  ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  T  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stoad  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  conversation  before 
referred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  redemption  are  iusoparable ;  redemption  alone  has  re- 
established the  original  relation  between  man  and  nature.  Only  when  man  is  restored  to 
commanion  with  God  is  he  assured  that  all  nature  exists  for  his  good,  to  be  used  by  him 
tor  the  glory  of  God. 
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^ogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  hb  blood"  was  an 
understood  siga  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  hb  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  Thb  b 
mj  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  i#  given  for  many  for 
the  remission  qfsintJ*^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
CHRIST'S  LAST  DISCOURSES  WITH  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

§  269.   The  New  Commandment.     (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children,  yet  a  little 
while  I  am  with  you,  and,  as  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  *  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  unto  youA  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another.**  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  afler  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.     It  was  new, 

*  It  haa  been  disputed  whether  the  words  "for  the  remUsian  of  situ"  were  retlly  added 
by  Christ  Bat  the  import  of  the  words  of  consecration  is  fally  complete  without  them. 
The  founding  of  the  new  covenant  (which  none  ^ill  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the 
words  of  consecration;  Paul  ^ives  it  so,  as  well  as  Lake,  and  they  mast  have  received 
them  from  ear-witnesses)  covers  the  whole  ground.  Tbc  "new  covenant,"  founded  upon 
the  self-offering  of  Christ,  could  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  God,  se- 
cured by  that  self-sacrifice ;  viz.,  the  pardon  of  sin  through  his  sufferings,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  communion  with  God,  which  the  old  covenant  eould  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  given  by  Christ  himself. 

t  In  a  different  sense,  however,  finom  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the  Jews :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  separated  from  him  in  spirit  and  disposition,  but  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continued  communion — the  Supper  of  the  new  covenant.  He  then  pro- 
seeds  to  give  them  the  commandment  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love»  embracing  all 
others,  by  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  communion  was  to  be  outwardly  manifested. 
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also,  with  respect  to  tl^e  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples'  associatioD  with 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  thAt  he  could  set  it  yividly 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

$  270.  The  Request  of  Peter.— Christ  predicts  Peter* »  Denial  of  Him. 
(John,  xiii.,  36-38.) 
So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
"  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  V*  Jesus,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering :  "  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shaU  fol- 
low me  cfterward^^  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  he  asked, 
'^  herd,  why  can  I  not  follow  thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  dawn  my  life  far 
thy  sake.*' 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  his 
froward  self-confidence:  *'  Wilt  thou  lay  dawn  thy  life  for  my  take  t 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrieeJ*^ 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  their  new  Relatians 
to  the  People.    (Luke,  xxiL,  35-38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  lofUness  of  his  Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  thera  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said.  Nothing.     In 

*  The  agreement  of  three  independent  accounts— Matthew.  Lake,  and  John — ^in  stathig 
thia  remarkable  mcident,  confirms  its  credibility.  In  John's  Gospel,  it  is  presented  in  an 
obvious  connexion  ;Mn  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact. 

t  Ofrorer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.,  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  origin,  and  sop- 
ports  bis  assertion  on  the  gnmnd  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  verses  36  and  37 
is  false.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  frround  of  the  change  in  the  disciples'  condition, 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  the  execution  of  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  was  to  react  upon  the  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said,  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  conduct,  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  thi$  difficulty,  to  introduce  a 
greater  one,  viz.,  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  swords 
above  all  things.  I  Cf.  p.  257,  scq. 
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that  mission,  they  fband  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  against  Jesus;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  from 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  chosen  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  '*  If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (without 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  vrants  would  all  be  applied) ;  so 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  differently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  ^o  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  a  sword*'  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  '*  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of 
your  lives  than  of  your  garments ;  you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur- 
round you." 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
w«re  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  from  Christ's  example^ 
from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that -he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  change 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  among  transgres- 
sors*' as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  **  Behold,  Lord  \  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
swords."t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said ;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  ''  It  is 
mough,"  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

•  The  antithesis  is  between  h  Ixvv  fiakivtiw  and  *  nii  hew. 

t  The  word  may  be  rendered  "  knives ;"  apd  these  were  in  oommoo  use  among  traTel- 
Icn  in  those  regions  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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tention  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "enough  ofiti*^  L  e.,  t 
sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  spirit 
and  sense. 

§  272.   Chrut  consoles  the  Disciples  with  the  Promise  of  his  Return. 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  g^ven  at  length  in  John*s 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled^  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  be  mansions 

*  It  ii  charged  by,  lome  that  John  coald  not  poaaibly  have  remembered  theae  diaeoanef 
thua  amid  the  thouaand  painful  and  tamultooua  emotiona  that  most  hare  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Little  do  sach  objectom  conceive  of  the  natare  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the 
might  of  deep  impressiona  upon  it  Such  impreaaiona  theae  diacomaea  mnat  have  made 
upon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John's,  and  what  was  once  received  thua  into  the  deptha  of  the 
aool  no  concoflsions  could  cast  out  Moreover,  these  emotions.  1k>w  powerful  soever  Uwy 
may  have  been,  lasted  but  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Christ  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciples  which  developed  itself  more  and  more 
gloriously.  How,  in  these  few  days,  could  John  have  forgotten  discourses  so  weighty  b 
themselves,  and  affecting  his  own  soul  so  powerfully  ?  And,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
disciples,  sunken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  tlie  resurrection  of  their  Master,  bow 
brilUautly  must  the  image  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the  depths  of  dieir 
memories  and  their  hearts !  How  precious  must  each  word  have  been  to  them !  With 
what  intense  interest  must  they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import ! 
And  how  clear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure ! 

Equally  futile  is  the  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
Bome  things  must  have  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become  blended  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  these  d^courses,  times  without  number,  to  others ;  bow. 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  could  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing  T  (we  do  not  mean 
to  say  verbatim  et  literatim,  cf.  index,  sub  voc.  John).  The  remark  of  Ireneoa  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vastly  greater 
force  to  John  and  Christ :  **Ma\\ov  yup  ri  rdre  iiafivijiiovdna  tUv  ivayxos  Ytvo/tivwv,  ol  yip  it 
wiiduiv  fiaOnatts  ovvailovoat  rfj  4^X!i*  ivoivrai  ahr^.*'  (Comp.  the  entire  paaaage.  £useb.f  v 
fiO  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  historical  period  into  a  mythi- 
cal one.) 

John  could  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  forget  such  diAooorses  of 
Christ 

A  further  proof  of  the  originality  of  these  discourses,  as  recorded  by  John,  is  ^e  aptness 
with  which  many  passages  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented 
in  isolated  forms,  or  in  inapt  connexions  ;  e.  g.,  Luke,  xii.,  11,  IS ;  Matt.,  x.,  17-fiO;  Mark 
xiii.,  11.  The  passage  in  John,  xvi.,  32,  is  connected  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  31,  Mark,  xiv.,  ITT, 
with  the  account  of  Peters  denial. 
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for  all,  he  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (it 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  ftiend 
to  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  **  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
ielf;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  be  aho^ 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  Xo  follow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself  * 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  comnyinion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  "  mansions, "t 
where  he  was  to  **  provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
*'  again  to  come  to  them,**  that  where  He  .was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import. 

§  273.  Conversation  with  Philip  and  Thomas. — Christ  the  Way,  • 
(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusion^  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

"  Whfither  I  go  J**  said  he,  "ye  know;  and  the  way  ye  know.**  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

•  This  objection  would  fall  away  if  we  could  believe,  with  L.  Kinkd  (Btud.  u.  Krit, 
1841,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing  to  Mary,  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  only  returned  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  disciples.  But  the  words  under  con- 
sideration do  not^stify  this  supposition.  However  we  may  conceive  Christ's  reappear- 
ance after  his  resurrection,  they  could  not  satisfy  the  promises,  given  in  these  discourses,  of  a 
new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  him  and  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  con- 
tinved  manifestation,  this  nnintorrupted  communion,  his  bodily  reappearance  was  only 
preparatory  and  subordinate. 

t  Compare  the  analogy  in  the  figure  of  the  "  everlasting  mansions,"  p.  975. 

t  The  last  promise,  also.  Matt.,  xxviii.,  20,  presupposes  such  fuller  explanatioos  as  tboio 
which  we  find  recorded  by  John  in  these  discourses. 
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Thomast*  who  ,8eeins  to  have  remaiiied  in  bondage  to  sense  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  **Lord,  we  kmaw  not  whither  thougoeU; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  V*  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  iDveitf 
the  order ;  if  they  had  known  the  "  t«iy,"  they  would  have  known  the 
*'  whither:^*  '*  lam  the  way^  the  truths  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  kncum  my 
Father  also,'*  (Had  they  better  known  Him,  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  communicates  himself,  they  would  have  known  better  dl 
the  rest)  The  three' conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide^  but  as  ^ 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth  ;  the  truth  springing  from  the  Life  ;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth.  He  is,  therefore,  the  Way, 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  communion  or  Divine  life  with  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  that 
knows  him,  therefore,  knows,  the  Father  also.  "  And  from  hencefartk 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him;*'  i.e.,  after  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  words  to 
a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era :  '*  hard,  show  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him;  the 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  these 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  **  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  sholl  he  do,**\ 

And  the  source  of  al^  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  Be^ 
cause  I  go  unto  my  Failier  ;^*  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  depend ance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

*  ThomaA  displays  the  same  character  here  as  in  his  subceqaent  doabts  tsauaenva^ 
Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  the  aathor  of  John's  Gospel,  who  obvi. 
Qusly  was  little  capable  of  assamin^  different  characters,  shoald  hare  invented  soch  a  one. 

t  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Kling,  Stad.  a.  Krit.»  1836,  iii.,  684.  I  €£  p.  1 84, 396. 
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heaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  communion  of  the  Divine  life  wi(h  him,  they 
were  to  "  do  yet  greater  things  than  these." 

§  274.  Of  "Prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ.  He  promises  (he  Spirit  of 
2V«M,  the  Comforter;  and  His  oum  Return.  (John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 
The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  tit  his  name.  As  they  had  he- 
fore,  during  his  hodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
ally, so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  '^And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  (t.  e.,  through  his  mediation),  that  taill  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  the  Son**  (hy  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part :  **  Jjfye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.** 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  **And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever**  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  "Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  :**  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  they  wei'f  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience  :  "  He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you,** 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himself. 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  "  /  will  not  leave 
you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you,**  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more^  but  ye  see  me  ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from  the  Di- 
vine life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living ; 
it  holds  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  reach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fully  to  under- 
stand his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  ^At  that  day  shall  ye 
know  that  I  qm  in  my  Father^  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.**  Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promisa  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — ^love,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  **  He  that  hath  (knoWiB  and  preserves)  my  com- 
mandments, and  also  keepeth  (fiiithfully  observes)  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  he  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
wiU  lave  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  will  mani- 
Jest  myself  to  him  J*  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thystif 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?"  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Christ's  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import,  (John,  xiv.,  27,  seq.) 
When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  iho  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you»^*  A  fitting ^conclusi on  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world  :  **  Not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  yovy  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  left 
behind  unto  his  own  ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  m.them,  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  ltd  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraidr 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  "  Ye  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  mc, 
ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  I."  He  went ;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him.  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change ; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  aBccnd  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward. 
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in  UDion  with  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  invisible  .and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more^ 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents);  though  that ' 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  ^scape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  his^love  to  . 
the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(r.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOURSES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  TABLE  AT  THE  LAST 

SUPPER. 

(  276.   Similitu4fi  of  the  Vine  and  Branches, —  The  Law  of  Lovt. 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif- 
ference  only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  internally  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
6oD,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  tliese  point?,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine : 
God,  the  vine-dresser ;  Christ,  the  vine ;  his,  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  flt  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  'shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock  ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  parti cipatii)n  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

^  Ab  VUke  and  Kling  (loc.  dt)  have  remarked,  this  passage  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
relatioa  between  God,  as  the  Ahnighty,  and  Jesas,  as  man,  standing  then  before  his  disci 
plep,  in  the  narrow  fonn  of  hamanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-drewer  cuts  off  all  useleat 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit ;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  no^  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant  growth  must  be 
trimmed  ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  the 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it. 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  they  could 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments  ;|  and  again  he  condenses  all  **  the  com- 
mandments'' into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such  love  they  were  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  khig- 
dom,  with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  "  servants"  and  takes  them  up  to  that  of 
"friends"  (v.  15).^  i  ' 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  18-23),|| 

§  277.   Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Concluding  Words  of  Contort  to 

the  Difciples,     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 

Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper.**    The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  through 

them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The 

*  The  same  thought  as  "He  who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  gi^eo/'  dec,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  imier  conncxioo  between  these  discounes  and  those  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Qospels.  The  same  demand  is  implied  in  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  tfae  pound 
(p.  2^7,  348)  as  in  this  similitade  of  the  vine. 

X  Hence  *'  the  commandments"  are  not  "  the  fe//tfr  of  the  law ;"  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
is  commonion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  according  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itself  otiier- 
wise  except  in  works  corresponding  to  the  law.  ^  Cf.  p.  120. 

R  Not  "peace,"  bnt  a  "sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels;  cf  p.  315. 

f  Cf.  p.  396,  397. 

**  Cf.  p.  11 7,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individaal  witnesses  of  CbrvC's 
ministry ;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general 
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process  be  states  as  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  tin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is- the  ground  of  sin ;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righU(nune$$  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
rince  the  world  o£  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  been  judged ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of  nn  ;  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin ;  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  (judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
scious of  sin;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer;  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to  itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  tilings  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciples 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  ho  was  just  about  to 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  new  doctrine ;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
**  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father^*  (inasmuch  as  his  "going  to  the 
Father"  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
at  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  bo  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  •*  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

''And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing:''  they  would  no  more  need 
his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  "Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you'*  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.) 

*  Bat  the  promiie  certainly  contaiiui  an  alloaion  to  hia  reforrection,  inaimach  aa  bia  re- 
appearance waa  to  the  disciplea  the  point  of  tranaition  to  the  f tate  of  new  f  piritoal  com* 

nrnnian. 

C  c 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  com- 
munion with  the  Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  then  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father.  '*  But,"  says  he,  *'  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you  ;'*  in  their  conscious  communion  with  Him  they  would 
be  sure  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  a'Hdress  them- 
selves directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  Thcj 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Divinity, 
had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  they 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  cleaily 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far ;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impression  of  another  nature ;  that  they  should  l)e 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alone :  "  Yet  not  alone,**  said  he,  **•  because  the 
FcUher  is  with  wie." 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  o^  Divine  comfort  amid  their  struggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  These 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  me  ye  might  hace 
peace.i  In  the  world  ye  s/udl  have  tribulations;  be  of  good  cheer;  J 
have  overcome  the  world '*X 

§  278.  Christ's  Prayer  as  HigJi-jyriest,     (John,  xvii.) 
With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  tlic  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  n^an)  on  earth  is  finished, 
he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  ahd,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind :  **  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  tnay  glorify 

*  It  appears  clear  from  v.  Q9,  30  tbat  tfaoy  anderatood  the  phrase,  "  Ye  shall  ask  mt 
nothing/'  in  a  sense  different  frooii  that  which  he  intended.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  John's  snbseqaent  bettor  comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misappre- 
hension to  appear  remarkable,  and  served  to  impress  it  the  more  upon  his  mcmoty. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Diyine  calmness  amid  the  straggle  widi  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  two-fold :  (1)  The  inward  life  in  commonion  with  Christ,  who  has  over- 
come the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  in  bis  victory ;  (2)  The  ootward  life  in 
Qontact  with  the  world,  possibly  harming,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  sub- 
duing, or  distnibing  the  peace  o^  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fsUowibip. 
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thee  ;  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  alljlesh,  that  he  sltould  give  , 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him"^     But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
ho  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
hate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
val ^/9vii»  the  world  ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  wtirk  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  bo  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed ;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him ;  that  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.t)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  he  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Di,vine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  Itfe  coincide  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  HolyX  Father^  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  but  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and  I  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  considers  tbose,  and  those  only,  m  truly  his  own  who  follow  the  inward  Divine 
can,  the  "  drawmg"  of  the  Father.    Cf.  p.  13d,  360. 

t  In  all  time  the  apread  of  Christianity  is  mat  adTanced  hy  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Ml.  II  translate  ^«u(,  "holy;"  dl  zri,  10;  1  John,  ii,  29;  iiU  7. 10. 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  thej 
stand  in  child-like  communion),  and  will  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  develope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them^  and 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  through  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more  and 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  a  share 
in  his  glory — to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  ^'  Lord's  Prayer*'  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer  J^  be- 
lievers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANE. 

§  279.  Comparison  of  John* s  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  Gospds  in  re- 
,     gard  to  Jesus'  Ckmfiict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop- 
tical Account, 
\  lilULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 

\  J.    was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 

await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  akemations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem 
tiroes  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  so  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gt)spels  ]  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense?  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
his  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  and 
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prayer  given  by  John  1  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al- 
ternations of  feeling ;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  1 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  beUevers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believerst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  ]| 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself] . 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  we  find  Jesus  "  troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  sou]  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But,''  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  *'  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  tods  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last.''  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  **  trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  ? 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  from  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  bo  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
John  not  record  itl"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

•  Cf.  John  the  Baptist  t  Cf.  p.  79„82. 

t  Thai  did  that  genuine  disciple  of  Cliriit,  John  Huss,  who  had  formed  hia  life  upon  the 
intaition  of  Cbriat'a  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of  hia  own  last  atnigglea  how  to 
comprehend  these  opposite  manifestations  in  the  Saviour's  life.  With  reference  to  such 
alternations  in  his  own  experience,  he  writes  :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est,  impertarbate  gandere, 
et  onme  gaudium  existimarc.  in  variis  tcntationibus.  Lcvc  est  loqui  et  illud  exponere,  sed 
'grave  implero.  Siquidcm  patientissimus  et  fortissimos  miles,  sciens  quod  die  tertia  esset 
refurrectaras,  et  per  mortem  suam  vincens  inimicos,  post  coenam  nltimam  torbatos  est  spi* 
rita  et  dixit,— tristis  est  anima,  usque  ad  mortem." 
.    (  C£  p.  314,  376.  II  en  p.  387.  f  Cfl  p.  388. 
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last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except  that  in  his  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
others  ?  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Gospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  iiud  in  the  other  Evangel- 
bts.  Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  ttk4iU, 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remark,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded*  individmal 
features  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the  synop- 
tical account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  gl<yrify  him  %  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  after  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  hxMtoryy  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
before^  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  representations 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra- 
diction between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Didne.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofly  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufferings. 

^uch  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  be- 
longed necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure,  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency, 
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it  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Deus  ex  machina,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  a  his- 
torical representation  of  Christ. 

^  2S0.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,     (Matt.,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

xxii.) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  bis  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  soul.  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  Turw  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  '*  Father^ 
if  it  he  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from  wt'."  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy  will  be  done.*^ 
The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent.  As  a  man,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
bis  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  jfhysical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  might  arise  within 

*  By  the  "  cap"  we  mait  andcntand  not  only  hii  laffcring  of  death,  bat  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  the  treason  of  Jadas.  the  rage  of  ChrUt'i  enemiei,  the  deloiioo  of 
the  maltitadc.  It  ia  not  my  object  here  to  set  forth  the  higher  doctrinal  and  theological 
import  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Deltinger^t  beaa- 
tiftil  dissertation  on  Christ's  agony  (Tabing.  Zeitschrift.  1838,  i.,  95,  96) :  "While,  omtfid 
one  hand,  in  a  sinfal  natare,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin  is  blonted  in 
proportion  as  the  power  of  sin  in  the  individaal  is  greater,  and  the  sense  of  its  goilt  less ; 
in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  the  harmonic  unity  of  life  is  disturbed  by  sin,  so  mach  Uie 
more  powerfal,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  iinUit  human  natare,  in  which  the  unity  of  life's 
karmony  is  andisturbed,  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  for  sin,  a  dissolatioD 
and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  human  nature,  of  elements  which  in  all  stages  of 
the  devclopement  of  life  belong  together."  I  can  make  this  agree,  ako^  with  the  view  of 
the  connexioo  between  tin  and  death  prefented  in  my  **  ApostoL  Zeitalter,"  toL  tt 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  could  not  be,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  strug- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  Gt>D  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  'a  moment  after  the 
first  struggle,  carisg  for  his  yet  wjsak  disciples.  Finding  them  over^ 
come  with  sleep,  h*e  roused  them,  saying,  '*  Ckndd  ye  not  tDOtck  tcilh  me 
one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  onef) ;  for,  though  the  spirit 
is  willing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  fiesh  is  weak.^^  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  ainid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  luno  he  does  not  say,  **  If  it  he  pos- 
sible, let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  axoayfrom  m^  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  he  done"  And  the  third 
time  he  repels  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
the  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  I  will§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed ;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  pear." 

§  281.  The  Arrest  of  Christ.— Peter's  Haste,  and  its  Reproof.— The 
Power  of  Darkness. 
Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  gan-ison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  the 
traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to  be  apprehended  ;||  as  there  was  good 

♦  C£  p.  8S.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  X  Cf.  p.  209. 

$.  Tbe  wordi  t6  hnirbv,  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  45,  compel  as  to  take  tbeae  words  as  a  warning* 
or  reproof;  otherwise  tbe  word  MBtuitrt  might  be  taken  as  the  indicative,  with  or  witboat 
interrogation. 

I  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  four  accounts  here,  from  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  disciples  most  necessarily  have  been.    Discrepancies,  even  if  irrecanciUbl* 
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reason  (supposed,  at  least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
uot  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  WTiom  seek  ye  T'  His 
sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  perplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse ; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  sword. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy :  "  All  that  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  God)  shall  perish  by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  God  ;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve] 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  will 
been  so.*)  T?te  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it  tX  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  pi*evail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once,  **•  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up^ 
tihis  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

in  poiDti  of  detail,  do  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  eisential  features  of  a  narratiTe ; 
bot  in  thii  caae  they  are  not  bo  irreconcilable  aa  baa  been  lappoied.  According  to  John* 
whom  we  bare  followed,  Jadas  and  the  band  remained  oataide,  and  Jeaoi  went  oat  and 
fniTe  himself  up:  the  other  Evangelists  report  that  Judas  gave  the  signal  by  a  kiss.  Bot 
as  John's  acooant  gives  no  reason  at  all  fur  Judns's  coming,  and  as  it  coald  not  have  been 
to  show  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  mast  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pare  hatred,  or  by  a 
flcsire  to  sec  tlie  end  of  the  matter  (this  would  suit  the  view  that  ho  did  not  betray  Jesus 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the  perton  to  be 
seized,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind, 
prodnced  by  a  bad  conscience  and  a  reverence  that  he  could  not  got  rid  of;  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  entirely  harmonise.  In  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  upon  it 

*  Had  these  cared  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  as  instruments  of 
the  Jewish  authorities. 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

t  John,  xviil,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding  words,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

$  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's 
servant.  It  cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  more  serious 
consequences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  The  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might 
serve  as  an  explanation;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explains 
aU  in  the  way  given  by  us  in  the  text ;  and  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  confirmed  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  Gospels. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secarad,  he  said,  further,  **  Are  ye 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  1  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  During  hit 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness 
shuns  the  light  of  day. .  The  Sanhedrim  £:>und  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the  words  also 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviLt 
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THE  TRIAL  AND   CONDEMNATION. 

§  282.  Night-Examination  be/ore  Annof. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  summoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  his  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,'for  a  preliminary  examination4 

*  Christ  was  alwa^n  fain  to  point  from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual ;  and  as  tbe  time 
chosen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkness  here  gave  occasion  for  such  a  connexion,  we  join 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to  secare  tbe  arrest 
of  Christ  of  which  John  informs  us ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passages  which  can 
only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  history  (cil  p.  2S;! 
21)4).  John,  xviii.,  '20,  is  certainly  nqt  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  bat  a  variation  of  the  other.  True,  in 
Luke,  xxii.,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  tlie  chief  priests,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  liter- 
ally true  ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  instru- 
ments to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  interchange  witk 
Jolin,  xviii.,  20. 

t  In  Luke,  xxii.,  66,  we  fmd  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurriug  "  as  suon  as  it  was  day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraign- 
mcnt  before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  invention  of  such  a  fact 
as  this,  the  idea  is  absurd ;  there  could  be  lio  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  only  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  miuute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  Bltvk's  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examine  diis 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  promineuce  to  the  arraignment  befcMV 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  mifold  this  preparatory  trial  further;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  that,  in  xviiL,  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  CoonciL  In 
that  case  lie  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  tho  latter  examination,  because  generally 
known  by  other  troditloiis,  and  gave  tlie  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  presup- 
posed in  tho  examination  before  Tilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ac 
count  of  the  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Evangelists.  In  xviii.,  13,  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  ap\tiplvi  "for  that  year,"  to  distinguish  him  from  Annas,  who 
bore  the  same  title.  In  v.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  aa  coming  fitm 
the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  loffered)  m 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  to  extort  something  that  might  be  used  against  him ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  it  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to 
his  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest's  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  his  serenity 
of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  *^  If  1 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou 
mer 

§  283.  Morning. — Examination  before  Caiaphas. 
In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high- priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.*'  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King:  *^ Hereafter 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on^the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven*^^  (a  fijriirativc  expression,  implying, 
•*  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;"  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  •*  From  his  own 
lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  pTroclaimed  himself  Messiah  ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

viev  of  tbo  omisiion  of  the  full  trial  before  bim.  In  v.  24,  after  Ujc  examination,  it  ia  itated 
that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaphaa,  the  actual  hi^fb-priest"  Perhaps  the  leading  oat  of 
Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  servants  to  pot  the  qnestion  (v.  25)  which  brought  out 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Luke,  xxii.,  61,  should  be  joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  should  make  the  fore  court  of  the  boasc  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter*8  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  an  unimportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  on 
aeoount  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  iu  the  court  of  Caiajihcu,  in  connexion  with  the 
■econd  examination. 

*  Christ's  "coming,"  "coming  in  the  clouds,"  &c..  not  only  indicate  his  second  advent 
at  a  far-distant  period,  but  also  his  spiritual,  world-historical  manifeitatioo. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt^  xxvi.  65,  66 ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  bad  often  before  accused  bim  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  lip,  as  one  expelled  from  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  the  servants  in ' 
the  court. 

§  284.  Double  Dealing  of  ike  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sigbt,  tbat  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry aft;er  the  truth ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  bad  been  prejudged ;  Caiapbas  himself  bad,  in  fact,  announced 
that  bis  deatb  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  bastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanbedrim  bad  only 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religious 
law ;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  deatb  without  the 
autbority  of  the  Roman  governor.*  It  bad,  therefore,  to  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  officer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their^wn  convictions ; 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  affairs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah ;  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufficiently  by 
the  fact  tliat  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umphal entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  at  all 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  have  taken  it 
up  ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrnst. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
tbat  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  the  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions ;  and  this  was 

*  Jofepb.,  Archaeol.,  xx.,  9,  $  1.  The  high-priest,  Anaaiu  (Annas),  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  panishment  on  the  aothori^  of  the  San- 
hedrim. He  was  accused  for  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albinus :  "'Xlf  ovKi^of  j$t  *Ami^ 
Xmpli  rifi  (Kuvov  yvutiitfi  KaOiacu  ovvilpiov,"  obvioQsly  showing  that  the  consent  of  the  gov* 
emor  was  essential  in  sach  cases.  The  misdemeanor  was  deemed  so  grave  that  Ananus 
was  removed  from  office.  The  reading  of  Synkelioi,  "ixivtwy,"  woold  give  an  entirely 
different  meaning ;  bat  it  is  obvioosly  incorrect. 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  TJieocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  statc-rdigioTut).  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down'  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- , 
ment  of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it  But  the  ground*  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guilty. j 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhedrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate^  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the 
addition  of  a  political  element :  "  He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king ;"  and 
hencQ  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  Caesar." {  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  be/ore  Pilate.— Christ's  Kingdom  not  "  of  this  World:* 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

•  To  thii  jadgment  Moiea  refers,  Deut,  xviii.,  20-22.  t  Cf.  p.  293,  294. 

X  Lake,  xxiii.,  3.  This  passage  is  obviously  presapposed  in  John,  xviii.,  33.  John's  ac« 
ooant  takes  many  things  for  granted  that  are  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels ;  bat  the  latter, 
in  tarn,  mast  often  find  their  sapplcmcnt  in  the  former,  as  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Lake. 
None  bat  an  eyewitness  coald  have  given  tbe  accoant  in  so  exact  a  connexion  as  John's. 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilato's  question,  oh  X^cif,  as  given  in  Lake,  xxiii.,  3,  Matt.,  xxviL, 
11,  needs  the  further  explanation  given  by  John  (xviii.,  36,  37),  to  make  it  fully  accord  with 
die  facts  ;  for  he  was  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  "  King  of  tbe  Jews,"  in  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  phrase :  oor  ooald  Pilate  have  pronoaiicod  him  goiltleu  after  inch  a  declaratioii 
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rupt  Romans  of  that  ago,  acted  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occeision ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter- 
ests to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec^ 
ognition  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble ;  and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  afiair,  and  told  them  '*  to  take  him,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  coirespon  Jing  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  li 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  piU  any  man  to  dcath,^* 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  sait^ 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  '^Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes  ;" 
in  the  political,  '*  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  thin 
thing  (f  thyself  (/.  f.,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  **  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  V  Pilate  answered  that  ho  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  toorld**  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  **  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
worlds  then  would  my  servants  fight ^^  &c. ;  '*  hut  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence,''* 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world- 
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1y  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  be  both 
a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both :  "  To  this  end  was  Ibom^  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  tfiis  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the,  truth.*'' 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King^  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth  :  "  Beery  one  tJiat  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voiced  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  himself. 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-minded ness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  ti-uth. 
"  WfuU  is  truth  /"  was  his  mocking  question.  "  Truth  is  an  empty 
name^'*  he  meant  to  say. 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  '*  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galileo  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine. "t  Ho,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questioqs.  The  disappointcnl  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cmel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
his  o\Vn  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.  Pilate's  fruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus, —  TJie  Dream  of  Filate's 

Wife. 
In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 
•  en  p.  ao.  t  ce  p.  tn. 
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fore,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  witb  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  hlind 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatical  impulse 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rather 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  their 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  cx^ 
the  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble,  desei-ved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  wew  brought 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  man  /"  (**  Can  it  be  believed  that  he 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  V*)  The  sight  only  stimulated  their 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cru- 
cifixion. Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "  Take  ye  him^  and 
crucify  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him,*^  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  '*  JVc  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  him- 
self the  Son  of  God:*- 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  sufferings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  **  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man:'  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  ho  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  **  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  ho  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods.'* 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate, —  The  Sentence, 
The  transition  is  easy  from  injidelity^  springing  from  worldliness  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  ?" 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  According  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemut  (c.  ii.),  and  later  accoantc  (all  of 
which,  however,  probably  came  from  the  tame  soiirce),  the  wac  a  procelyte  of  the  gale. 
3€ooi£6ii  and  was  named  Procla  ( ThUo,  Cod.  Apocryph.,  i,  520).  Jodaiim  bad  fini&d  iti 
OQOverti  partacalariy  among  the  female  aex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Sun  of 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  sucli, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions  :  "  Speakcst  thou  not  unto  me  1  Knotcest  thou  not  that  I  haw 
jHnoer  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?"  To  this  Jesus 
answered:  ^*Thou  couldst  have  no  poiccr  at  all  against  mc,  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  c^f 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
•Thus  did  Chi-ist  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
^hb  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  tlie  cry,  so  terrible  at  that 
time,  of  crimen  inajestatis :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cii*- 
sar's  friend  ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded:  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  289.  Jesus  led  to  Calvary. — Simon  of  Cyrene. —  The  Words  of  Christ 
to  the  Weeping  Women, 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  earned  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
Btren^^th  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  cross 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his   sufferings  he  was   moved  with  compassion  for  the 

*  This  accoant,  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  carries  the  proof  of  its  veracity  in  itself. 
It  is  nothing  strange  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  pablic  service,  coald  do,  unresisted,  so 
high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Hag's  instmctive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion, 
Zeitschrift  Air  d.  Geistl.  d.  Erzbisthums  Freibarg,  1831,  v.,  s.  12).  Mark,  whose  acooonfr 
bears  evidence  in  this,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  31)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Strauts  says  to  the  contrary.  John's 
statement,  that  Jesns  was  led  bearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
the  other  soarces,  vix.,  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  accoant  of  his  ex- 
baoBtion.  John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists ;  there  is,  therefore, 
DO  groand  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particalar  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  knew  nothing 
of  this  accoant  (for  a  doctrinal  motive  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  question)  7  In 
what  comer  mast  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  incident  wo  closaly  interwoven 
with  the  traditional  acooants  pf  the  passion  7  And  bow  could  a  docomont  iuuing  fivm 
tncU  a  comer  be  paned  off  as  tiie  production  of  John,  the  Apottle. 

Do 
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blinded  people,  over  whose  beads  be  saw  impending  the  judgments  of 
God,  called  down  by  tbeir  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  ho  had  so 
often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  ''^  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what 
shall  he  dane  in  the  dry  T't 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THEORUCIFIXION. 

§  290.   Details  of  the  Crucifixion, 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,|  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug.^he  refused 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by^  his  hands  and  feet.||      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

*  Lake,  atxiii.,  iJ7-31. 

t  "  If  tlio  Holy  One,  enteriog  among  smful  men,  i«  to  entreated,  what  mast  happen  to 
those  whose  suffcrhigs  will  ho  the  jast  penalty  of  their  own  aocumalated  gailt?" 

X  Matt.,  xxvii.,  34.  Mark  deBcribes  it  exactly  (xv.,  iJ3)  as  ot^wj  ianvputrtiii^^.  Cf.  Acta 
Fructaosi  Tarraconensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  uiart>'8,  "  Cum  muUi  ex  fraUma  can- 
tate  lis  efferent,  uli  condUi  permixti  poculum  sumereni,"  Ac.  (c.  iii.,  Ruinartt  Acta  Mar- 
tymm,  Amstel.,  1713,  220).  The  merum  conditnm  was  given  hy  the  Christians  to  the  cou- ' 
fessors  ianquam  antidotum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  might  be  less  sensible  of  safferini* 
(TertuU.  de  Jejuniis,  c,  xii.). 

$  John's  mention  of  the  x^^^v  apl>a<f>oi  is  ronfirmed  hy  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Pt^Iu- 
siam,  that  such  garments  were  peculiar  to  Galileo.  Such  a  garment,  tfaoagh  &umcwhat 
common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  t^ie  Ro- 
man soldiers,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  value  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  *'  Hs  &i  u>wJ 
rijtf  tbrfXciav  t^  iaOffroS  iKcivrff,  ^ittp  ol  irTu)Xol  KfxP^^oi  tUv  FaXiXatuvt  *o0*  ou$  Koi  ndXtcra  -» 
toiovTo  ^i\ei  yiVccOai  Ifiduov,  t(x*V  t<v/,  u»(  al  artjOoStofiiieii  avaKpovaidy  v<patv6ntvov.^ 

II  There  has  been  much  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it  nndac  impor- 
tance ;  the  result  of  the  most  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  feel  were  nailed  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
a  time  when  cmcifixion  was  in  nse,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jesus^s  feet  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fulfil  Ps.  xxii.,  17.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage  in  TertuUian  so  impor- 
tant in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.,  iii.,  19).  After  citing  "foderunt  ntamti 
meas  et  pedes'*  from  the  Psalm,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  crucifixicn 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  following,  "qutt  proprie  airocitas  crudts,"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  punishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apices  crvcis  as  belonging  to 
the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  he 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  this  mode  of  death,  ''  qui  solus  a  populo  tarn  insigmier  crucifixHs  etT 
(who  laffered  fo  marked  a  death  by  eracifixioD--one  otberwiie  imkoown  in  the  Old  Test*> 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  ChriH  Pray*  far  his  Enemies. —  The  Two  Thieves. 
When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible' 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,*  he  com- 
mended his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  God,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them t  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*"*  (the  ignorance  of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

r 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.     While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 

'  other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  SicarU,\  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we 

^bave  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Dirine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul-f-a  soul  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 
<liate  sufferings  1 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofs 
of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles ; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer.  ''' Lord^*'  said  he,  **  remember  me  when 
thou  earnest  into  thy  kingdom."  The  answer  of  Christf  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee^  to-day  shalt 
thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise.*'^ 

ment — defining  him,  before  all  others,  and  fixing  him  alone  tjt  the  one  to  whom  the  worda 
of  the  Paahn  coald  be  applied).  Cf.  Huff's  Dissertation,  before  cited ;  Hase^t  Leben  Jesa, 
^143.  *  Thus  illostrating  practically  his  precepts  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Moant. 

t  At  Barabbas,  Luke,  xxiii.,  19. 

X  Its  contradiction  to  ordinary  Jewish  notions  proves  its  originalltj. 

^  A  symbolicml  name  for  the  regions  of  bUss. 
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§  292.  Christ's  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxii. — Hu  La$t  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  suflferings !  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  suhject  to  the  alternations  which  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin ;  hut  He,  the  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
'sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  hrought  upon 
mankind  hy  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfsistly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second 
Psalm :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realisc^d — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also — in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  *'  Mt/  God^  my  God^  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  V*  The  form  of  the  words,  *'  my  God,**  implies 
the  conscibusness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  God. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
nate moment,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  iu 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  from  its  connexiun  with  the  state  of  Chiist's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  •*  It  is  finished  T'  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth :  '*lt  is  finished  /'*  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  firom  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

•  Posci. 
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i  293.  Pimomena  accompamyittg  tke  Death  of  Ckritt :  the  Earthquakr  : 
the  Darkmets;  the  Remdimg  of  the  Temple-vtiL 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  rt*- 
markabfe  phenomena  which  attended  his  hirth  ;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  c(»mprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
|)erhap8  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing eflfects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Ttemple  was  rent  asunder,t  signifying  that  the  Holy 

*  Juliui  Africanu;  the  first  Christian  autlior  of  a  wurldhisUirioal  work,  tayt  that  llw 
heathen  hiatorian  Tkallu$  described  this  dicrkness  as  an  l*cXf  ii^(  roi^  ^^kv.  Africanus  rightly 
ixmtradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  cookl  possibly  have  taken  placo  at  the  time,  and  infert, 
jastly,  that  the  darkness  could  only  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  lSi>o  the  frH^nieut 
iu  Georg.  Sjfncell.  Chronograph.,  ed.  Niebubr,  Dindorf.  i.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  tho  first 
century  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Phlegon,  the  author  of  a  "  Chronicle/ ' 
ander  Hadrian.  Eusebias  quotes  bis  words,  Chrun.,  under  tho  iburth  year  of  30^  Olyrap.  t 
"ccAcit^it  ^A/oo  ncytffTri  rCiv  />  vwa/ii rwv  rporipov^  kuI  vv\  wp^  Jjcrp  r^v  llitip^i  /)/i'<r«,  were  KmiAarfpmt 
iv  oipavi^  ^aviivM."  A  trrcat  earthquake  in  Bithynia  had  destroyed  most  part  of  NicoDa  ^1. 
<;..  p.  614.) 

t  By  Karuwirmefta,  Matt,  zxvii..  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  andcmtaud  tho  curtain  U'^foru 
the  "  Holy  of  Holies/'  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called  ;  tlie  veil  before  tlie  tiauotuar)'  waji 
called  iraXv/i/ia  (Pliilo,  de  Vit  Mos.,  iii.,  $  .^) ;  or  vaof  must  mean  tho  Sanctuary  iu  the  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  t)ie 
peculiar  import  of  the  occurrence. 

It  UkB  been  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  redding  of  the  veil  is  woU  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  as  tlic  other  phenomena,  not  being  nientionetl  by  Luko 
and  John  ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
account  mat/  have  originate*!  fn>ui  Ujc  occurrence  of  »ome  fact  of  the  kind,  which  assumiMl 
this  particular  fonu  in  the  narrative,  fnnn  the  itli^u,  subscciiiontly  rrrcived,  that  access  to 
the  "  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  TIioho  who  pro.siipiMisc  this  would  call  it  a  mifthictil 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  tho  tcnn  "ui^thicul"  puq>oiiely,  having  no 
superstitious  fear  of  the  Kord  when  we  with  to  make  uie  of  tlie  idt^a.  Althoagl*  wo  h- 
sert  that  Christianity  is,  iu  its  essonse.  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historii^al  religion,  founded 
upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  altliough  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
myths  and  sj-mbolical  representations  offaett;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  bo  ijnpo»$ibt« 
that,  after  religious  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  facta  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  Tho  mythical  must  predominate,  in  onier  to  make  a  narrative 
apocr^'phal. 

But  to  admit  this  posttibiliti/,  even  in  individual  cases  like  tho  one  before  us,  is  iMit  to 
admit  iU  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few  priests  could  possibly  have  wi^ 
nessed  tlic  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  tlie  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  could  be  generally  known  afterward  ;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af* 
terward  became  Christians.  Nor  is  the  arffumentvm  e  iilentio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofs  at  command  that  they 
did  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fact  which  they  might  have  used.  Thoj  drew  from 
full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  could  aflbrd  to  paif  by  many  aTtikbto 
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of  Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  work  of 
Christ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human 
broken  down ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  ibr  an  outward  and, 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE    RESURRECTION. 

§  294.  Did  Christ  predict  his  Resurrfctian  ? 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  examine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  as 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  priori,  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  have  lefl  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  future  ;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
he  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

**  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  vrith  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach  of  death  1"  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  .  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufferings;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

things.  In  tho  Evang.  ad  Ifebrteos,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Temple-door  broke 
in  two  {mperiiminare  templi  infiniUe  magniliuLinis  fractum  esse  cUqui  dirisum.  See  Hie 
roD.  in  Matt,  xxvii.,  51 ;  torn,  vii.,  pt  1,  p.  336,  ed.  Vallars) ;  which  might  have  bc^n  caosed 
by  the  earthquake.  Cf.,  also,  the  statement  cited  from  the  Gcmara  (in  Hag's  Dissertatiuu 
mbove  mentioned),  that  the  iblding-doors  of  the  Temple,  thoagh  locked,  suddenly  burst  open 
about  40  years  before  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  hint  at  Bomefad 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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iijtuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  ]  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  Matt.,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19  ] 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  afler 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
lesurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  "  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  a^ain,*  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  G-ospels  (e.g..  Matt., 
xvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  (ifter 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  precise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first.  In  John's  Gospel  €11  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proo&  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

§  295.  Dejection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  after  ChrisVs  Death. — 
Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period. —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

*  Cfarut  ii  represented,  Heb.,  xii.,  %  as  leading  the  way  for  beiieven,  by  himielf  reach- 
ing hii  glory  throagh  a  perfectly  tried  faith. 
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impressions  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  revived,  and  operated 
more  powerfully,  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  longer 
see  him  with  their  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
along  with  the  recognition  of  a  historical  Christ  as  the  personal  ground 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  Christ  there  is  no  possible  foundation  on  which  to  conceive 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  with  it,  wo  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  possibili- 
ties, but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejection  of  the  Apostles 
^Jirst,  and  what  they  were  and  did  ajicnoard.  There  must  be  some 
intermediate  historical  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;  something  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  effaced  impres- 
sion ;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  dannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to  their  own  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faith  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death. 

§  296.   Was  the  Reap])earance  of  Christ  a  Vision  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  ibe 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  bo  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup- 
pose Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.  Now  in  any  vision 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psycholog- 
ical starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is 
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said  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  in 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psychological  developement  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary  ]     That  were  indeed  a  petitio  principiu 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
ut,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufTcrings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.    Was  Christ's  a  real  Death  1 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supematuml, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephust  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  evening]:  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

•  1  Cor,  XV.,  6. 

t  In  hig  aatobiography,  J  73.  He  had  been  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Roman  horse,  to  the 
village  of  Tekoah,  four  or  five  hoars  distant,  to  reconnoitre.  Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem, 
writes  of  this  village,  "Thecoam  vicalam  esse  in  monto  sitam  et  daodecim  millibns  ab 
Jerosolymis  separatum,  quoiidie  ocvlii  eernimu$"  (t  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  883).  Retaming  from  the 
village  to  Jerusalem,  Josephns  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  crosses,  who  must  have 
been  crucified  in  the  interim,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  in  going  out.  On  arriving  at  camp, 
he  begged  of  Titus  the  lives  of  three,  and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging, 
therefore,  but  a  few  hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  utmost  care ;  yet  but  one  out 
of  &e  three  survived.  (Cf  Bret»chneider^ »  remarks  on  this  account,  Stud.  a.  Krit.,  1833, 
iii. ;  also,  Hug,  Frcibunj.  Zcitnchrift.  No.  vii.,  148.) 

X  A  close  computation  of  the  hours  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  the  Evangelical  accounts, 
[t  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who  were  eye-witnesses  were  able, 
under  the  circnmstaiicea,  to  note  the  precise  time. 
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Bun ;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  id  the  struggles  of  death ;  hb  aide  was 
pierced*  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier ;  and,  after  all  thb,  he  re- 
mained two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  the  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  his 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !  Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  foundation 
for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  man  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seined  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofs  of  his  humanity.  He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  ex- 
istetfce. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Chriirt 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  afler  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sufferings. 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy;  there  is  no  possible  groand 
for  it  in  history ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  re^pear- 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  ^ct  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrection, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

*  I  make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  John.  x\x.,  31,  to  guard  againit  die 
interpolations  placed  in  this  passasre  by  a  profane  vulgarity,  which  reads  John's  Gospel  as 
it  would  a  police  report.  The  sufring'erc  crura  was  indeed  an  i^ominioui  panishmeot, 
particularly  used  as  a  capital  punishment  for  slaves ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immediately 
fatal  (After  the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  le^s  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  various 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive:  KoAo^tuaavre;  It  koX  avrrpi^ayTti  rd 
oKiXt},  in  (^dvTai  t^pupav  cfs  ma  Tai>pov.  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  $  13.)  The  death-blow  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Hence  (Ammiau.  Marcellin.,  Hist,  xiv.,  9)  it  is  expreasly 
added,  "  fractis  cruribus,  occiduntur.*'  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  ejfraeiio  eru- 
rum  on  the  two  malefactors  tdat  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them  the  deatli- 
blow  or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  from  their  broken  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  solely  under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  could  not  kill  so 
toon.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange :  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lance  into 
his  side,  either  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  manmuvre,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  inten 
tion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  vvttciv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (as 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed ;  and,  moreover,  John  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  UkcvtiXv,  v.  37.  The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ 
afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to  thrust  their  bands  into  it  And  there  are  other  iostan- 
ces  in  which  we  read  of  the  deathblow  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lance ; 
two  martyrs,  Marcus  and  Marcelllanus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied  to  a  stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jiissit  prafectus  ambos,  ubi  ttabant,  laneeit  per  latera  perfo' 
rari  (Acta  Sanct.,  Jun.,  t  iii.,  f.  571). 
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siafa,  had  cooqaered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ^s  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  i» 
chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciples  lo  presenl  his  K'^dv  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples*  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Grospel  made  use  <^  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter  of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
%oi  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  diffused,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  from  a  merely  apparent  death : 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  theraselves  de- 
ceived ;  €.  g,,  Celsus,  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence^  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  p^vo 
that  Christ  had  really  died  ;  this  was  taken  for  granted  ;  his  task  was 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.)4 

*  Matt.,  xxviii.,  15.  We  cannot  mistake  the  additioni  of  tradition  to  the  original  factf . 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extracta  by  Evtenmenger,  I,  192. 

t  L.  c,  Jastin  Mart. :  "irAavwn  revi  dvOpilrinvi  Xiyevrti  tyriYiP^^-" 

t  Bat  I  mast  believe,  contrary  to  some  of  the  latest  interpreters,  that  John  (xix.,  34),  at 
an  eye*witnes8,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really  dead,  from  the  natnre  of  the  blo<Hl 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Ver.  35  certainly  refers  to  vcr.  34,  and  not  to  vcr.  36,  37. 
Although  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  docs  not 
folbw  that  he  made  it  the  seal  of  faith  (v.  34),  particularly /(;r  hin  readers,  who  were  not  such 
as  to  be  led  to  faith  from  ailments  founded  in  Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  show 
that  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed  to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears,  then,  that  John 
thought  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.    It  dooi  not  fbUow,  however,  that 
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§  298.   The  Resurrection  intended  only  far  Believers. 

The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  fbr  those 
who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  bis  previous  ministry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  niade  them  unsusceptible  of  impres- 
aion  from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance*  If  the  living  Jesus 
coAld  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuaded 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  form  the  point  of 
transition  from  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Christ  to  their 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  Jdhn,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  after 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  made  before. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  ac- 
custom themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 
uuion.f 

§  299.   The  Women^  Peter ^  and  John  at  tJte  Grave. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  sue  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  J«»hn,  in  anxious  haste,  antici- 
pated Peter.     Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  de- 

hc  had  ia  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied  that  fact.  As  he  intended  to  testify  fo 
the  resurrection,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  testify  to  the  death,  especially  for  readers 
who  were  not  believers;  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  cmcifixion,  endared  for  a  few 
hoars,  was  not  in  itself  always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opjKMicnts  in  view,  they  were 
probably  (corresponding  to  John's  sphere  of  labour)  hoatheni,  and  not  Jews. 

*  Luke,  xvi.,  31 ;  cf  p.  136,  322. 

t  I  agree  with  De  JVette,  against  LilLcke,  that  John,  xx.,  30.  docs  not  refer  to  other  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  the  resurrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  but  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  word  of  conclusbn  to  his  whole  Gospel.  This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  by  the  use  of  the  words  atifjuta  iroiiiv,  which  cannot  mean  any  thing  but  "  to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  ev*imov  rdv  liaOnrHv  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  the  Apos- 
tles were  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  of 
these  eye-witnesses. 
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cently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation. 
I'eter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed  ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givent  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  Christ  appears  to  tJie  Women  at* the  Tomb;  to  Mary ;  to  the 
two  Duciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus, 
During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fedr, 
and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly :  *'  Be  not  afraid^'*  All  that  he  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  announce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  brethren y\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  *  /  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God.^  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Now 
he  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father.*'  After  that  event, 
when  ho  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;    obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual' 

*  The  word  hisTcwtv  (John,  xx.,  8)  moat  \te  referred  to  a  previoiu  fbrtelling  of  the  res- 
urrection by  Christ  himself,  in  accordance  with  John's  asoge  of  the  idea  of  "belief,"  as 
Luckc  has  admitted  (Cotnmentar,  2^  Aufl.)-  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  The 
disciples  needed  sach  an  outward  sign  to  revive  their  faith  in  Christ's  predictions  of  bis 
resurrection ;  for  they  were  not  as  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  Mes- 
siah, had  necessarily  to  riso  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Messianic  work  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture.  Had  they  been,  they  would  have  needed  no  such  external  per- 
ception.   (Cf.  lAcke^s  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage.)  t  C£  p.  423. 

I  Matt.,  xxviii.,  10. 

$  The  word  /hrrceOat  (John,  xx.,  17)  means  not  only  a  momentary  touching,  but  to  ieixe, 
to  gr€up'  It  can.  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing  of  an  object  that  one  intends  to  retain 
hold  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  oontinned  occupatioD  with  any  lobject. 
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sense.*  His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient ;  only  after 
his  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.t 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Miiry  to  announoe  his  sensible  com- 
ing, but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  revelation  to 
them ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  senred  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  bis  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relatioh  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "  His  Father"  and  "  His 
God ;"  tliat  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Fa- 
ther also  as  *'  their  Father**  and  ••  their  Gk)d,"  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  thein  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciplesi  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apo8tles§)  were  going  in 
the  aflcnioon  to.  the  village  of  Emmaus,  about  a  mile  Crom  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed, in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognize 
the  speaker,  cither  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  IJc 
should  first  appear  to  tliem  ;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  s«) 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  ravsiical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

•  If  the  passage  only  meant.  "  Delay  not  here  with  me,  but  go,"  we  miirLt  expect «  -j 
ydf  ava^alvia  instead  of  Ji^ttu)  yUp  avaScSriKa. 

t  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascenJed  to  heaven  iramcf:i- 
ately  after  his  conversation  with  Mar>'.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  be  snpposod 
that  he  would  have  bronght  from  heaven  a  body. that  could  be  physically  tonched)  the 
ixTtaSai,  after  his  reappearance  from  heaven,  would  have  to  bo  taken  in  a  higher  sense. 

t  Luke,  zxiv.,  13.  $  And,  therefore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  occurrence. 
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■t  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  alwap  be  » truW  with  them  in  tK'ir 
coEnmoQ  memU  as  he  was  oo  that  occasxoo. 

§  301.  Ckrisi  appean  to  Peter ;  amd  to  tk*  rest  of  tkt  ApoftUs^  cectpl 

The  two  disciples,  oa  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Chri»t  had 
appeared  in  the  tnean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peten*  In  th^^  oveninji^  vU 
the  same  daj,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  atf^ombKn]  with 
closed  doors,t  when  Christ  suddenly  ap}>eared  in  their  niidst«  with  the 
usual  salutation,  ^  Peare  be  mmto  you'" — a  salutation  which,  tr\>m  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance4  To  prove  that  he  was  pres^out  in 
hody,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  teet,$  and  side.  In 
taking  leare  of  them,  he  said,  **  Peace  be  unto  you.  A*  mtf  Father 
hatk  semi  me^  eeem  so  send  I  jro«.'*  Thus,  while  announcini;  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengt^ra 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  thoy 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Ci08j>el  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  bis  naroe.||  Hero,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vi^-idly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath" — the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — ndilod,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  UJiost**  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  wortls  to  tliom  ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discinirsi'S 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  \Wm 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  bofnro  Ihm'u 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciouHnesH  of  it  arosn 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  fur 

• 

*  Luke,  xxiv.,  33,  34  ;  1  Cor,  xv.,  .">. 

t  Lake,  xxiv.,  36;  1  Cor.,  xv..  5.  Paul  nays  ho  "was  soon  of  tho  twtlve ;  but  tliia  tonti 
tiiighc  be  aied  even  tboat^h  one  of  the  number  were  wanting ;  tlio  {loiiit  wan,  <*hrliit'«  ap- 
pearance to  the  Apostles  as  a  body.  Tlio  leord  **  twelve"  was  tho  common  iliiRi^nalioii  of 
the  Apostles ;  the  number  was  a  subordinate  point.  Perhaps  oven  Paul  iliil  not  nwyir  at 
the  time  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  nambor.  |  John,  xiv.,  ij7.    ('f.  p.  .'tl)H. 

$  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Luke's  account,  this  scenr  is  int«niiingl«<l  witii  that  whirh 
took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  TtMimas.  Ho  relntns  tho  pniof  <if  iMirportnty  rfivnn 
by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  the  disciples,  which  John,  wlio  doos  not  appoar  tii  ^\yin  lull 
details,  may  have  omitted,  or,  periiaps,  mentitmod  in  aniitlior  coniiiixion,  John,  xxi.,  Hi. 
But  these  are  animjiortant  points. 

D  In  Lake,  xxiv.,  47,  4H,  we  6nd  a  fuller  dovolopemnnt— John  vi^y/vM  it  imfro  in  a  syiiilinl* 
ical  form.  "  The  promise  of  \ny  Father"  (Lake,  xxiv.,  49)  sri'ms  Ut  allude  Ui  JomI,  lii.,  1  \ 
bat  a  comparison  with  AcU,  i.,  4,  lca«is  us  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  Kivrn  by  (!hrist  in  tlt« 
Father's  name ;  hence  to  tho  last  disararsea  recorded  by  Jolm.  Cf.  Luke,  %il,  19  (  aim! 
p.  395. 
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from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo.  The  act,  therefore, 
was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  opera- 
tion accompanied  it.  It  formed  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  prom- 
ise  of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment ;  between  the  impressions  which 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the 
great  fact  which  we  designate  as  '*  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 
The  operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid- 
ered, it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence— a  new 
inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  we  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religious 
historical  developement,  that  there  was  a  moment^  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
DO  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appear.^  to  Jive  hundred  Believers  ;  to  his  Brother  James ; 
to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included. — His  Conversation  with  Thomas, 
Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
t»elf  to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  amonp;  them ;  the  same  Thomas  .who  on  a 
former  occrision  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor.,  XV..  7.  No  sperific  description  of  "James"  beinij  given  by  Paul  in  this  pas- 
Fa£?:e,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  James  the  Jui»t.  as  lie  was  called,  the  brother  of  our  Lcrii. 
This  appearance  of  (Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Ecang.  ad  Hcbnros  (translated  by  Jeromei : 
but  apparently  as  his  first  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "  After  Jesus  bad  jjiven  the  shroud 
to  tlie  ser\'ant  of  the  hiirh-priest,  he  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  tlie 
hich  rank  assicmed  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  arose,  and  partly  from 
the  fabulous  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the  account,  of  the  following  sort :  "  James 
had  mailc  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  that  he 
would  cat  no  more  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesus,  coming  to  him. 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  the 
words,  '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  " 
(Hioron.  do  Viris  Illust.,  c.  ii.).  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  form  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  clement,  remodelling  the  facta  to  serve  a  aubjeetive 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text  Had  they  aimed 
to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  possible,  without  regard  to  truth,  tfaey  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from 
Erang.  ad  Hchr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  the  high-priost,  conflicts  with  the  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection.  • 
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of  doubt.  Christ*s  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  : 
•*  My  Lord  and  my  God^  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have  been  at 
work  to  induce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  Jews  to 
use  such  a  title  !* 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hcut  seen  me,  thou  host 
believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have  believed" 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  words.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed'* 
and  **  believe'*  cannot  bo  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resuiToction ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Goo  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.!  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind.(  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  handed  doum  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion for  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  understandings  when  it  conducts 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants, 

*  Or,  are  wo  to  sappose  that  John  involantarily  remodelled  the  words  of  Thoouui,  in  ac- 
cordance with  hii  own  viewi  7  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  John's  acooonti,  do  the  dia- 
ciplea  speak  out  of  character.  Least  of  all  coald  he  have  attributed  to  one  like  Thoouui 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  the  contrary,  sach  an  expression,  coming  from  a  Thomas,  would, 
for  that  very  reason,  impress  itself  more  strikingly  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  It  is 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John  records  the  expression. 

t  Christ's  reproof,  perhaps,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  given  of  his  approach- 
ing resurrection.  X  C£  p.  138, 139. 

Eb 
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§  303.  Christ's  Appearances  im  Gnliiee;  to  the  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
nesareth. — The  Draught  of  Fishes, — The  Conversation  with  Peter. 
We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
of  the  other  Gospels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  eyents  of  Christ's 
ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrection 
was  alsp,  in  that  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  this 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not 
as  to  the  facts  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xxi.) ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  whore 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
Hkely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  one- 
mies,,  but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dwelt 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  firiends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
l^  in  Matthew^s  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  t^ould  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  of^  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplost  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  "  Childn-n, 
have  ye  any  meat  ?**  When  they  reph'ed  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  "  Lovcst  thou  me  more  than 
these V*     Peter  replied,  "Yea,  Lord,  thou  Inowcst  that  I  love  thee.*' 

•  'With  regard  to  Paul'a  statements  (1  Cor.,  xv.),  it  is  probable  tbat  he  mentioned  the 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  up  to  a  certain  period, 
espcciaDy  his  first  appearances  at  Jerusalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  unimportant  for 
his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  enumeration,  adding  only  the  manifestation  which  be  him- 
ielf  received.    Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.  The  account  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  r<>ceivcd  from  John's 
own  lipa,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of  bis  disciples.  There  Im  no  gionud 
to  qnof  tion  iu  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  said  Christ,  "  Feed  my  lambs*  (prove  your  love  by  acts)."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  force,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  grief,  **Lard,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou  knowesi  that  I 
love  thee."  The  Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  *^  Feed  my 
lambs ;"  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  calling. 

S  304.  Christ  appears  in  Galilee  for  the  last  Time, —  The  Commission 

of  the  Apostles. 
In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii., 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  to  sulmit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  discipleship.  And  he  assured  them  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  victoriously ;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom.! 

§  305.  Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalem^  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 
The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  tho  giving  of  tho  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost); 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
this  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

*  Ecfcrring  either  to  the  preocliing  of  the  Oospcl  in  general,  or  in  pftrticnl«r  to  the 
fopenrision  of  the  first  congregationR,  inasmuch  ai  Peter,  especiaOy,  had  the  x4pt9t» 
KvStpf^otmf. 

t  The  labaeqnent  acraplea  of  the  disciples  to  go  among  the  heathen  do  not  prove  that 
they  had  not  received  this  commission.  These  scruples  turned  upon  the  single  point  of 
admitting  tho  heathen  without  a  previous  conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  the 
naming  of  "  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ghosf  in  connexion  with  baptism  (▼.  19)  is  Ibraiga  Id 
the  passage,  and  was  derived  from  later  ecdesiastical  language.  But  that  ezpresaioa, 
ooming  fmm  the  lips  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  betoken  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  hit 
last  discourses  preserved  by  John;  for  every  thing  there  refera  to  the  Father,  as  ravedad 
by  the  Son ;  to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Soo;  to  coos- 
innnion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son.  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.  It 
is  possible  that  these  words  were  not  at  first  considered  as  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to 
rigidly  in  baptism,  and  tfiat  the  rite  was  performed  (tho  essential  being  made  pranhiert) 
with  reference  to  Christ's  name  alone ;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  diooglit  diat 
the  words  constituted  a  literal  and  necessar)*  form.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  acco«i||  does 
not  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives  of  Christ's  reappearance ;  h  is 
possible  that  several  occonrences.  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  together  and  trans- 
ferred to  Galilee.  The  fact  that  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  diadples 
Mi/jr  in  Galilee,  while  Luke  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  us  to  decide  ii|m« 
the  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  bis  last  jooniey  to  JeraaaleB, 
the  tlieetie  of  whkli,  alfOp  they  place  ia  OmUlce.  This  it  another  teatummj  m  Umms  of 
JofeB'Bi 
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made  powerful  organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  Tbev 
went  to  JeruBalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  ap- 
pearance, they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  glory 
(Acts,  i.,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
life  on  earth,  *'  It  is  not  for  you  t4>  know  the  timet  or  the  seeuonSf  tehich 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  jfotoer,**  It  was  enough  (he  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
amoved  from  their  eyes. 


w 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE   ASCENSION. 
§  306.  Connexion  of  the  Ascension  with  the  Resurrection. 
E  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  Ls 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.     It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essential  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist- 
ence to  a  higher  through  natural  deaths  hut  in  a  supematurcd  way  ;  t.  e,, 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them.      This 
fact  is  as  ceitain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  wo  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

ASfthough  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 

*  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  a  problem  unsolved  than  to  give  attempts  at  so- 
lution, on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a  clear  thinker.  Certainly  we 
orer-estitnate  oar  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  creation  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  oar- 
selves  aatborized  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  becaase  we  cannot  explain 
it  satisfactorily.  Thtre  art  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  our  pkUotojAy 
may  dream  of. 
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existence  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  corporeal  organism  with  which  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  still,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fundamental  conception,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec- 
tion only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence  su- 
perior to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  organism,  but 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement.  When  Paul  declared 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more, 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  res- 
urrection (2  Cor.,  xiii.,  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression  upon  them  all. 
And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  the  restora- 
tion from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  personal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death ;  in  order  to  be  the  fact  on  which  this  faith  (as  a 
historically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value. 

§  307.   The  AsccTisian  necessary  Jbr  the  Conviction  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  historical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  wo  have  shown,  unless  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed), loses  its  true  significance  in  this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his 
resurrection  have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  ?  Their 
fuith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked ;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary  man.  And  how  could  the 
conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen? 
Although,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up  to  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  GrOD, 
presupposed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  supematunJly  removed 
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from  the  earth,  to  the  utter  excliuion  of  the  idea  that  he  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  wa^  of  death.  It  was  not  neceeaary  to  make  express 
mention  of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  ^'  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  that  it  really  wa»  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fundamental^oc^  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  hare 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  ?!ras  founded  in  ^fact 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  his  highidr  and  celestial  appe€a:ance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  form  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vanish- 
^iig*  hy  keeping  silence  as  to  his  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towards  which 
he  advanced,  ho  must  have  planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
religious  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth," 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  fact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308.  Connexion  of  all  the  Supernatural  Facts  in  Christ*  s  Manifestation. 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual  y^c^  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
1)eginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts ;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glebes  adscriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  iL  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

•  Of.  p.  IS. 
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AccoMMODATioH,  Chiut'f  Use  oC  page  113, 
114,  149. 

AdaltereAs,  decisioD  in  case  oC  313. 

Adultery,  Christian  law  of,  233. 

Advent,  second,  of  Christ,  317,  367. 

Aenon,  177. 

Agony  in  the  garden,  407. 

Alexandrian  theology,  had  no  influence,  ^lo^ 
39,  95,  167,  169,  180. 

Ambition  of  the  disciples  rebuked,  S86,  347. 

Annas,  410. 

Apostles,  subordinate  teachers.  100, 116;  nn 
educated  men,  119 ;  training  ot,  121 ;  trial 

'  mission  oC  257 ;  commission  oC  after  the  res- 
urrection, 431-5. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  436. 

B. 

Baptism,  as  used  by  John,  50 ;  by  water  and 
fire,  53 ;  of  Christ  by  John,  57, 61 ;  instituted 
by  Christ,  126;  of  suffering,  316. 

Bartimeus,  346. 

Bath  Col.  133,  377. 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  336. 

Bethesda,  miracle  at,  217. 

Bethsaida.  miracle  at,  270. 

Blasphemy  against  Holy  Ohost  and  Son  of 
Man,  243. 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  267. 

Bread  of  Life,  266. 


Cesar,  rights  of,  361. 

Caiaphas,  343.  411. 

Calvary,  417. 

Cana,  166, 185. 

Capernaum,  Christ  at,  162,  186,  938  (in  syna- 
gogue). 265,  303.    . 

Celibacy,  330. 

Census,  in  time  of  Augustus,  20. 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  238. 

Children  blessed,  331. 

Christ,  birth  of,  18 ;  descent  from  David,  19, 
364 ;  his  brothers  and  sisters,  29 ;  among  the 
doctors,  31 ;  education  of,  35 ;  trade  of  ?  40 
plan  of,  79 ;  as  King,  87 ;  observed  Jewish 
law,  88 ;  as  Prophet,  99  ;  left  no  written 
document,  100 ;  person  of;  3,  68, 95, 161, 192, 


341,  406 ;  mode  of  life  widi  diaciplea.  $fn, 

214  ;  Light  of  the  World,  293,  299, 340;  Urn 

struggles  of  souL  314,  376,  404 ;  prayer  aa 

High-priest,  402;  trial  oC  410;  crocifixkMiol; 

418 :  last  appearance  oC  435 ;  ascenjfaa  oC 

436. 
Christian  consciousness  deBned.  2. 
Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress,  199, 

not  peace,  but  a  sword,  316 ;  work  oC  399 ; 

relations  to  civil  society,  233, 313, 361 ;  rests 

upon  supernatural  facta,  438. 
Church,  founding  of  die,  122 ;  name  oC  193. 
Coomaandment,  first  and  great,  362 ;  the  nas, 

391. 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  418. 


David,  Christ  son  of,  19,  364. 

Death  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself^  393  { 
necessity  for,  344,  376  ;  reality  of,  495. 

Demoniacal  possession.  145, 240, 192, 939,90. 

De  Wotte,  204,  230,  248,  306,  332. 

Disciples,  sifting  o£,  269 ;  fail  to  heal  demoniac, 
983 ;  ambition  of,  286, 347 ;  choice  of  seventy, 
304;  warnings  to,  393 ;  consolation  td,  39< 
400. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ,  178. 

Discipleship,  test  of,  937,  309. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  of,  141. 

Dives  and  Lasaros,  321. 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest  mir- 
acle, 140;  its  supports,  399. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 68, 95, 307, 397,  338^ 
341,  369.  376,  406,  407,  492. 

Divorce,  233,  328. 

B. 
Sbionites,  62,  88,  92,  97,  144,  976. 
Ebionitish  Qospel,  15,  49,  65,  68, 313, 334,  499^ 

432. 
Blias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  983. 
Bmmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  lo,  430. 
Bphraim,  Christ  at,  344. 
Bssenism,  37. 

Bucharist,  institution  oC,  388. 
Evangel  ad  Hebmos.    [See  EUoniiitk  Oct- 

pd.] 
Bvil,  origin  oi;  148.    [8e«  Sm,] 
Bxoicists,  133, 150,  941. 
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Faith,  presQppoies  the  "  drawing  of  the  Fa- 
ther," 106, 366 ;  different  stagea  oC  1Q8, 165, 
1 74,  433 ;  the  neceiiary  condition  of  aid  from 
Chriat,  196,  S66,  285;  the  ceutnrioo'a,  239; 
power  of,  285,  358,  433 ;  faith  and  forgive- 
neaa,  211,  279. 

Faating,  203,  235. 

Father,  Christ"!  oneness  with,  327,  396. 

Feet»  washing  of,  386. 

Fig-tree  caned,  357. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  315. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  911. 


Oadarene  domoniai,  192. 

Galilee,  dieatre  of  Chrisf  s  labours,  155,  180, 

185 ;  second  ministry  in,  229 ;  appearances 

in  after  resoirection,  434. 
Gedisemane,  404. 
God»  as  spirit,  knowledge  of,  183,  362;   the 

only  Good,  333. 
Grace,  unmerited,  350,  374. 


John  the  Baptist,  callmg  of,  45 ;  aoooants  ai, 
obscare,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  48 ;  relatkw  to 
Messiah,  53 ;  possible  wavering  in  his  con- 
victions, 58,  198 ;  his  message  from  prison, 
60, 198 ;  he  points  oat  Christ,  160 ;  6nal  testi- 
mony, 178 ;  his  position  as  defined  by  Christ, 
199. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  162 ;  his  dis> 
position  and  tendencies,  161, 176,  394. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibiliQr  and  genoineness, 
6,  167,  171,  179,  180,  291 ;  silent  as  to  tti- 
racokMis  conception,  16;  objects  oC  67,  96; 
compared  with  synoptical,  110, 155, 343, 404; 
its  omissions,  299. 

Jonah  die  Prophet,  sign  of,  136,  245. 

Josephos,  as  aathority  on  John  Baptist,  4a 

Jadas  Iscariot.  117,  248,  269,  352, 379, 387, 408. 

Judgment,  intimated  by  Christ,  219,  317,368; 
in  Matt,  xxv.,  373. 


H. 

Hades,  271. 

Heathen,  301,319,375. 

Herod,  95;  Antipas,  179,  323,  415. 

Herodians,  360. 

History,  relation  to  miracles,  132 ;  as  com- 
mentary, 183,  229. 

Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  67 ;  agent  of 
new  birth,  175;  blasphemy  against,  243; 
breathed  upon  Apostles,  431.    [See  Spirit.] 

Hass,  John,  362. 

Hypocrisy  rebuked,  255.  [See  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.] 


Imraortality,  362. 
Inspiration,  7,  47,  59,  172. 
InterpreUtion,  94,  100. 

J. 

Jairus's  daughter,  196. 
'^  James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  29,  432. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  164,  347. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  345. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently  exer- 
cised there,  156 ;  his  first  labours  at,  1G8; 
second  journey  to,  217 ;  last.  345 ;  triumphal 
entry,  354 ;  weeps  over,  356 ;  judgments 
predicted  upon,  366. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ,  202 ; 
his  ministry  confined  to  them,  why,  258, 
879. 


K. 


Keys,  power  of  the.  217. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  for  under  old  cove- 
nant, 308 ;  k>nged  for  in  Israel  at  Christ's 
time,  22;  also  by  the  heathen,  35 ;  the  ob> 
ject  of  Christian  looging,  308 ;  way  prepared 
for  by  Baptist,  49,  seq. ;  its  two-fold  bearing, 
86 ;  relation  of  new  to  old  fonn,  88, 170 ;  re- 
alised by  Christ  not  as  a  woridly,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  72,  74,  81,  aeq..  208,  409,  412, 
413 ;  realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  healben, 
255,  258,  302, 320,  370 ;  means  empfoyed  by 
Christ  in  founding  it,  99 ;  based  on  his  self- 
maiiifesUtion  in  word,  99,  seq.,  415 ;  in  mir- 
acles, 127,  seq. ;  in  sufferings,  83,  84,  316, 
seq.,  407  ;  the  coming  of,  555 ;  its  law  of  de- 
velopement,  106,  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184,  190,  208,  314,  seq. ;  tiie  Sermon  on 
the  Ah)nnt  its  Magna  Ckarfa,  ihJ3 ;  its  tri- 
umphs, 273,  307,  368 ;  its  nature  illustrated, 
331,  370,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  88,  229,  237.  290, 
325;  his  "destroying  and  fulfilling  of,"  91, 
230  [see  Moral] ;  law  and  gospel,  88,  seq., 
201,  seq.,  229,  seq. 

Lawyers,  247,  363. 

Lazarus,  family  of,  336 ;  death  of,  338 ;  resur- 
rection of,  342. 

Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  Christiau 
liberty,  201,  333,  363. 

Leper  healed.  237 ;  ten  healed,  324. 

Light  of  the  World,  Christ  the,  293,  299,  340. 

Logos,  62,  96. 

Love,  the  quickening  principle  of  Divine  life. 
211 ;  Christiau  law  oC  234,  391. 
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MaRUHre.  379. 

Harr  Ma^iajieae.  ill. 
Hut.  oaur  of  Luan*.  3H^  3JL  i«. 
Mafj.  Budwr  of  J-sa^m.  IL  :<.  dJ.  S.  I4& 
Hattbev.  laare  ciL  ia  ioociac  baa.  Oki  Tei 


Xaaie  of  Cbnac  aL*tiwp  a  s^.  itl9 

the.  vr.  «IL 
^■ri>aa^ri>  caHio;  ^A  ;f4. 
Xaxacvo*  rvRn  w  svok  CjTfC  d^  -  vT 

X«uUkoar.  wv«  ot  SM. 

N»Hfean&.  tjscvrvie  V  viik  Chru^  l^j .  m  5Mh 

nMBt.  l-M  :  Ms  caluw.  Hi  :  kiai  Goap«I  oci- 

ztoailj  ID  Hebrev.  i  .  pnacxpie  on  vfckh  ke  ^' 

amazes  hia  axMicUT  oooaexiaa  of  act  and  Oatba.  ^?.  2M. 

tboocfat .  I*.  a«.  aoc.  e-t  iM.  310. 31 «.       OLi  aai  New  Diapeasacwoa.  ivUtwoa  oC  «M 
MeekBcas*  ±2o.  O'A  TestaateoL  aa«  of  paaaa^va  6vm  by  Cbnt^ 

Mrrit.aopi*«mkia;;^koiofGodL  330.  JT4.        115.  357.  3*J.  3»*1.  W4.    ' 
HeaaiaJi.  Oai  Teatameoc  idea  of.  ?4. 3^4.  teq. :  Obhaaacn.  197. 
31.  Hz    Sia«oaa.  34;  beaibea 
'  fcr.  25 ;   vfaecher  oely  rvTcred  by  ^' 

JoIhi  Bapdst  43,  54.  IdO.  19?  :  Nkodeoaoa.  Parable,  idea  of  107  -.  mse  of  by  Cbhat.  li>S.  IM. 

173;  Chrirt  the  cxMMckna  Me«iak  30.  41.  P»nbies.of  tkelda$iloaiofUod$5;  M^ 

81 ;  declares  hiaaie^  locb 'from  beeinniiu.     iaXevTeataaBeauli^ziaAwantiii^uiJobiik 

181. 19a,  319.  330. 364, 371.  390. 336, 355. 41 1:      HI;  parable  of  tower.  1^;  dnu;<i»e«.  190; 

canal  oonceptkna  of  Jevs  and  disciples  re-     wheat  aaJ  tares.  IM :  new  wioe  in  oU  bnt- 


baked,  318.  seq..  334.  365,  seq^  373,  3e6. 39.\ 
336, 331. 347. 437 :  desi^atkxM  oL  94 ;  Christ 
recogniKed  aa.  by  John.  55.  66,  160.  \ 

Miracle  of  draosrbt  of  fishes.  162  -.  water  chansr- 
ed  to  wine,  166;  itorm  sabdaed.  191 ;  ttsae 
of  bkiod,  195;  Jainu'a  daughter,  196;  wid-. 
ow's  son,  196 ;  lame  man.  21^  ;  leper.  337 ; 
dftmnniar,  239,  283 ;  paralytic,  250,  252 ;  iu-i 
firm  woman,  353 ;  feeding  of  five  tboosand,' 


tlea.  305 ;  prodi^  sou.  214 ;  Pharisee  aad 
pablicau.  216 ;  creat  Supp;*r.  254 ;  ai\ittst 
stewaj^  273 ;  good  Shepherd.  301 ;  ti»wer. 
311;  Bah,  311;  preeioas  pearl,  312;  uttstard 
seetl,  314 :  Dives  and  Lasama.  321 ;  poonds, 
34t? ;  laboorers  iu  viueyanl.  319 ;  ti^trB«» 
357 :  good  Samaritan.  363 ;  weUdiug-feast. 
369 ;  wicked  hosbaudman.  37 1 ;  talenU.  972 ; 
ten  Tirgius,  373. 


261 ;  walking  on  the  water,  264;  at  Beth-Paradise,  419. 

saida.  270 ;  man  bom  Mind,  39d ;  ten  lepers.'  Passover,  hot  one  in  synoptical  Gospels,  tbrt« 

325;  raising  of  Lazarus,  342 ;  blind  Barti-     in  John,  155;  first,  168;  second,  217  ; 


mens.  346. 

Miracles,  connected  with  Christ's  teadiing, 
127 ;  their  relation  to  the  coarse  of  natore, 
130;  to  Christ's  Qanifestation,  131 ;  to  his- 
tory, 132 ;  object  of,  134,  137, 166,  358  ;  wit 
nesses  to  Christ's  Mcssiabship,  132, 138 ;  in 
regard  to  sapematoral  agency.  140 ;  wroaght 
on  material  natore,  152. 

Moral  stand-point  distingoished  (ram  legal,  23 1 1 
236,  328. 

Moses,  forenmner  of  Messiah,  332. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  223. 

Muller,  Daniel  136. 

Mordcr,  Christian  law  of,  232. 

Mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  104. 

Mythical  thoory  refuted,  13,  20,  23,  25,  29, 
377. 

Mythology,  difference  from  Theism,  18. 

Mythns,  distinguished  from  parable,  107. 


N. 


Nain,  miracle  at,  196. 


345. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  life,  6 ; 
silence  as  to  miraculous  conception,  16;  aa* 
sumcs  Christ's  descent  from  David.  19,  364; 
confirms  the  account  of  the  choico  of  tho 
Apostles.  117 ;  a  witness  of  the  resurrection, 
425,  430 ;  indirectly  of  tho  ascension,  437 ; 
reports  Christ's  words,  90,  388 ;  alludes  to 
tliem,  973 ;  his  position  among  tho  Apostles, 
119 ;  "  wise  as  serpent."  Ac,  877 ;  his  doo* 
trine  of  tho  person  of  Christ.  97 ;  his  teac^h* 
inga  presuppose  Christ's,  aa  germs,  90,  92, 
104,  187,  203,  216.  285,  350,  372. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  of.  398. 

Peraa.  Christ  at,  328. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Christ.  162;  his 
call  and  character,  164,  257,  272,  290.  335. 
387,  392,  409,  434  ;  his  acknowledgmtMits  of 
Christ,  139,  269,  270 ;  obuius  power  of  keys. 
217. 

Pharisees,  35, 157, 173, 180,  203.  212,  918,  222. 
S40,  844,  346, 251,253, 893, 300,319,  toq.,  359. 
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Phamawm,  93, 93S^  363, 364. 

Philip  and  Tbomaa,  oonvenatioii  wxtk  Chriat, 

395., 
Pilate,  413,  aeq. 

Plan  of  Christ.  79 ;  not  altered,  89. 
Prayer,  forms  oC  207 ;  Lovd'a  Prayer,  807;  not 

Pharisaical,  235 ;  in  name  of  Christ,  397 ;  of 

Christ  as  High-priest,  402;  for  hia 

419. 
Prophecy,  nnconscioos,  22. 
Proridenc^  260. 

Pradence,  in  ministry,  273, 277 ;  Christian,  373. 
Pablicans,  Christ  with.  213. 
PanitiTe  justice,  1^3. 


Son  of  Ood,  title  ot,  as  applied  to  Christ,  94, 

96. 
Son  of  Man,  95;  bkaphemy  againat,  t4a. 
bower,  parable  o(,  188. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  oC  397,  400.     [See  H0I9 

GkoiL] 
Star  of  the  wise  men.  85. 
Stranss,  4. 14, 173. 185,  917,  931,  938,  949, 9«IL 

951, 988, 382,  336,  341,  352, 355,  369, 380, 417. 
Safferinga  of  Christ,  intimated  by  huaaelC  177, 

184. 376. 
Synoptical  Qoapels,  tiieir  origin,  6 ;  diflbreace 

between  them  and  John,  110, 155, 404. 
Syro-PhcBnician  woman,  279. 


Rabbi,  title  oi,  as  applied  to  Christ,  40. 

Raising  of  the  dead.  151. 

ReMO°t  pride  o^  281. 

Reign  with  Christ.  335. 

Relatives  of  Christ,  29.  244.  292. 

Resorrection,  intimated  by  Christ,  920,  340. 
361 ;  of  Christ,  492. 

Revelation,  stages  of,  182 ;  Christ's  doctrine 
as,  292. 

Revenge,  234. 

Reward  in  heaven,  228.  235 ;  rewards,  pas- 
sion for  rebuked,  350. 

Raler,  Christ's  <xmveriation  with,  332. 

S. 

Sabbath,  218,  253,  seq. 

Sabbath-breaking,  Christ  accaaed  of.  218,  252. 

Sacraments.     [See  Eucharut  and  Baptism.] 

Sacrifice  of  parification,  23. 

Saddaceeg,  35,  50,  361. 

Salome,  347. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  of,  363. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with,  90, 180. 

Samaritans,  185 ;  reasons  for  their  exclusion 
from  first  mission  of  Apostles,  258 ;  leper 
cured,  324. 

Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ,  297, 
300,  343,  359,  378,  409,  412. 

Satan,  personality  of,  74, 146,  240,  seq. ;  king- 
dom of,  306. 

Schleiermacher.  2, 14,  22,  90,  95,  122, 148, 163, 
201,  250,  288,  313,  321,  325,  347. 

Self  denial,  310. 

Sermonon  the  Mount,  110,  223. 

"  Servants"  distinguished  from  "fiiends."  120. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen,  304. 

Shepherds,  announcement  to,  21. 

Simeon,  prophecy  of,  24. 

Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  of,  141, 143, 218, 
298,  321. 

Slavery,  38.  Zaccheus,  340. 


T. 

Tabemaclea,  feast  oC  Chriat  attends,  991. 

Talents,  parable  of.  379. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  oC  101 ;  preaented 
seeds  of  thoaght,  109 ;  Chriat*  ■  not  confined 
to  parables,  109. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifestation  greater  than, 
89, 955 ;  "  destroy  this,"  ftc,  137, 179 ;  porify- 
ing  of  die,  168. 

Temptation,  909. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  70 ;  its  import  aa  a  whole. 
73. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  ooonexioa  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  365 ;  distia 
gnished  from  Christ's  by  parables,  85 ;  de- 
velopement  in  New  Testament,  929,  990. 

Thomas,  his  doubts,  140;  Christ's  appearance 
to,  432. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  289. 

Transnbstantiation,  267,  389. 

Tribute  to  Csesar,  Christ's  decision  on.  360. 

Triumphal  entry,  354. 

Truth,  182 ;  power  of,  248 :  relation  to  free- 
dom, 296 ;  spirit  of,  397,  401. 

U.,  V. 
Unpardonable  sin,  243. 
Vanity,  warning  against,  307. 
Vine  and  branches,  similitude  oC  399. 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birth  of,  175. 

Water  of  Life,  181,  294. 

Way,  Christ  the,  395. 
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Weissc,  15, 19,  110,378. 

Widow,  the  importunate,  318. 

Widow's  mite,  366. 

Worship  in  spirit  and  trudi,  189. 
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XV.,  24 138 

XV.,  4/  •«*«•»••«•*«••«■  1 1 T 

xvl,  7-33 400 

xvi.,  10 403 

xvi.,  14-17 401 

xvi.,  24 403 

xvi.,  25 103,105 

xvi.,  29,  30 409 

xvi.,  32 394 

xvii 409 

xvii.,  2 308 

xvii.,  20-24 403 

xviii.,  1-11 408-410 

xviii.,  9 173 

xviii.,  11,12 409 

xviii.,  13 410 

xviii.,  14 410 

xviii.,  19-23 410 

xviii.,  24,25 411 

xviii.,  28 384 

xviii.,  33 413 

xviii.,  33-38 99 

xviii.,  36,  37 413 

xix.,  1-10 410 

xix.,  10-12 417 

xix.,  17-42 4 17-493 

xix.,  31 385 

xix.,  31-37 426 

xix.,  34,  36.  37 437 

XX..  l,Beq 488 

XX.,  8,  9 483 

ZZ^  17, 18, 19 40 
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XX.,  23  272 

XX.,27   140 

XX.,  30   428 

XX.,  xxi 422>436 

Acts. 

i..  4  431 

i..5 126 

l,  15 305 

i..  18  381,383 

i.,  21,  ieq 117 

ii.,38 125 

vi.,  14  90,171 

vii.,  56 95 

viii.,  14 185 

X.,37 56,58 

xiii.,  25 53,56,58 

xW.,  16,  leq 193 

xrii.,  28 15 

xviu.,25,26 56 

xix.,l-5 58 

xix.,  l3 288 

XX.,  35 93,334 

Romans. 

i.,3 19 

i.,  4  16 

H.,1 314 

it.,  12,  leq 373 

Ui.,  31 92 


vi.,9,10 437 

viii,  3,  4 92 

ix.,  5 16 

xiii.,  6 290 

xiv.,  22,23 94 

xvi.,  19 273 

1  CORIITTHIAKS. 

i.,22 99 

it,  14 104 

iv.,  8-13 234 

▼.,7,8 385 

vL,  2 87,335 

▼i,  7 •..  234 

vii.,  10  234 

viii 94 

ix.,  1 117 

xi.,  23 395,388 

xi.,  25 391 

xiii,  1-3 309 

xiv.,  20 273 

XV 427,  seq. 

XV.,  6 305,425 

XV..  7,9  117 

XV.,  55  271 

9  CORIRTBIAFS. 

ii,15,16 972 

v.,17 175 

xiii,  4...! 437 


Galatiaks. 

lii.,  19 329 

iv.,4 17,23,89 

vi.  15 175 

1  Thessaloniass. 

v.,1 31P 

v.,  21 278 


2  Thkssaloniaivs. 

ii,8 19 

Titus. 

iii,  5 174 

Hebrews. 

ui.  2,6 170 

v.,7 406 

vu.,14 364 

Xii,2 423 

1  John. 

ii.,29..'. 403 

iii,  7-10 403 


Jajcks. 


i,  9, 10 


PASSAGES  PROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS 

aUOTSD  OE  ALLUDED   TO. 


Acta  Strndarum.  p,^ 

Jan.,  uL,  571,  p.  709 496 

JuHu$  Afrieanus. 
Fragm.  (vid.  G.  Syncoll.,  ed.  Niebohr,  i 

610) 421 

Ammianut  MarctU. 

Hist.,  xiv.,  9 496 

AfUoninut. 

Monolog.,  xi.,  1 175 

AtketuniM. 

DeipnoBophiit,  ii,  17, 18 167 

Cod.  Cantabrig. 

Fragm.  (Lnk.,  vi.,  4) 9fi 

Cauiodoru: 

Lib.  iii.  ep.  52 

Chagigdk, 

(Tract.  Talmod)  iL 156 

Chronic,  Patch.  Alex. 

(Ed- Niebttbr)  L,  13 385 

Chryiottomus. 

Horn-  in  Matt,  xxx.,  4 206 

Clement  AJexandr. 

Strom.,  iii.,  p.  449 333 

Strom.,  iv.,  11  213 

Ilomil.  Clement. 

Hom.,ii,23 204 

Hom.,xi.,26 175 

Eian'-  «aT*  F£p. 
(Vid.  Fabriciut.) 

Fragra.  (Ignat.,  ep.  ad  Epbei.,  $  19) 25 

Fragm 49 

Fragm 65,  leq. 

Fragm 68 

Fragm 313 

Fragm 334 

Fragm.  (Hicron.,vii.,  1,336) 42S 

Fragm.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  111.,  ii.) 432 

Eutebiut. 

Hist  Eccl,  i.,  12 304 

Hiat  Eccl,  i.,  13 304 

Hiit  Eccl,  iii.,  39  313 

Hist  Eccl.,  iv.,  22 203 

Hist  Eccl.,  v.,  20 394 

Hut  Eccl.,  v.,  24 385 


Chraoic.  Olymp.,  202,  4 491 

Ooomast  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iii,  163) 17i 

Onomaat  Fragm.  (Hier.,  ill,  1, 181)  .•..  817 
Evang.  Nazar, 

Fragm.  (Hior.  adv.  Pelag.,  iii) 66 

Fragm.  (Hier.,  iv.,  1, 156) 68 

E^mng.Nieod. 

Cap.  ii.  (Tbilo.,  i,  520> 416 

Fabrieimt. 
Cod.  Apocryph.  Nov.  Teatament  (L,  330; 

iii.,  524) 878 

Ommara, 
(Talmnd)  498 

Hieronymut. 
It.,  1,  889 486 

Hippolftut. 
De  PawOi.,  U 13 886 

Iren^Bue. 
ContH8Br.,ii.,22 917 

Jiuobut. 
Protoevang.,  ix 15 

Jotqphut. 

C.  Apion,l,  8 36 

C.  Apion,  i,  31 937 

ArebsBol.,  iii.,  11, $3 937 

Archsol.,  viii.,  2,4 133 

ArchoK)!.,  viii.,  2,  5 150,194 

ArcbBoL,  X..  2, 1 133 

Archseol.,  xiiL,  x.,  6 36 

Archaeol.,  xiv.,  xv.,  12 951 

ArcbsBol.,  XV.,  viii.,  4 97 

ArcbBol.,  xvii.,  i.,  2 933 

Archseol.,  xvii.,  6,  5 "98 

Arch»ol.,  xvii.,  13,  2 89 

ArcbeoL,  xviii.,  1,  4  51 

ArchflDol.,  xviii.,  1,  5 39 

Arcbnol.,  xviii.,  2,  1  961 

Archeol.,  xviii.,  v.,  9 49,179 

Arcbaeol,  xix.,  1  46 

Arcbajol.,  XX.,  9, 1 419 

De  Bell.  Jnd.,  ii.,  8,  6 38 

Do  Bell.  Jad.,  vi.,  9,  3 354 

De  Bell.  Jod.,  vii.,  6,3 147. 

Do  Vita,  9 31,48 

De  Vita,  75 485 
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Juitin  Martyr.  p,^ 

Dial.  e.  Tiyph.,  C  304,  ft. 21 

DUO.  c  Trypb.,  f.  316 40 

DiftL  c.  Tryph.,  f.  327 19 

Diftl.  c.  Tryph.,  C  335 427 

Diftl.  c.  Tryph.,  £  363  233 

Maerobiut. 

SfttomaL,  ii.  4 27 

Origmet, 

C.  CeIfam,L,33 14 

C.  Celiam,  it,  12 116 

C.  CeUam,  vi.,  36 40 

Tom.  vl,  in  JoftDiL,  24 192 

Tom.  ix.,  in  Joann 169 

Tom.  xiiL,  in  Joftnn.,  22 163 

Mfttt.,  xiii.,  6 145 

Papia*. 

Fragm.  (Eoa.,  iil,  39) ill 

Fngm.  (Cram.,  Cftten.,  p.  12) 383 

K4^»rp.  (Int.  Oper.  Cypr.  do  rebapt.  fin.) 
Philo. 

De  Migrat  Abraami 68 

Legat  ad  Cajom.  23, 31 156 

De  Special  Leg.,  1 234 

DeBxecrat,9 240 

De  Vit.  Jloi.,  iii,  5 421 


Pirke  Ahoth.  p^ 

(Talmud),  i.,  3 37 

Pliniug. 

Hiat  Nat,  xxviii.,  7 142 

Plutarekui. 

De  Sera  Nam.  Vind.,  ix.  311 

Poljflnu*. 

i.,80,13 426 

Ruinari. 

Acta  Martyr.,  220 418 

Seneca. 

Ad  Lacil.,  TL   174 

Simplieiu: 

Comm.  on  Epict 310 

Soph4>cle$. 

CEd.Tyr.,  666 I 

Suetonius. 

Veipas.,  4 -...     '.* 

TaeituM. 

Ann.,  i,  11 vH) 

Hift,  ▼.,  13 'JS 

Testam.  xii.  Pair. 

Teit.  Simeon,  7 65 

TertulHanus. 

De  Jejan.,  xiL 418 

Adv.  Mare.,  iii,  19 418 
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